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UQ EDITORS PREFACE. 


THE general design of the Commentary, to which this is 
the first contribution, has been elsewhere stated. But it 
may be permitted me for the sake of clearness to name some 
of the points kept in view in the preparation of these notes. 

One of the objects aimed at has been to connect more 
closely the study of the Classics with the reading of the 
New Testament. To recognise this connection and to draw 
it closer is the first task of the Christian scholar. The best 
thoughts as well as the words of Hellenic culture have a 
place, not of sufferance, but of right in the Christian system. 
This consideration will equally deepen the interest in the 
Greek and Latin Classics, and in the study of the New Tes- 
tament. But the Greek Testament may become the centre 
towards which all lines of learning and research converge. 
Art, or the expressed thought of great painters, often the 
highest intellects of their day, once the great popular inter- 
preters of Scripture, has bequeathed lessons which ought not 
to be neglected. Every advance in science, in philology, in 
grammar, in historical research, and every new phase of 
thought, throws its own light on the words of Christ. In 
this way, each successive age has a fresh contribution to 
bring to the interpretation of Scripture. 

Another endeavour has been to bring in the aid of 
Modern Greek (which is in reality often very ancient 
Greek), in illustration of New Testament words and idioms. 
In this subject many suggestions have come from Geldart’s 
Modern Greek Language; and among other works consulted 
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have been: Clyde’s Romaic and Modern Greek, Vincent and 
Bourne’s Modern Greek, the Modern Greek grammars of 
J. Donaldson and Corfe and the Tpappartxy ris “AyyAucijs 
yAdoons uo Tewpyiov Aaymioy. 

I have wished also to call attention to the form in which - 
St Matthew has preserved our Lord’s discourses, And here 
Bishop Jebb’s Sacred Literature has been invaluable. His 
conclusions may not in every instance be accepted, but the 
line of investigation which he followed is very fruitful in 
interesting and profitable results. Of this more is said ee 
Introd. ch. v. 2. 

The works principally pamalel have been: Brader’s 
Concordance of the N. T. and Trommius’ of the LXX ; 
Schleusner’s Lexicon, Grimm’s edition of Wilkii Clavis, the 
indices of Wyttenbach to Plutarch and of Schweighauser 
to Polybius, E. A. Sophocles’ Greek Leaxicon (Roman and 
Byzantine period); Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticiam 
of the N. 7. (the references are to the second edition); Ham- 
mond’s Textual Criticism applied to the N. T.; Dr Moulton’s 
edition of Winer’s Grammar (1870); Clyde’s Greek Syntac, 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses ; Westcott’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels; Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Re- 
vision of the N. T.,; Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraice,; Schottgen’s 
Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, and various modern books of 
travel, to which references are given in the notes. 

I have to thank very sincerely several friends who have 
helped me with suggestions, and have looked over the sheets 
as they passed through the press. In the preparation of the 
text and in the revision of the notes I owe a great deal to the 
kind assistance and accurate scholarship of Dr W. F. Moulton. 

. ALO, 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 
December 21, 1880. 











ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*. 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 

* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Serivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name ‘Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 


name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘‘Textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have becn obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgement of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A. few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out, 

In the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (8), which was discovered too Jate to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books, Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with x, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by &, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as Cjv, émityuav), and adverbs (as xpudy, 
AdOpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
duarravros, Suari, rovréeori, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence, Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii, 12), 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 
portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text” for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


DEANERY, PETERBOROUGH, 
20 April, 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
LIFE OF 8T MATTHEW. 


Levi the son of Alpheus! was a tax-gatherer at Capernaum. 
His special duty would be to collect tolls from the fisheries on 
the Lake, and perhaps from the merchants travelling southward 
from Damascus. One day Jesus coming up from the Lakeside 
passed near the custom-house where Levi was seated in Oriental 
fashion, and He saith unto him, Follow me, and he arose and 
followed Him (ch. ix. 9). That Jesus ever addressed Levi before, 
we are not told; but it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
expecting the summons, that he was already a disciple of Jesus, 
and prepared as soon as Christ gave the word to leave all for His 
sake. At any rate, Levi must have heard of the Great Rabbi 
and of His preaching, and have already resolved to adopt the 
view of the kingdom of God which Jesus taught. 

When Levi became a follower. of Jesus he changed his name 
from Levi to Matthew?, which means “the Gift of God,” and is 
the same as the Greek name Theodore. This practice was not 
unusual, and may be illustrated by the instances of Saul and of 
Simon, who also adopted new names in the new life. 

The same day Matthew made a feast—perhaps a farewell 
feast to his old associates—to which he invited Jesus and His 


1 Alpheus being also the name of the father of James the 
Apostle it has been conjectured that James and Matthew were brethren. 
This is of course possible, but can hardly be called probable. 

2 This is indeed an inference, but one which is accepted by the 
best commentators to harmonize the ‘‘ Levi” of the second and third 
Gospels with the “Matthew” of the first Gospel. 
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disciples. We may conceive what a joyous banquet that was 
for Matthew, when for the first time as an eye-witness he marked 
the words and acts of Jesus, and stored within his memory the 
scene and the conversation which he was inspired to write ac- 
cording to his clerkly abunty a for the instruction of the Church 
in all after ages. 

After this Matthew is not once sana in ‘the Gospel history, 
except in the list of the Twelve; in the other Gospels he appears 
seventh on the list, in his own Gospel eighth—the last in the 
second division. In his own Gospel again—a further mark of 
humility—he designates himself as “Matthew the publican.” 
His nearest companion seems to have been Thomas (whose 
surname Didymus has led to the belief that he was Matthew’s 
twin-brother), and in the same group or division were Philip 
and Bartholomew. Such are the scanty details which the 
Gospels record of St Matthew. These few notices however 
suggest some inferences as to the religious position, characte 
and teaching of the Evangelist. 

Since Capernaum was in the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, it — 
may be inferred that Levi was an officer in the service of that 
prince, and not in the service of the Roman government, as is 
sometimes tacitly assumed. This is not unimportant in esti- 
mating the call and conversion of St Matthew. 

A Hebrew who entirely acquiesced in the Roman supremacy 
could hardly have done so at this period without abandoning 
the national hopes. Jesus alone knew the secret of reconciling 
the highest aspirations of the Jewish race with submission to 
Cesar. But to acknowledge the Herodian dynasty was a dif- 
ferent thing from bowing to Rome. Herod was at least not a 
foreigner and a Gentile in the same sense as the Roman. Idumea 
had coalesced with Israel. It is therefore conceivable that a 
Jew who was waiting for the Messiah’s reign may in very despair 
have learned to look for the fulfilment of his hopes in the Hero- 
dian family. If it was impossible to connect Messianic thoughts 
with an Antipas, or even with the more reputable Philip, still 
might not a prince hereafter spring from that house to restore 
the kingdom to Israel? Might not God in His providence fuse 
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by some means the house and lineage of Herod with the house 
and lineage of David? It was not impossible, and probably the 
tyrannical Antipas owed: the stability of his throne in some 
measure to a party among the Jews who cherished these ideas. 

No one can read St Matthew's Gospel without perceiving 
that he was no Hellenist, but a Hebrew of the Hebrews, deeply 
learned in the history and prophecies of his race, and eagerly 
looking forward to their realization; but he had been content to 
find, or at least to expect, that realization in the family of Herod. 
These views were suited to his nature in two ways. For we may 
infer first, that he was influenced by what is almost an inherent 
passion in his race—the love of gain (had it not been so he 
would never have chosen a career which at its best was despised 
and odious); secondly, that he loved a life of contemplation and 
quiet, and was well pleased to separate himself from the fiery 
enthusiasm and headstrong schemes of the Galileans who sur- 
rounded him. Such may have been the hopes to which Levi 
clung. But when the plan and teaching of Jesus were unfolded 
to his mind stored with national memories, he instantly recog- 
nized the truth and beauty and completeness of that ideal, and 
gave himself up heart and soul to the cause of the Son of David. 
For that cause and for the kingdom of God he resigned all his 
hopes of advancement in Herod’s kingdom, his lucrative calling, 
and the friends he had made. 

It may be that Matthew's wealth was not in an absolute 
sense great, but it was great for the little Galilean town. It was 
great to him. And if like St Paul he had left a record of his 
personal religious feelings, he might have related how he counted 
up all the several items of gain, and found the sum total loss 
compared with the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus}. 

If we may judge from the silence of the Gospels, the position 
which Matthew held among his fellow-disciples was a humble 
one. He was not among the chosen three. No incident con- 
nects itself with his name, as with the names of Andrew and 
Simon, of Philip, of Thomas, or of Bartholomew, of Judas [the 
brother] of James, of the sons of Zebedee. No one word of his 

1 Phil, iii. 7, 8. 
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to Christ is recorded. Even when he was called he rose and 
followed ‘in silence. 

We may picture Matthew to ourselves as a silent, unobtru- 
sive, contemplative man, “swift to hear and slow to speak,” un- 
observant of the minutie of outward action but with a mind 
teeming with the associations of his nation and deeply conscious 
of the momentous drama which was being enacted before him, 
of which he felt himself called upon to be the chronicler and 
interpreter to his own people. 

No special mention is made of St Matthew in the Acts of 
the Apostles, or in the Epistles, but some light is thrown upon 
his after life by fragmentary noticés of early Christian writers. 

We gather that he remained in Palestine longer than the 
rest of the Apostles, and that he made his fellow-countrymen 
familiar with the words and works of Jesus. More will be said 
below as to the nature and special scope of his teaching; but an 
interesting point of Christian history, and one that bears upon 
St Matthew’s character, recorded by Eusebius, may be mentioned 
. here. St Matthew, says the historian, being about to depart for 
distant lands to preach to others also, left as a memorial to his 
Palestinian converts the story of the New Covenant committed 
to writing in their own tongue, the Aramaic or Hebrew dialect 
which they used. This parting gift of the Evangelist was the 
origin of the written Gospels. 

Later authorities have named Athiopia, Parthia, Egypt and 
Macedonia, as fields of his missionary work. Clement of Alex- 
andria states that Matthew devoted himself to a strictly ascetic 
life, abstaining from the use of animal food. 

By the most ancient testimony the death of this apostle is 
attributed to natural causes. The traditions of the Greek 
Church and the pictures of the Greek artists represent him 
dying peacefully. But the Western Church has placed Matthew 
on the list of martyrs, and in the works of Italian painters he is 
portrayed perishing by the executioner’s sword. It is charac- 
teristic of this silent, unmarked life, in which the personality of 
the Evangelist is lost in the voice of the message which he was 
inspired to utter, that Matthew's name has been less prominent 
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in the Churches and nations of Christendom than others of his 
co-apostles, or even than many saints, whose services to the 
Church of Christ have been infinitely less. None of the great 
Churches of Christendom have been called by his name, no 
guild or fraternity, no college in our great Universities, no state 
or nation, has chosen him for a patron. Scarcely one famous 
picture has taught the lesson of his call. The personal memory, 
like the personal life of St Matthew, withdraws itself from the 
observation of men. 


CHAPTER II. 


AUTHORSHIP, ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. The authorship of the first Gospel has been ascribed by 
an unbroken tradition to the Apostle Matthew. 

2. The date is uncertain. Irenzus however states that 
St Matthew wrote his Gospel when SS. Peter and Paul were 
founding the Church in Rome: and the fact that it was published 
first of the written Gospels rests upon early and uncontradicted 
testimony. The date of publication then should probably be 
fixed not many years after the Ascension. 

3. St Matthew's Gospel was primarily intended for the use 
of the Jewish converts in Palestine. It is this fact that gives its 
special character to this Gospel. . No other of the evangelists has 
so completely developed the idea that in Christ the nation lived 
again, that towards Christ all prophecy moved, that in Him all 
national aspirations were centred and satisfied. No other 
inspired writer has pictured so vividly the critical interest of the 
Messianic days as the meeting-point of the world’s past and 
future. 

According to St Matthew Jesus is from first to last Christ the 
King, the King of whom all the prophets spake in the past, but 
He is also the one figure round whom the historical interest of 
the future was destined to gather. Hence the twofold aspect of 
this Gospel; on the one hand it is the most national and the 
most retrospective of the Gospels; on the other it is the most 

ST MATTHEW b 
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universal and the most prophetic; in one sense St Matthew 
is more gentile than St Luke, in another he is truly a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews. 

The very depth of St Matthew's patriotism impels him to glory 
in the universality of the Messianic reign. The Kingdom of 
God must over-pass the.limits of the Chosen race. Hence it is 
no matter of surprise that the Hebrew historian should alone 
commemorate the coming of the Magi and the refuge in Egypt, 
and that he and not St Luke should tell the story of the Canaan- 
itish woman. 

The following points confirm the received account of the 
origin of this Gospel and indicate its special reference to the 
Jews, | 

(1) The numerous quotations from prophecy. 

(2) The appeals to history as fulfilled in Christ. 

(8) The rare explanation of Jewish words and customs. 


(4) The strong and special denunciation of the Jews and of 


their rulers. . 

(5) The special reference to the Law in the Sermon on the 
Mount. . 

(6) The Genealogy traced from Abraham and David. 

(7) The Mission of the Seventy omitted. 

(8) ‘The absence of Latin words, with very few exceptions. 

(9). The prominence given to the Jewish thought of a Kingdom 
of Heaven: (a) in the general scope of the Gospel; (6) in the 
parables; (c) in the account of the Passion. 

4, The style of St Matthew’s Gospel is sufficiently distinctive 
in the use of special words and idioms, in constructions and tran- 
sitional particles}, to mark it as an original work, though in part 
derived from sources common to the other Synoptic Gospels. St 
Matthew has preserved faithfully and sympathetically the poetical 
beauty of the discourses of Christ; but in the descriptive passages 
his manner is less vivid and picturesque than St Mark’s, more 
even and unvaried than St Luke’s, whose diction is greatly in- 
fluenced by the various sources whence he derived the details 


1 A list of such peculiarities is collected in Smith’s Bib. Dict., 
Vol. 11. p. 277, 
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which he incorporates in his Gospel. Consequently although 
no passages in St Matthew’s Gospel recall the classical ring like 
the introduction to St Luke’s Gospel; on the other hand the 
Hebrew idiom never so manifestly shews itself in the first Gospel 
as in the opening chapters of the third. 

St Matthew was an eyewitness of the events which he 
chronicles, yet it is often remarked that his descriptions are less 
graphic and full of detail than those of St Mark, who wrote what 

he had heard from the lips of others. This need not be a 
matter of surprise. It is indeed a phenomenon that meets us 
every day. It is not the contemporary and the eyewitness, but 
the historian of a succeeding age who takes the keenest interest’ 
in minute detail and records with faithful accuracy the less 
prominent circumstances of a great.event. It is the Herodotus or 
the Macaulay—the historian, the ‘questioner’—who gathers from 
every source materials for a minute and brilliant picture, rather 
than the actual spectator who is often too deeply absorbed by 
the one point of supreme interest in a scene to notice the looks 
and acts of other bystanders, or so impressed by the speaker’s 
glowing thoughts as to deem them alone worthy of record, 

But though St Mark enables us to realize more exactly the 
external accessories of the various incidents, St Matthew has 
treasured up for the Church more fully than the other synoptists 
the words and discourses of Jesus ; such especially as present 
Him in the character of the Great Prophet, who, like the pro- 
phets of old time, denounces national sins and predicts the future 
of the nation and the Church. - Instances of this characteristic 
are the full report of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. v. vi. vii.), 
the charge to the Apostles ch. x.; the great series of prophetic 
parables in ch. xiii. peculiar to this Gospel; the denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees in ch. xxiii., the parables of the 
Passion ch. xxv., the predictions of the fall of Jerusalem, and of 
the second Advent, chs, xxiv. and xxv. 

5. The ablest critics are agreed that St Matthew does not 
observe the chronological order of events. By the arrangement 
followed by this Evangelist, as may be seen by the accompany- 
ing analysis of the Gospel, special incidents and sayings are so 
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grouped together as to illustrate the different aspects of our 
Lord’s life and teaching. 

6. The most interesting literary qiasina in connection with 
this Gospel concerns the language in which ‘it was written. Is 
the Hellenistic Greek version which we possess, (1) the original 
Gospel, or (2) a translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original ; 
further, if a translation by whom was the translation made, by 
(a) St Matthew himself, or (6) by some other? 

Apart from the antecedent probability of a Hebrew Gospel— 
a version of the New Covenant to correspond with the Hebrew 
of the Old Covenant, and to meet the requirements of those 
Jews who gloried in their knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, and 
their adhesion to Hebrew customs, who would listen more gladly 
to the Gospel if it were preached to them in the language of their 
fathers—direct testimony to the existence of an Aramaic original 
of St Matthew's Gospel is borne by a succession of the earliest 
Christian writers. 


(1) Papias in the beginning of the second century writes :— 
‘Mar@aios pév ovv “EBpaidt diadéxrw ra Adyia ouvera£aro’ ypyy- 
vevoe 8 atta ws edvvaro éxaoros. The best scholars are agreed 
that by rd Aoya the Gospel of St Matthew is meant. 

(2) Irenzeus says: ‘6 pév MarOaios év rois ‘EBpalus 77 idta 
Oeahexr avTay Kal ypapny éEnveyxey evayyediov rou Lérpov cai row 
TlavAov év ‘Paiun evayyeAtCopéevev nat Gepedcovvrav thy éxkAnoiay.’ 

(3) Pantznus, according to Eusebius'(H. £. v. 10), is said to 
have gone to preach to the Indians and to have found among 
them a copy of the Hebrew Gospel according to St Matthew 
which had been left by the Apostle Bartholomew. 

(4) In later times evidence for the belief in a Hebrew original 
is drawn from the writings of Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
many others. 

Against this testimony in favour of a Hebrew original, argu- 
ments tending to an opposite conclusion are grounded on (1) the 
disappearance of the Hebrew Gospel: (2) the authority which 
the existing Version has always had in the Church: (3) the 
similarity of expression to certain portions of the other Gospels : 
(4) the apparent originality of style. 
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(1) That no copy of the Hebrew Gospel is extant need not 
excite surprise. With the destruction of Jerusalem the Hebrew- 
speaking Christians would be for the most part scattered far 
and wide over the limits of the Roman Empire. Necessity 
would impel them to become familiar with the Greek tongue. 
Their Jewish compatriots in foreign countries would be ac- 
quainted with no other. Everywhere the credit of the Greek 
version of St Matthew’s Gospel would be fully established ; to 
that version the original Hebrew edition would soon give place. 
It seems probable too that copies of this Gospel were purposely 
altered and mutilated to serve the ends of heretical sects, and 
thus the genuine Hebrew text would become more and more 
difficult to obtain, and finally would be discredited and lost to 
the Church. The preface of St Luke’s Gospel suggests the 
thought that many more or less complete ‘Gospels’ once 
extant have disappeared. Moreover, most critics are agreed 
that the existing Epistles of St Paul do not comprise the whole 
number which he wrote to the Churches. 

The points raised in the second (2) and third (3) arguments 
are considered below. 

(4) The question of originality cannot be decisively settled 
by an appeal to the Greek style. There are, however, some 
characteristics that seem to indicate a translation, or rather, 
perhaps, a Greek edition of the Gospel by St Matthew himself 
or some other author of Apostolic authority. Such an inference 
would fall in with the tradition of the ‘Hebrew Gospel,’ and of 
St Matthew’s preaching in other countries beyond the limits 
of Palestine. The style is uniform, and almost monotonous. 
Hebraisms are regularly and evenly distributed, not as in St 
Luke, prominent in some parts and altogether absent in others ; 
and the number of actual Hebrew words is inconsiderable. 

In .citations from the Old Testament a distinction can be ob- 
served. When the narrative is closely parallel with the other 
Synoptic Gospels, the quotations are also parallel following gene- 
rally the text of the LXX., but presenting the same variations 
from that text which appear in the other Synoptic Gospels. 
But in those portions of this Gospel which are independent of 
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the others, the quotations approach more nearly to the Hebrew 
text. 

Taking these features of the Gospel into weeotnt we remark : 
1. While they are not consistent with a literal translation of an 
Aramaic original, such as would have been produced by a scribe 
who wished to give an exact transcript of the idioms and even 
the words of his author: 2. They are consistent with a free 
rendering by the Evangelist versed in both tongues. 3. If the 
Gospel had been presented in a Greek form to the Hebrews of 
Palestine we should have expected citations from the Hebrew 
Bible throughout, and freer use of Aramaic diction. 4. On 
the other hand, Hebrew thought combined with freedom from 
literal Aramaic form is precisely what we should expect to find 
in a Hellenistic edition of an Aramaic original. 

The following theory is advanced as a natural way of satisfying 
the traditional statements and the notes of style. St Matthew, 
in accordance with the patristic citations (p. xx.), composed in 
the first instance an Aramaic Gospel for the use of the Hebrew 
Christians in Palestine, to whom such a Gospel, and perhaps such 
only, would be fully acceptable. But on the disruption of the 
Jewish polity Aramaic would cease to be intelligible to many, 
and the demand would come for a Greek version of the Gospel 
according to St Matthew. How would this demand be met? 
Either St Matthew himself, or else some faithful scribe, would use 
the Hebrew Gospel as the basis of a Greek version. Many of 
the familiar parables and sayings of Jesus, which were orally 
afloat in all the Churches, he would (for the sake of old associa- 
tion) incorporate with little alteration, but he would preserve 
throughout the plan of the original, and, in passages where the 
special teaching of this Gospel came in, the version would be a 
close rendering of the Aramaic. This theory explains the verbal 
coincidence of some parts of St Matthew’s Gospel with. the 
parallel Synoptic passages, and accounts for the facts in regard 
to the quotations stated above. 

Such a version, especially if made by St Matthew himself, 
would indeed be rather an original work than a translation, and 
would speedily in either case acquire the authority of the 
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original Aramaic, Accordingly we find that even those writers 
who speak of the Hebrew Gospel. thémselves quote from the 
Greek version as authoritative!. 


Nore I. 


(A) Miracles, (B) Parables, (C) Discourses, (D) Incidents 
peculiar to this Gospel... 
(A) Miracles. 


1) Cure of two blind men...............cecceses ix. 27—31. 

t The stater in the fish’s mouth ............ Xvil. 24—27. 
(B) Parables. 

AD). SEG CAYOR: 525. sessisecesasecgeassucssusawesesois xiii. 24—80. 

2) The hid treasure ..............ccececscseeenees xiii. 44. 

3) The pearl of great price ..............ce0eee xiii. 45, 46. 

4) The draw-net...........ccccccecscceesceseeaeecs xiii. 47—50. 

5) The unmerciful servant .........5....sce00: xvili, 23—35. 

6) The labourers in the vineyard ............ xx, 1—16. 

7) The two 80n8...........cccecsccsssecescecssesseeXXl, 20-——B2. 

8) Marriage of the king’s 80n ............sc008- xxii, 1—14. 

9) The ten virgins........ poasuinadeecuseuosad ovens xxv, 1—18. 

LO). ‘The talents ..cccccisctcccessscccesscnescoceecss xxv. 14—80. 


(C) Discourses. 
(1) A large part of the sermon on the Mount. 
(2 


Invitation to the heavy laden............... xi. 28—30. 
(3): Wdle WOrds ., issvsis este ewceecseces tac eseasers xii. 36, 37. 
4) The blessing pronounced on Peter ...... xvi. 17—19, 
The greater part of ch. xviii. on humility 


and forgiveness, 
6) The rejection of the Jews ..........ccccee xxi, 43. 
(7) The denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as a connected discourse ...xxiii. 
8) The description of the judgment ,..,......xxv. 31—46. 
9) The last commission and promise..,......XxViii. 18—20. 


1. The further question as to the identity of the Aramaic Gospel of 
St Matthew and the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ mentioned by 
several of the Fathers need not be argued here. It is really a distinct 
question. It may be well, however, to state that the fragments of the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ which have been preserved, give 
ample evidence against identifying the ‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ with the existing Gospel of St Matthew, and therefore with the 
Aramaic original of that Gospel, if such existed. 
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(D) Incidents. 
{1) The whole of ch. ii. 
(a) The coming of the Magi, guided by the star in the east. 
(8) The massacre of the innocents. 
(vy) The flight into Egypt. 
(5) The return to Nazareth, 
(2) The coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 


cees to John’s baptism..................... iii, 7. 
(3) Peter’s attempt to walk upon the water..xiv. 28—31. 
(4) Payment of the Temple Tax................ xvii. 24—27. 


(5) In connection with the Passion: 
(a) The covenant of Judas for thirty 
pieces of silver; his repentance, 
and his end ............... xxvi. 14—16; xxvii, 3—10. 
(8) The dream of Pilate’s wife............ xxvii, 19. 
(vy) The appearance of Saints in Jerusalem...... XXvii. 52. 
(6) In connection with the Resurrection: 
{a) The watch placed at the sepulchre ..xxvii. 62—66. 
{8) The soldiers bribed to spread a false 
TOPOL G 4 ie cisadi vadsesdeevessetucseueseeecs xxviii. 11—15. 
(y) The earthquake..................ccecseses XXVili. 2. 


- 


CHAPTER III. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Part I. 
’ he Birth and Childhood of the King :—1.—i!. 23. 
(1) The lineage of Jesus Christ ............... i, 1—17. 
(2) ig Dirt feces cwvcce us cahann dee acwesveeass i, 18—25. 
3) The visit of the Magi ...............cceeceeee ii, 1—12. 
(4) The flight into Egypt and the return.....ii. 18—23. 


According to St Matthew's plan Jesus Christ is represented 
as (a) the King; (8) descended from David; (y) who fulfils the 
words of prophecy ; ; (8) whose Kingdom is recognized by the 
Gentiles ; («) who is the representative of His nation, and fulfils 
their history. 
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Part IT. 
The beginning of the Kingdom :— iii. —1v. 11. 
(1) The forerunner of the Kingdom ......... iii, 1—12, 
2) The baptism of Jesus ............cccccceccees iii. 13—17, 
8) The Temptation ...................cccsceseees iv. 1—11. 


This part corresponds to the opening verses of St Mark’s 
Gospel ; it contains the announcement and victory of the King, 
and His entrance upon His reign; the true kingdom of God is 
opposed to the false conception of the Kingdom. — 


Part ITI. 
The Works and Signs of the Kingdom of God :—iv. 12—xvi. 13. 

Section (i). At Capernaum .....................06 iv.—viii. 17. 

a) Preaching of repentance (Metanoia)...... iv. 17. 

Call of four disciples .................ceceees iv. 18—22. 

y) Various diseases are cured.................. iv. 23—25. 

3) The sermon on the mount.................. V., Vi., Vii. 

e) Cleansing of @ leper.................sceeseeeee viii, 1—4. 

¢) Cure of the centurion’s servant............ viii, 5—13. 

n) Cure of Peter’s wife’s mother............... viii. 14—17, 


The preparation for the Kingdom is amendment of life, a 
changed heart. It is a kingdom of love shewn by deeds of 
mercy. The Law of the Kingdom is the highest fulfilment of 
the old Law. 


Section (ii). Jesus crosses the Lake............... viii. 18—34. 

(a) Fitness for discipleship ...................8- viii. 18—22, 
The winds and the sea obey Him......... viii. 23—27. | 

e The Gergesene demoniacs ................4. viii. 28—34. 


Jesus shews that self-denial is essential to His subjects; He 
exhibits His power over nature, and over the spiritual world. 


Section (iii). Return to Capernaum............... ix.—xlil. 52, 
(a) Cure of & paralytic ...............cccesceeeees ix. i—8. 
Call of Tiga. cco scocnioveiezcaisieiuiiesscesesce ix. 9. 

(y) Feast in Levi’s house. Jesus the friend 

OF SINNORS © esc cisedidsessaeossoessavectssssedes ix. 10—13. 
(6), Pasting casivccwsiacewssesrarsutwersseseueanctaee ix. 14—17. 
{e) The daughter of Jairus.—The woman 

With AN i8SUC...............ceccceeeeceereeees ix. 18—26. 
(%) Two blind men cured ..,.............sse0e00 ix. 27—31. 


(n) The dumb demoniac ................. ceed ix. 32—34. 
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(6) The good works of.Christ ...............04 ix. 85. 

(ec) The labourers are few ............c.ccecceeees ix. 36-—38. 
{x) The choice and mission of the Twelve...x. 

(A) John the Baptist—his message to Jesus — 


—his position as a prophet...............X1. xi. 1—19. 
(u) The unrepentant cities—The yoke oe 

CATISU: sewouixerscnatsmentesedsoaensvonseered ese xi. 20—30, 
(v) The observance of the Sabbath............ xii. 1—18. 
(t~) Plot of the Pharisees—Retirement of 

WORUS: sis soverines vere vascusads wer sasaheenes xii. 14—21. 


Blasphemy of the Pharisees ............xli. 22—87. 


(x) Rebuke to those who ask for a sign...... xii. 38—45. 
(p) The kinsfolk of Jesus ..........ccceseccseeees xii. 46—50. 
(c) Teaching by parables ............ sescscsseee xiii. 1—52. 


In these Chapters the teaching of the Kingdom is further 
developed in its relation (1) to John, as the greatest of the 
Prophets before the Kingdom ; (2) to the religious system of the 
Pharisees, The Church of Christ is founded by the call of His 
disciples, Its future is foreshewn in the charge to the Twelve, 
and in the Parables of: ch. xiii. 


Section (iv), At Nazareth. 


His own receive Him not ................0- xlii, 53—58. 
Section (v). In different parts of Galilee ........ xiv.—xvi. 12. 

(a) Herod, who has slain John, asks concern- 

NG CHTISU secse series view. cuskaveesssiserawe xiv. 1—12. 
(8) Jesus retires ..........ccccccecsecsssseesceseeees xiv. 13, 14. 
(y) The feeding of Five Thousand ........ ...Xiv. 15—21. 
(5) The passage to Gennesaret—Jesus walks 

OW) UNG BOR ie. cxcsn cd dicen sesvcenecevensincisay’ xiv. 22—36. 
(ec) The tradition of the elders—Hypocrisy...xv. 1—20. 
(¢{) The Canaanite woman .................000 xv. 21—28. 
(n) Cure of many SICK .............ccceecesenees xv. 29—31. 
(6) The feeding of Four Thousand ............ xv. 32—38, 
(c) A Sign refused ..............c.ccceecccceeeecens xvi. 4. 
(x) The leaven of the Pharisees.................. xvi. 5—12, 


Here the Kingdom of God is brought into. contrast with (1) 
the kingdom of Herod—a point of special interest to Matthew ; 
and (2) with legal righteousness. Jesus indicates the extension 
of His Church to the Gentiles. He manifests His creative 
power. 
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Parr IV. ' 
The Predictions of the Passion :—xvi. 13—xx. 34, 
Section (i). : Near Caesarea Philippi ............... xvi, 13—28, 
(a) Peter’s acknowledgment of the Son of 
God—The first prediction ............... xvi. 18—20. 
(B) Peter rebuked—The true subjects of the | 
ANG: 5. cetoreny aur eecuan daeaveye ena soue ness xvi. 21—28, 


The Confession of St Peter is the central point of interest in 
the education of the disciples. The importance of the crisis is 
shewn by the expression ‘from that time’ (xyi. 21). Possessing 
this truth the disciples may learn the other truth—the suffer- 
ings of the Son of Man. Each prediction presents the same 
contrast—a lesson of glory, and a lesson of humiliation. 


‘Section (ii), The second prediction of the 


PASSION: voscceces ose eccuawerawapeasanvace inns xvli. 1—xviii. 35. 
(a) The Transfiguration ...........cccesseeeeee: xvii. 1—13. 
(8) Cure of the lunatic boy .............0...000. xvii. 14—21. 
"(y) The prediction .............ccccessceesceseseees xvii. 22, 23. 
(5) The Temple Tax ............ccccccescseeeeeees xvii. 24-27, 
(ce) Contention for greatness.............ceceeee. xviii. 1—6, 
({) Offences and forgiveness............-.sce0e0 xviii. 7—35. 


A glimpse of the glorified Kingdom of God contrasted with 
the misery of earth. All that follows the prediction shews the 
inability of the disciples to understand as yet the truth about 
the Kingdom. 

Section (iii), The third prediction of the Passion...xix—xx. 34. 


(2) Journey through Perma ................0000 xix. 1, 2. 
(8) Question of divorce .............c.secceeceeeee xix. 3—12. 
(y) Children brought to Christ. ............... xix, 13—15. 
(8) Tharich young ruler .................cc000 xix, 16—22. 


(ec) Ricdhes—Rewards of Christ’s followers ...xix. 23—30. 
(¢) Parable of the labourers in the vineyard...xx. 1—16. 


(n) The prediction ..............cccesecceecsesonees xx. 17—19, 
6) The petition of Salome for her sons...... xx, 20—28. 
t) Two blind men are cured.................060 xx, 29—34. 


Compare the exactness of detail in this third Prediction with 
the less definite first and second Predictions. 

The social life of the subjects of the King—marriage and the 
use of riches—must be moulded to the laws of the Kingdom. 
There are great rewards in store for Christ’s faithful followers. 
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Part V. 
The Triumph of the King :—xxi.—xx7. 
Sunday and Monday, Nisan 9 and 10. 
(a2) The King enters the Holy City in 


GRUUI OE 555.555 co tes coesceu ten pesdvede vee see xxi. 1—11. 
(8) The cleansing of the Temple............... xxi. 12—14, 
(y) The children’s PIBIGC ..........c0ereeerooenee xxi. 15, 16. 
(8) Bethany—tThe cursing of the fig-tree.....xxi. 17—22. 
(ec) The victories of the King .................. xxi, 23—xxiii. 


(1) Over the Sanhedrin—The parables 
of the Two Sons, the Vineyard, 


and the Marriage Feast............ xxi, 28—xrxii.14. 
(2) Over the Pharisees—The tribute 
MUODEY ae secise tees verte ceneekewess xxii, 15—22. 
(3) Over the Sadducees—The Resurrec- 
GION yeas nage rneesateet eee xxii, 23—33 
(4) Over a certain lawyer—the greatest 
commandment ...............cceceeeee xxii. 34—40, 
(5) By a counter-question — David's 
BOD a centr citsiieeiaside iueveiecutes xxii, 41—46. 
(6) Rebuke of he. Pharisees ............ xxiii. 


(¢) Discourse concerning the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and the end of the world—Type 
ON antitype .........cesecscescocecscecscees xxiv. 


Here Jesus is set forth (1) as the King who triumphs; (2) as 
victorious over all adversaries; (3) as the Prophet who must 
er in Jerusalem. 


Part VI. 
The Passion :—xxvi. xxvii. 
Wednesday, Nisan 12—Friday, Nisan 14. 


(a) A fourth prediction of the Passion ...... xxvi. 1, 2. 
(8) A meeting of the Sanhedrin ............... xxvi. 8—5. 
(y) The feast in Simon’s house—Judas 

agrees to betray Jesus ...........ecceeseues xxvi. 6—16. 
(8) The Last Supper ...............ccecsecscceeres xxvi. 17—30. 
(e) All shall be Offended..............cccececeeeees xxvi. 31—365. 
(¢) The agony in the garden of Gethsemane..xxvi. 836—46. 
(n) The arrest of Jesus ...............cccseeeeeees xxvi. 47—56. 
(6) The trial before Caiaphas .................. xxvi. 57—68. 


t) The denial of Peter ..................0cceeeees xxvi. 69—72. 
x) The formal trial before the Sanhedrin...xxvii. 1. 
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(A) The remorse of Judas—-The Roman 
trial 


(x) The mockery by Roman soldiers ......... xxvii. 27—30. 
(v) The crucifixion and death of Jesus ...... xxvii. 31—56. 
(€) The entombment...............ccc.cececceneee xxvii. 57—66. 


The Triumph of the King is.followed by the Humiliation, true 
to the Predictions of Jesus. “He humbled Himself even unto 
the death upon the Cross.” ' 


Parr VII, 
The Resurrection :—xxvilil. _, 
a) The empty sepulchre ........,..........0000 xxviii, 1—8. 
) The appearance of the Lord to the 

WOM ODS oes eadnetciensnccincseseeuebeesevadenes xxviii, 9, 10. 
(y) The soldiers bribed to silence............... xxviii, -11—15. 
(3) Jesus in Galilee,................cceceececscees xxviii. 16, 17 
(ce) The last commission ..............ccsceeeee Xxvill, 18—20 


The Gospel of the Kingdom ends fittingly with the victory 
over death ; with the declaration by the Lord Jesus of His uni- 
versal power, and His commission to the disciples to teach all 
nations. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXTERNAL HISTORY DURING THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


1. Summary. 


B.C. 3. (see note ch. ii. 1) Octavianus Augustus had been sole 
ruler of the Roman Empire from B.c. 30. 
Twice during that period the temple of Janus had 
been closed in sign of peace. 

B.c. 1.: Death of Herod. Rising of the Jews against the Pro- 
curator Sabinus. Repression of the revolt by 
Varus: 2000 Jews crucified. 

a.D. 6. Resistance to the Census of Quirinus by Judas the 

'  Gaulonite and his Galilean followers. 
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A.D. 7. Banishment of Archelaus. 
1—12, Campaigns against the Germans, Pannonians, and 
Dalmatians, conducted by Tiberius and Germanicus. 
The disastrous defeat of Varus in Germany. 
Final success and triumph of the Roman Generals. 
14. Death-of Augustus and succession of Tiberius. 
15—17. Germanicus continues the war against the Germans, 
and triumphs. 
18. Death of Ovid and of Livy. 
19. Death of Germanicus. 
Jews banished from Italy. 
20—31. Hateful tyranny of Tiberius. Ascendancy of Sejanus. 
Fall of Sejanus 4.p. 30. 
26. Pontius Pilate appointed as the sixth Procurator of 
Judzea. 

2. The Imperial Rule. 

It will be seen from this summary, that while Jesus was pass- 
ing a quiet childhood in the Galilzan valley, few startling events 
disturbed the peace of the world. But it was an epoch of the 
greatest historical interest. It was a crisis in the kingdoms of the 
world as well as in the Kingdom of God. Rome had completed 
her conquests—no formidable rival was left to threaten her 
power in any direction. But the moment when the Roman 

people secured the empire of the world, they resigned their 
* own liberties into the hands of a single master. 

Cesar Octavianus, afterwards named Augustus, the successor of 
the great Julius Cesar, was the first to consolidate this enormous 
individual power; it was he who bequeathed to the world the 
proudest titles of despotic rule—Emperor—Kaiser—Czar. With 
him the true nature of the monarchy was veiled over by the 
retention of Republican forms, and by a nominal re-election at 
intervals. The justice and clemency of his rule kept out of sight 
the worst abuses of unlimited power. And partly owing to the 
fact that the most brilliant age of Roman literature coincided 
with the reign of Augustus, his name is associated rather with 
literary culture and refinement, than with despotic sway. 

When Jesus grew up to manhood, the grace and culture and 
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the semblance of liberty which had gilded the despotism of Au- 
gustus vanished under the dark influence of the morose and cruel 
Tiberius. If ever men suffered from hopeless tyranny and wrong, 
it was in this reign. It is a miserable history of lives surrounded 
by suspicion and fear, and of the best and purest citizens yield- 
ing to despair or removed by secret assassination. 

It can perhaps be scarcely a matter of surprise, that a Jewish 
patriot, alive to the horrors of this despotism and recalling the 
prophetic images of a triumphant Messiah, should sometimes 
have dreamed that the Kingdom of God would be manifested 
by the overthrow of this monstrous evil,-and in turn establish 
itself as.an external power stronger and more resistless than 
Rome, It is this thought that gives point to the third Ss 
tion presented to our Lord. (ch. iv. 8, 9.) 

3. The Provincial System. 

A glance at the Provincial system of Rome with especial 
reference to Palestine will shew how truly, in an external sense, 
Christ came in the fulness of time. 

Under the Empire the condition of the provinces was happier 
than formerly. The rapacity of individual governors was checked 
by the imperial supervision. Moreover, great consideration was 
in many cases shewn to a conquered people. National customs 
were allowed to continue; even native princes were in several 
instances confirmed in their rule on condition of becoming 
tributary to Rome. 

In accordance with this principle, the Herodian dynasty was 
tolerated in Palestine. Observe how the changes in that dynasty 
affected the life of Christ. When Jesus was born, Herod was 
reigning in Jerusalem ; hence the events that led to the flight 
into Egypt. On the return of Jesus with Mary and Joseph, the 
kingdom was divided; hence the possibility of taking refuge 
from the cruelty of an Archelaus under the more tolerant An- 
tipas in the home at Nazareth. The banishment of Archelaus 
a few years afterwards brought about the establishment in 
Judea of the Roman government, which with its accustomed 
liberality left the national system represented by the Sanhedrin, 
not wholly unimpaired, indeed, but still influential. 
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Important consequences followed this precise political posi- 
tion. The Jewish nation was still responsible. It was Israel and 
not Rome that rejected the Messiah—Israel that condemned to 
death the Lord of Life. But it was Rome that executed the will 
of the Jewish people. Jesus suffered, by the law of Rome, death 
on the Roman cross, with all its significance, its agreement with 
prophecy, and its divine fitness. 'The point to be observed 
is that under no other political conditions could this event have 
taken place in that precise manner, which was wholly in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures that foretell the Messiah. 

4, A time of Peace. 

The lull of peace that pervaded the Roman world, was another 
element in the external preparation for the advent of Christ. In 
the generation which preceded and in that which followed the life 
of Christ on earth, Palestine, and indeed the whole empire, was 
disquieted by the greatest political confusion. In the generation 
before the Christian Era, Antony and Augustus were contend- 
ing for the mastery of the world, and a disputed succession 
disturbed the peace of Palestine. The succeeding generation 
was filled with the horrors of the Jewish war, of which Galilee 
was the focus, and which culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 
It is clear that the conditions of Christ’s ministry could not have 
been fulfilled in either of these conjunctures., 

5. The various nationalities in Palestine. - 

A further point of interest at the particular period when Jesus 
lived on earth, is the variety of nationalities which the special 
circumstances of the time brought together in Palestine. 

A political epoch that found a Roman governor in the south 
(where the native ecclesiastical rule still prevailed), Idumean 
kings in the north and east, wild mountain and desert tribes 
. pressing on the frontiers in one direction, peaceful Phoenicians 
in another, involved a mixture and gathering of populations 
which made Palestine an epitome of the whole world. The 
variety of life and thought, which must have resulted from 
these different social elements, is one of those external circum- 
stances which have rendered the Gospel so fit to instruct every 
age and every condition of men. 
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6. The religious condition of the Empire. 

The wider and more interesting question of the religious state 
of the world at this epoch, cannot be fully discussed here. In 
Greece and in Rome, the most civilized portions of the earth, 
Religion allowed, or at least was ineffectual to prevent, a state of 
morality which St Paul describes with terrible plainness in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Gross immorality 
entered even into the ritual of worship ; Religion raised no voice 
against the butchery of gladiatorial shows, or against infanticide, 
or slavery, or suicide, or even against the horrors of human 
sacrifice. 

Little real belief in the gods and goddesses remained; and 
though ancient superstitions still lingered. among the vulgar, 
and interested motives on the part of priests and communities 
kept alive the cult of special deities, and supported shrines ahd 
temples in various parts of the world, and though, credulity 
gaining ground as true religious feeling passed away, the mys- 
terious rites of Egypt and the East, the worship of Isis and of 
Mithras, flourished at Rome in spite of repressive edicts—all this 
was external and unreal, a thin cover for deep-seated and wide- 
spread scepticism. 

Philosophy did but little to fill the void. Stoicism, the favourite 
creed with the practical Roman, though apparently nearest to 
Christianity in some respects, was deeply opposed to the Chris- 
tian spirit by its pride, its self-sufficiency, its exclusiveness, its 
exaltation of human nature, its lack of love, its approval of 
suicide. Epicurism had degenerated from a high ideal to a 
mere pursuit of sensual pleasure. 

It was in the midst of a world thus corrupt to the core, that the 
beautiful and novel conception rose of a religion which, recog- 
nizing no limits of race or language, should without distinction 
draw all men to itself by its appeal to the sin-stricken conscience, 
and by the satisfaction it brought to the deepest needs of 
humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LITERARY FORM AND LANGUAGE OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. HELLENISTIC GREEK: 


The Alexandrian Greek dialect or Hellenistic Greek in which 
the N.T. is written was a result of the Macedonian conquests 
which swept away the ancient barriers of many forms of Greek 
speech. The mingled fragments of diverse elements gradually 
took shape in the xow? didAexros or the New Macedonian dialect 
as distinguished from the old Doric Macedonian. This in turn 
gathered to itself fresh forms and peculiarities in the various 
communities which adopted it, and thus separated off into dis- 
tinct dialects. 

One of these offshoots growing up in the newly founded city 
of Alexandria with characteristics of its own in tense-forms in 
vocabulary and in construction became the language of those 
Jews who gathered in Alexandria in large numbers, partly at- 
tracted by the privileges granted them by its founder, partly 
driven to take refuge there from the cruelties of the Seleucide. 
It is probable that with these settlers Hebrew soon ceased to 
be the language of daily life. Constant intercourse with the 
Greek-speaking population that surrounded them would necessi- 
tate the use of a common language. To this fact the LXX. it- 
self bears witness. That version was made at various periods 
not, as is sometimes said, to satisfy the curiosity of a Ptolemy, 
but to meet the religious necessities of the Jew. Thus from the 
first the Alexandrian dialect became strongly tinged by an in- 
fusion of Hebrew words and phraseology. The LXX. version 
stereotyped those new elements, and gave to the Greek of Alex- 
andria a deep impress of Oriental idiom. This dialect thus 
dignified and consolidated by a great literary work was carried to 
all parts of the world by the Hellenist or Greek-speaking Jew. 

c2 
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At this stage Hellenistic Greek, as contrasted with Attic 
Greek, was distinguished by a simplicity of idioms and of syntax, 
by a restriction in the use of connecting particles, by less dis- 
crimination in the force of prepositions, by a growing disuse of 
the middle voice, and of the optative mood, by a preference for 
formule which, though rare in Greek, are common to that lan- 
guage and the Hebrew, by certain peculiar tense-forms, and by 
an increased employment of analytic tenses. The vocabulary 
was enriched by words unknown to the fastidious Attic of the 
literary style. 1. Vernacular words, which though long on the 
people’s lips, now, for the first time, appear in literature ; just as the 
vernacular Latin of Gaul rose to be the most polished European 
speech. 2. Words of ancient literature, Epic or Lyric, which 
had not held their own in Attic prose writers, emerging once 
-more into the light of culture. 3. Words with a strong or a 
coarse meaning in classical days now weakened into the ex- 
pression of gentler or more refined thoughts. 4. Outlandish 
words which could not have been in use when Marathon was 
sos th eecconat = eran Beypusn Hebrew, and later 
still, Latin. 

When Hellenistic Greek became the language of the N.T. its 
vocabulary was further modified, partly by the rejection of worcs 
too deeply steeped in heathen vice or in false religious thought, 
partly by the addition of higher and holier ideas to the words 
which Christianity selected. In three ways at least such a 
tongue was admirably suited to the work of evangelizing the 
world. 1. It was universally recognized and understood. 2. It 
was the language of the common people, not of a refined and 
exclusive caste. 3. The very loss of the old subtlety has been 
& gain to it as the channel of religious ideas. 

Thus, though the language has lost some of its charms for the 
scholar, and though it has ceased to give, as once it did, the 
most perfect expression to human conceptions, yet it has been 
the chosen instrument through which the thoughts have been 
conveyed, which, far beyond any other thoughts, have moved and 
influenced the world. 

And it has a wonderful interest of its own. For the scholar 
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it is the stepping-stone between Classical and Modern Greek. 
To the theologian it is the starting-point of sacred terminology. 
Each is concerned to detect the exact force of a word, the drift 
and associations of every phrase. The variety in the word-history 
of the New Testament, the diverse fortunes and lives, so to speak, 
of Hellenistic terms make the search interesting and the solution 
difficult. Some words are purely Hellenistic, they begin and 
die with that stage of the language; others lived on to the 
present day and are still in the mouths of the Athenian citi- 
zens and Boeotian peasants, expressing daily wants and simple 
thoughts. Some existing obscurely for long, disclaimed by Attic 
culture, are now lifted to a diviner height than if Plato had 
employed them. Others, though known to the purest classical 
diction, out of an ancient variety and wide range of thought, 
survive in a single meaning. Some seem to have been kept 
especially sacred and intact from heathen association as by a 
particular providence to enshrine the pure conceptions of Chris- — 
tianity. Others, teeming with Pagan thought, have come to 
Christ to be purified, or to lay at His feet the riches of the 
Gentiles—the high and inspiring ideas which had been given 
to men who ‘felt after’ God in the dark heathen days. 


2. Tue PorticaAL ELEMENT IN THIS GOSPEL. 


There are many a@ priori reasons ‘which make it improbable 
that the poetry of the Bible would close with the canon of the 
O.T. It was not to be expected that the epoch which fulfilled 
the hopes expressed and vivified in successive ages by inspired 
odes of surpassing beauty should present the realization of them 
in a form less excellently perfect. Nor indeed was it to be 
expected that the greatest of Hebrew prophets should alone 
refrain from clothing His divine message in the glowing phrases, 
or in the exact and beautiful forms of Hebrew poetry. We 
should expect that in Him, who spake as never man spake, con- 
summate excellence of thought and speech should be cast in the 
most perfect mould of human art. | 

Investigation shews that itisso. Poetry as real, as exquisite in 
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art and feeling, as inventive and varied in device, as full of fancy 
and of pathos and delicate turns of expression, is to be found in 
the New as in the Old Testament. Indeed it is an interesting 
question how much of the literary charm of many parts of the 
N.T. is due to the latent influence of poetical form. 

It is of course possible that much has been lost through trans- 
lation from the Aramaic into Greek. If our knowledge of 
Hebrew poetry had come through the LXX. alone many a deli- 
cate turn and point of the poetical original would have been lost 
to view. But as St Matthew has rendered the passages cited 
from the Hebrew Scriptures more faithfully than the LXX., and 
with a truer sense of poetic beauty, it may be inferred that our 
Saviour’s Aramaic speech has lost little by its transference to 
another language. : 

Here a question of great interest may present itself. How 
far, it may be asked, is this form due to the Evangelist? How 
far is it an exact transcript of the Saviour’s words? The point 
might be argued at length, but the decision could scarcely fail to 
be that in the poetical discourses and sayings recorded by St 
Matthew we have not only the subject-matter of Christ’s teach- 
ing, but the very manner in which the sacred truths were 
delivered. 

At the same.time it is manifest that St Matthew is the most 
appreciative among the Evangelists of the form of the Saviour’s 
teaching. He is the Hebrew prophet of the N.T. His writings 
are Adywa—the prophetic oracles of God. If to any the gift of 
poetical expression were granted in those days surely it was 
granted to him, if to any the kindred soul to catch and retain 
the accents of poetry falling from the Master’s lips surely to 
him. 

One argument for the existence of the poetical element in the 
Gospel might be found in the a prior probability that Christ 
would deliver His laws in a form which would lend itself easily 
to the memory of His disciples; and in the observed fact that 
wherever the discourse rises to matters of the highest considera- 
tion—wherever maxims are delivered essential to the Christian 
life, in one or other of its many forms the element of poetry 
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is discernible. Instances of this are :—the rule of devotion and 
of childlike humility (x. 37—42)—the new social laws in the 
Christian Commonwealth (xx. 25—-28)—the sentence on the Last 
Day (xxv. 35—46). 

If this decision be established its bearing on another subject 
of deep and mystcrious import will at once suggest itself— 
the education of Jesus. We find Him, who is the end of. 
all prophecy, not only trained or training Himself in the 
thoughts and aspirations of Hebrew prophecy, but growing 
familiar with the form in which if was couched—and here it 
may be noted that next to the words of Christ the most poetical 
expression in the N.T. is to be found in tht epistle of James, the 
Lord’s brother. The divine breath of Hebrew poetry lingered 
as an inheritance in the home of the Son of David. 

Such are some of the inferences and underlying questions that 
indicate the intcrest of the subject. 

Some remarks may now be made, (1) on the principles and 
mode of Hebrew poetry, (2) on its special laws. 

(1) Hebrew poetry is not like classical poetry, Greek or Latin, or 
like modern European poetry, in having a fixed metre or measure- 
ment of words and a rhythm subject to strict laws, though it does 
possess a rhythmic structure. The chief characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry is parallelism—the correspondence of one clause to 
another, sometimes by way of antithesis, sometimes by way of 
gradation and climax. ‘The response is sometimes effected in a 
very complicated and artistic way, sometimes in the simplest 
possible manner. 

This system has the charm of greater variety than English 
rhyming poetry, more freedom and less danger of straining the 
sense to suit the rhyme. The ear is caught with the first line 
and eagerly listens for the response—one of sense and not of 
sound—perhaps the second, third and even fourth line keep up 
the suspense and tension, and the answering refrain falls line 
after line in perfect correspondence, often with a delicate differ- 
ence of word or structure to give a fresh delight, or to draw 
attention to a special point. The restraining element in Hebrew 
poetry then does not consist in the exigency of rhyme or metre 
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but the need of an antithetical expression—possibly one cause of 
Gra&é Xeyoueva and of new words. 

(2) The special laws of Hebrew poetry. (The following remarks 
are founded to a great extent on the works of Bishop Lowth, who 
was the first English theologian to explain and apply the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew poetry in the interpretation of the O. T., and of 
Bishop Jebb, who extended the application of them to the 
N. T.) 

Parallelisms are of three kinds. (a) Synonymous, or better 
cognate, where the second line or couplet or stanza answers to the 
first in expression or in structure, or in both, but enhances the 
effect of it by adding a further and deeper meaning. (8) Antz- 
thetic, where two propositions are contrasted with greater or less 
exactness. Sometimes they answer to one another, word for 
word, construction for construction; sometimes the opposition is 
only in general sense. (y) Constructive, when the likeness or 
opposition does not turn upon the sense or meaning of the pro- 
positions, but consists in a balance and likeness of structure, word 
answering to word in the several lines. 

Each of these classes of parallelisms admits of many variations. 
Sometimes the lines answer to each other alternately ; some- 
times there is a double parallelism ; lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 
4 answering to each other, as well as 1 and 2 and 3 and 4. 
Sometimes again a quatrain is so constructed that, besides the 
obvious way of reading the stanza lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4, or 
1 and 4 and 2. and 3, can be read continuously. <A simple 
instance of this is ch. vii. 6, where the connection might be 
shewn by placing the fourth line second and reading thus: 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
Lest they turn again and rend you: 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
Lest ‘they trample them under their feet. 


This artifice is sometimes extended to stanzas of 8 lines. 

Apart from this careful regard to form in Hebrew poetry great 
use is made of the climax. Of this many examples occur in 
this Gospel. It is at this point that it becomes difficult to draw 
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the line with precision between rhetorical prose and poetry. 
There are passages of Cicero, for instance, where the balance 
of contrasted periods and the structure of the climax are so 
perfect and symmetrical that it would scarcely be possible to 
form a definition of Hebrew poetry which would exclude such 
passages as these. The distinction however between rhetoric 
and poetry is often one of feeling rather than of definition. 
Many of the ornaments of style and diction are common to both, 
and the difference consists not in the exclusive possession of 
these but in the use made of them. | 

Imagery and figurative language are characteristic of all poetry, 
but of Hebrew poetry they are eminently characteristic. Nature 
and all the objects of nature, the skies and the luminaries of 
heaven—man, his works and aims and several employments— 
his schemes and ambitions—the different social conditions—the 
various forms of government all enrich and exemplify the 
thoughts of Hebrew Christian poetry. This richness of imagery 
has even been a source of danger. Ht has given brightness and 
life to the expression of ideas, but it has led into error through 
tropes and figures familiar to an Oriental mind finding too literal 
an interpretation in the West. _ 


Thé value of parallelism in exegesis. 

It is clear that when a close relation of parallelism is esta- 
blished between two clauses they mutually elucidate one another. 
The effect of a seemingly slight change is deepened by the 
involuntary comparison. The absence or the presence of a 
corresponding word, which would otherwise pass unnoticed, 
throws into prominence the thought suppressed or added. A 
clause obscure from its position is made clear by referring it to 
the words with which the system of parallelism shews it to be 
really connected. 

Contrasted ideas briefly expressed at the beginning or the end 
of a discourse will often prove the key to the right under- 
standing of the whole. Again, this system has the power of 
throwing special words into prominence by placing corresponding 
emphatic terms first and last in their respective clauses, the less 
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important expressions between. The meaning of such relative 
positions cannot be ignored by the iuterpreter of Scripture. 

Comp. in illustration of these remarks, notes on ii. 18,_v. 
17—20, vii. 6, 7, 8, x. 3439, 40—42, xii. 31, xix. 12, xx. 25, 
xxi. 5, xxv. 31—46. 


3. THE LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPELS. 


Two great questions must present themselves to every reader 
of the Gospels. (1) What did the words mean to those who first 
heard them? (2) What do they mean to us? 

In one sense we dare not persuade ourselves that we know, 
or ever shall know, the exact import of all the expressions in the 
N.T. The gesture or the look that accompanied the speech, the 
tone in which it was said, the memories it stirred, its associa- 
tions, depend on such very slight and delicate threads that we 
may not hope to have preserved intact and complete the whole 
thought that flashed on the souls of the men to whom Jesus 
spoke. To realize this it is only necessary to remember how a 
line half quoted, even a single passing phrase, recalls a whole 
poem, a chain of reasoning, a school of politics or theology, and 
the more familiar the conception the shorter the quotation needed 
to awaken it. a 

Some light of meaning must have vanished in this way, 
more still perhaps in the loss of the original words of Jesus. 
Few remember that, except here and there a word, the thoughts 
of Jesus have not reached us in the language in which (accord- 
ing to the most reasonable view) He first expressed them. 

In part the New Testament is a translation of Aramaic speech, 


in part it is a transcript of Aramaic thought. Every word must’ 
be weighed with those considerations in view. The scholar must 


not be tempted to press the classical force too much in exegesis. 
So far as the moment of utterance is concerned only so much of 
the Greek thought should be taken into account as is covered by 
the meaning of the Hebrew or Aramaic word which it represents. 


Certainly other meanings soon flowed in upon the words of the | 


Gospel, but such meanings would not be present to the minds of 
those who first listened to the preaching of Christ. 


nal 
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But this is only the first step. The word uttered by Christ 
meant more than the first group of listeners could fathom. The 
thought of the Cross—the sayings of the Last Supper—the 
Sacrifice of Christ—the baptism of fire—the gift of the Paraclete 
—the growth of the Kingdom,—all these conceptions and many 
more have received the interpretation of time, and we believe 
of the Holy Spirit moving through history. It is thus a part of 
the interpreter’s task reverently in this light to search for the 
meaning of Christ and of His evangelists. 

Here the work of interpretation might seem to have found a 
limit. But there are further steps. The interpreter of a classical 
work is concerned to discover the precise meaning of the text as 
it conveyed itself to the contemporaries of his author. The 
commentator on the N.T. must look on to mark the effect of the 
sacred words in successive epochs and in differing civilisations, 
The same discharge from the sky is snow when it touches the 
mountain-tops and rain when it reaches the warmer lowland, 
and there too it is coloured by the ground on which it falls. In 
like manner Scripture changes form and colour in different ages 
and in different hearts. Such changes must be noted in order 
that the abiding essence may remain. The stains of controversy, 
of passion and of ignorance must be removed and the native 
brightness of the gem restored to its original setting. 

Again, because false interpretation has had enormous influence 
on history and religion, the commentator must take note even 
of false interpretation. In this point too Biblical criticism differs 
from the work of a classical annotator. 

A further point must be noted. A Greek word, whatever its 
Hebrew or Aramaic equivalent may have been, must have carried 
much of the old Greek thought with it as it came in contact with 

Greek-speaking men. It is an interesting question how far this 
was meant, how far the thoughts thus infused into Christianity 
are true and wholesome thoughts, how far through that channel 
any harmful elements may have flowed in upon the original 
purity of truth. 

This subject might be pursued, but enough has been said to 
shew the endless interest and usefulness of such researches, and 
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the almost infinite directions in which they may be extended. 
In the limits of the brief notes which follow little more can be 
-done than to indicate such lines of thought, and here and there 
to point to results, 


Nore III. 
THe Text oF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


The evidence for the text of the N. T. is derived from three 
sources. 

1. MSS. of the whole or portions of the N. T. Such portions 
are sometimes contained in lectionaries, 2, Patristic quotations. 
3. Versions. 

1. No classical work has so many valuable ancient MSS. on 
which to establish its text as the New Testament. The earliest 
of these MSS. are beautifully written on fine vellum (prepared 
skin of calves or kids) in wncial or large capital letters. The 
later MSS. are called cursive, from being written in a cursive 
(curro) or running hand. 

The subjoined brief account of the more important uncial and 
cursive MSS. will explain the references in the Critical notes. - 

&. Codex Sinaiticus. This is probably the oldest MS. of the 
N. T. now extant, and is assigned to the fourth century. It was 
discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent of St Catharine on 
Mount Sinai, in 1859. “It contains both Old and New Testa- 
ments—the latter perfect without the loss of a single leaf, In 
addition it contains the entire Epistle of Barnabas and a portion 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas” (Tischendorf). This Codex is now 
at St Petersburg. | 

A. Codex Alexandrinus. This MS. belongs to the fifth cen- 
tury. It contains, with very few exceptions, the whole of the 
LXX. Version of the O. T. ; in the N. T. the missing portions are 
Matt. i. 1—xxv. 6, John vi. 50—vili. 52, 2 Cor. iv. 18—xii. 6. It 
is now in the British Museum, having been presented to 
Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had previously brought it from Alexandria in Egypt. 

B. Codex Vaticanus also contains the LXX. Version of the 
O. T. with the exception of a large portion of Genesis and Psalms 


! 
| 
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CV.—cxxxvli. ; in the N. T. the latter part of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is lacking (from ch. ix. 14—end), also the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is probably either contemporary 
with &, or a little later. This MS. is now, as the name implies, . 
in the Vatican. Library. 

C. Codex Ephraemi -rescriptus: a palimpsest; i.e. on the 
vellum which contained the worn-out ancient letters (the value 
of the MS. not being recognised) were written the works of the 
Syrian Saint Ephraem. In the seventeenth century the older 
writing was observed beneath the more modern words, and a 
great portion of this valuable fifth-century Codex has been re- 
covered and published. It contains portions of the LXX. Version 
of the O. T., and fragments of every book of the N. T. with the 
exception of 2 John and 2 Thessalonians, which are entirely lost. 
This Codex is in the National Library of Paris. ~ 

D. Codex Beze: a MS. of the sixth or seventh century, with 
a Latin Version as well as the Greek text, contains the Gospels 
and Acts, between which the Catholic Epistles once stood. Of 
these, 3 John, w. 11—15, is the only extant portion. The in- 
terpolations and various readings of this MS. are of a remarkable 
character. There are several lacune. It is now in the Cambridge 
University Library, to which it was presented by Beza in 1581. 

L. Codex Regius, written about the eighth century, though 
later than the foregoing should be named as of great critical 
value. It bears a strong resemblance to B and to the citations of 
Origen. It contains the four Gospels except Matt. iv. 22—v. 14, 
xxviii. 17—20; Mark x. 16—30, and v. 2—20; John xxi. 15—28. 

The cursive MSS. date from the tenth century onward, of these 
the two numbered 1 and 33 respectively have the highest authority. 

1. Codex Basiliensis, of tenth century according to Scrivener, 
who says of this MS.: ‘In the Gospels the text is very remarkable, 
adhering pretty closely to the uncials BL and others of that 
class.’ 

33. Assigned to eleventh century. ‘In text it resembles 
BDL more than any other cursive MS., and whatever may be 
thought of the character of its readings, they deserve the utmost 
attention.’—Scrivener. 


. 
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209 may also be named as valuable in the Gospels. Its text 
resembles B. It belongs to the eleventh or twelfth century. 


2. Quotations from the Fathers. 

The full value of this source of evidence will not be reached 
until the early patristic writings shall have been critically edited. 
This has been only partially done. (See Dr Sanday’s paper, 
Expositor, Vol. xi. 171 foll.) Patristic citations are valuable as 
affording testimony to the existence of a reading at a date fixed 
within certain limits. In some cases this evidence reaches an 
antiquity far beyond that of any existing MSS.; it is of special 
weight when an appeal is made in the patristic work from one 
MS. to another of greater authority, or where a reading is cited 
and defended in support of an argument, as in ch. i. 18 of this 
Gospel. But it often fails to render aid in the more delicate 
points of textual criticism. 


3. Versions or translations from the original Greek into 
other languages. 

The evidence of Versions is chiefly useful in determining 
questions of omission of words or passages. The literal charac- 
ter of some Versions indicates the order of the original language. 
But in many important questions as to connecting particles, 
tenses and construction, a translation brings precarious aid. In 
many cases the text of the Version is itself far from being 
critically settled, the language of others lies beyond the reach 
of most scholars. The following are among the more important 
Versions ; 


(1) Latin—(a) Vetus Latina. Made in Africa in the second 
century. 


The three principal codices are Cod. Vercellensis (fourth 
century), Cod. Veronensis (fourth or fifth century), Cod. 
Colbertinus (eleventh century). 


(8) The Vulgate. The revision by St Jerome of the 
Vetus Latina. The best codices are Cod. Amzaticus and 
Cod. Fuldensis, both of the sixth century. The present 
authorised Vulgate is the result of a further revision at 
the end of the 16th century. 
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(2) Syriac or Aramaic Versions. 
(a) The Peshito (meaning ‘simple,’ perhaps=‘ faithful’). 
This very ancient Version omits 2 Peter, 1 and 2 John, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 


(8) The Curetonian Syriac probably represents an older 
text than the Peshito. This MS. was discovered by 
Dr Cureton and published in 1858. 


(y) The Philoxenian or Harclean Syriac. A literal ren- 
dering from the Greek made under Philoxenus, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Syria, a.pD. 508, and revised by Thomas of 
Harkel a.p. 616. This is probably ‘the most servile 
version of Scripture ever made.’ The various readings 
in the mazgin are a valuable feature in this version. 


(8) The Jerusalem Syriac (fifth or sixth century), also 
made from the Greek, and independent of the Peshito. 
It is written in a peculiar dialect, resembling the Chaldee 
rather than the Syriac. 


(e) The Karkaphensian Syriac (so called probably from 
Carcuf, a city of Mesopotamia), discovered by Cardinal 
Wiseman in the Vatican, contains the same books as 
the Peshito, and bears a general resemblance to that 
Version. 

Other Versions of critical value are—(3) The Coptic or 
Xgyptian, in which are included the Memphitic and the Thebaic 
Versions. For an account of these see a paper by Bp Lightfoot, 
printed in Scrivener’s Introduction, &c., p. 319 foll. (4) The Gothic 
Version made by Ulfilas, bishop of the Goths, a.D. 348—388. The 
most valuable codex of this version is the Codex Argenteus (fifth 
or sixth century) preserved at Upsala. (5) The thiopic Version 
(date unknown). (6) The Armenian Version (fifth century). 

Among easily accessible authorities on this subject are: 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament ; 
Prof. Westcott’s articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible on the 
New Testament, and on the Vulgate; the Prolegomena to Alford’s 
edition of the New Testament; Hammond's Outlines of Textual 
Criticism applied to the N. T. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


Palestine (Philistia) or the Holy Land was about 140 miles in length. 
The distance from Dan to Beersheba was less than that between London 
and Manchester; the distance from Capernaum to Jerusalem was 
nearly the same as that from Rugby to London. The average breadth 
was 40 miles. 

The political divisions are indicated as they existed during our 
Lord’s ministry. At the date of His birth all the districts included in 
this map were comprised in the Kingdom of Herod the Great. After 
Herod’s death, Archelaus ruled over Samaria and Judw#a. When 
Archelaus was banished these divisions were placed under the rule of 
.& Roman Procurator. 


“Mount Hermon, called also Sirion (the Glitterer), and Shenir (Deut. 
iii. 9), and Sion (Deut. iv. 48), ch. xvii. 1, 


Caesarea Philippi, ch. xvi. 13. 
Syro-Phenicia or Canaan, ch. xv. 22 and Mark vii. 26. 
Nazareth, ch. ii. 23. 


Mount Tabor, the traditional scene of the Transfiguration; at this 
time its summit was probably occupied by a fortress. Ch. xvii. 1. 


Gerasa, not mentioned in this Gospel; see ch. viii. 28, and cp. Mark 
v. 1, where one reading is Gerasenes, inhabitants of a different Gerasa 
or Gergesa. 


Ephraim, the supposed site of the Ephraim mentioned John xi. 54, 
to which Jesus retired shortly before His last Passover. 


Ramah, ch. ii. 18. 

Arimathea, ch. xxvii. 57. 

Jericho, ch, xx. 29. 

Bethphage, ch. xxi. 1, 

Bethany, ch. xxi. 17, xxvi. 6. « 
Bethlehem, ch. ii. 1. 


Macherus, the scene of John Baptist’s imprisonment and death, 
ch. iv. 12 and xiv. 10. | 
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JERUSALEM. 


1. Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Several explorers have pointed 
out the probability of the site indicated on the plan. It is outside the 
city gates. It is near one of the main roads, that leading to Shechem, 
and by the side of the road rises a rounded knoll (see note, ch. xxvii. 33) 
now called El Heidhemtyeh. Jewish and Christian tradition alike © 
point to this as the ancient place of execution. It is named by the 
Jews Beth has Sekilah (the place of stoning). Near to this ‘barren 
hillock’ on either side of the road was the ancient Jewish burying- 
place (now a Mahometan cemetery), within which it is reasonable to 
place the site of the ‘new tomb in the garden’ (see Beedeker’s Palestine 
and Syria, p. 189, and Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, ch. x11.). The 
re of the Holy Sepulchre marks the traditional site, now aban- 

oned. 

2, 2, 2,2. The Haram or Temple platform covered (a) wholly, or 
() in part by the Temple (7d lepév), with its various courts. The 

st theory (a) is now held by few. But Col. Warren and others con- 
sider that the Temple occupied the whole of the Southern part (i.e. 
about $) of the present enclosure. The mean measurement of the 
Haram is 982 feet by 1565 feet. (2), (2), (2), (2) represents the lepd»y 
according to other authorities. Both the Talmud and Josephus 

ibe the Temple area as square, but their measurements do not 
agree. The Temple was surrounded by porticos or arched colonnades. 
The substructures of massive stones surmounted by ‘Solomon’s Porch’ 
on the eastern side were the olxodoual of ch, xxiv. 1 (see note). Here 
possibly was the rrepvycov of ch. iv. 5. 

In the north-west corner of the Temple area stood the Tower An- 
tonia (4). It was built on a rock fifty cubits high (Joseph. B. J. v. 
5. 8), and thus commanded the Temple. Here the Roman garrison 
was stationed. See ch. xxvii. 27. 


8. 6 vaéds (indicated by the spot of darker colour), the Sanctuary or 
Holy House, to be carefully distinguished from the lepéy. See chs. 
xxiil. 16, 35, xxvi. 61, xxvii. 51. It was situated on the highest point 
of the Temple Hill, 2440 feet above the Mediterranean, now occupied 
by the Dome of the Rock. In front of the vads, to the east of it, was 
the dvo.acrjpoy, ch, xxiii. 35. 

5. ‘The Asmonean Palace, probably the residence of Herod Antipas 
while in Jerusalem. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. 11. 

6. The palace of Herod (Herodis Pretorium), in the Upper City, 
the residence of the Roman Procurator (Philo de leg. ad Caium, 
p- 1033 &; cp. p. 10348; Joseph. B. J. 11. 14. 8, v. 4. 4). Between 
these two palaces Christ was led when Pilate ‘remitted’ Him to Herod. 
(For a description of this palace see Joseph. B.J. v. 4. 4, and Farrar’s 
Life of Christ, 11. 364.) 

7. Valley of the Kedron, or of Jehoshaphat. See note ch. xxvi. 81. 

8. Valley of Hinnom or Gehenna [T'éevva]. See note, ch. vy. 22. 

9. Aceldama (7dv dypdy Tod xepapéws, ch. xxvii. 7). 

10. Gethsemane. Ch. xxvi. 36. 


11. Bethesda, and 12, Pool of Siloam, not named in this Gospel. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE, 


called the Lake of Gennesareth (Luke v. 1), the Sea of Tiberias (John 
vi. 1 and xxi. 1). 


Bethsaida Julias, rebuilt by Herod Philip, the tetrarch, and called 
Julias after Julia, daughter of Augustus. See note, ch. xiv. 19. 


Kerazeh, identified by Capt. Wilson with Chorazin. Ch. xi. 21. 


Highland or The Mountain, the probable scene of the Sermon on 
the Mount and of the appearance of Jesus Christ, ch. xxviii. 16. 


Tell Him, the site of Capernaum, according to Thomson (Land and 
Book), Capt. Wilson, Dean Stanley latterly, and others. 


Et Tabigah, by some thought to be the Bethsaida (‘‘ House of Fish”), 
mentioned as being the home of Peter, Andrew and Philip (John i. 44) ; 
see chs. viii. 14 and xi. 21. Near Et Tabigah is a large fountain, pro- 
bably “the fountain of Capharnaum” mentioned by Josephus, B. J. 
m1. 10. 8, from which water was conveyed by an aqueduct to the plain 
of Gennesareth. Traces of this aqueduct and of an octagonal reservoir 
are distinctly visible. See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 349. 


Khan Minyeh, the site of Capernaum, according to Dean Stanley in 
S. and P. (in Preface to Rec. of Jerusalem the Dean inclines to the Tell 
Him site), Dr Robinson, Mr Macgregor (Rob Roy), and others, 


El Ghuweir or The Land of Gennesareth, a fertile plain 24 miles in 
: length, about 1 mile in breadth; ch. xiv. 34. 


Mejdel, the Magdala of ch. xv. 39. 


. Tiberias. Not mentioned in this Gospel. But possibly Herod Antipas 
was holding his court here when John Baptist was put to death at 
Macherus; ch. xiv. 6 foll. It was built by Herod Antipas and named 
Tiberias in honour of the Emperor. See note, ch. xiv. 13—21, and 
ep. John vi. 1, 23. | 


K’hersa, identified with Gergesa. Gerasa (not the well-known Gerasa 
N. of the Jabbok ; see Smith, Bib. Dic. sub voc.) is probably another 
form of the same name. See ch. viii. 23. 


Gadara, the capital of “the country of the Gadarenes,” to which 
district Gergesa belonged. 


A and B, disputed sites for the miracle of feeding 5000; ch. xiv. 
13—21. 
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JERUSALEM. 


1. Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Several explorers have pointed . 
out the probability of the site indicated on the plan. It is outside the 
city gates. It is near one of the main roads, that leading to Shechem, 
and by the side of the road rises a rounded knoll (see note, ch. xxvii. 33) 
now called El Heidhemfyeh. Jewish and Christian tradition alike 
point to this as the ancient place of execution. It is named by the 
Jews Beth has Sekilah (the place of stoning). Near to this ‘barren 
hillock’ on either side of the road was the ancient Jewish burying- 
place (now a Mahometan cemetery), within which it is reasonable to 
place the site of the ‘new tomb in the garden’ (see Beedeker’s Palestine 
and ah lao p. 189, and Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, ch. x11.). The 
ro of the Holy Sepulchre marks the traditional site, now aban- 

oned. 

2, 2, 2,2. The Haram or Temple platform covered (a) wholly, or 
) in part by the Temple (7d lepdv), with its various courts. The 

t theory (a) is now held by few. But Col. Warren and others con- 
sider that the Temple occupied the whole of the Southern part (i.e. 
about 3) of the present enclosure. The mean measurement of the 
Haram is 982 feet by 1565 feet. (2), (2), (2), (2) represents the lepd»y 
according to other authorities. Both the Talmud and Josephus 
describe the Temple area as square, but their measurements do not 
agree. The Temple was surrounded by porticos or arched colonnades. 
The substructures of massive stones surmounted by ‘Solomon’s Porch’ 
on the eastern side were the olxodoyal of ch, xxiv. 1 (see note). Here 
possibly was the rrepvycor of ch. iv. 5. 

In the north-west corner of the Temple area stood the Tower An- 
tonia (4). It was built on a rock fifty cubits high (Joseph. B. J. v. 
5. 8), and thus commanded the Temple. Here the Roman garrison 
was stationed. See ch. xxvii. 27. 

8. 6 vads (indicated by the spot of darker colour), the Sanctuary or 
Holy House, to be carefully distinguished from the lepd». See chs. 
xxilil. 16, 35, xxvi. 61, xxvii, 51. It was situated on the highest point 
of the Temple Hill, 2440 feet above the Mediterranean, now occupied 
by the Dome of the Rock. In front of the vads, to the east of it, was 
the @vcotacrypoy, ch. xxiii. 35. 

5. The Asmonean Palace, probably the residence of Herod Antipas 
while in Jerusalem. Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. 11. 

6. The palace of Herod (Herodis Pretorium), in the Upper City, 
the residence of the Roman Procurator (Philo de leg. ad Caium, 
p. 1033 &; op. p. 10348; Joseph. B. J. 11. 14. 8, v. 4. 4). Between 
these two palaces Christ was led when Pilate ‘remitted’ Him to Herod. 
(For a description of this palace see Joseph. B.J. v. 4. 4, and Farrar’s 
Life of Christ, 1. 364.) 

7. Valley of the Kedron, or of Jehoshaphat. See note ch. xxvi. 81. 

8. Valley of Hinnom or Gehenna [Téevva]. See note, ch. vy. 22. 

9. Aceldama (rdv aypdv rod xepapéws, ch. xxvii. 7). 

10. Gethsemane. Ch. xxvi. 36. 


11. Bethesda, and 12, Pool of Siloam, not named in this Gospel. 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE, 


called the Lake of Gennesareth (Luke y. 1), the Sea of Tiberias (John 
vi. 1 and xxi. 1). 


Bethsaida Julias, rebuilt by Herod Philip, the tetrarch, and called 
Julias after Julia, daughter of Augustus. See note, ch. xiv. 19. 


Kerazeh, identified by Capt. Wilson with Chorazin. Ch. xi. 21. 


Highland or The Mountain, the probable scene of the Sermon on 
the Mount and of the appearance of Jesus Christ, ch. xxviii. 16. 


Tell Him, the site of Capernaum, according to Thomson (Land and 
Book), Capt. Wilson, Dean Stanley latterly, and others, 


Et Tabigah, by some thought to be the Bethsaida (‘‘ House of Fish”’), 
mentioned as being the home of Peter, Andrew and Philip (John i. 44) ; 
see chs. viii. 14 and xi. 21. Near Et Tabigah is a large fountain, pro- 
bably ‘“‘the fountain of Capharnaum” mentioned by Josephus, B. J. 
m1. 10. 8, from which water was conveyed by an aqueduct to the plain 
of Gennesareth. Traces of this aqueduct and of an octagonal reservoir 
are distinctly visible. See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 349. 


Khan Minyeh, the site of Capernaum, according to Dean Stanley in 
S. and P. (in Preface to Rec. of Jerusalem the Dean inclines to the Tell 
Him site), Dr Robinson, Mr Macgregor (Rob Roy), and others, 


El Ghuweir or The Land of Harpertaes) a aun plain 24 miles in 
: length, about 1 mile in breadth; ch, xiv. 34 


Mejdel, the Magdala of ch. xv. 39. 


Tiberias. Not mentioned in this Gospel. But possibly Herod Antipas 
was holding his court here when John Baptist was put to death at 
Macheerus; ch. xiv. 6 foll, It was built by Herod Antipas and named 
Tiberias in honour of the Emperor. See note, ch. xiv. 13—21, and 
ep. John vi. 1, 23. 


K’ hersa, identified with Gergesa. Gerasa (not the well-known Gerasa 
N. of the J abbok ; see Smith, Bib. Dic. sub voc.) is probably another 
form of the same name. See ch, viii. 23. 


Gadara, the capital of ‘“‘the country of the Gadarenes,” to which 
district Gergesa belonged. 


A as B, disputed sites for the miracle of feeding 5000; ch. xiv. 
13—21. 
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éxandeoa Toy vidv pov. : 
*® Tore ‘Hpwdns iSav dre evetraiyOn bad tav payev, 
€Oup80n dav, Kal arooteiAas dvethev Tavtas Tovs 
maidas Tovs év BnOreéw Kal ev tact rots dpiows avris 
amo Sverods Kal Katwrépw, Kata tov xpdvov bv jKpi- 
Bwoev Tapa tov payor. “Tore émdnpoOn Td pnOev 
Sia ‘lepeulou rod wpodntov Néyovros, * Pwr? év ‘Paya 
nKovoOn, kravOuos Kal oduppes torus, “Pay7yr Kral- 
ovca Ta Téxva avTis, Kat ovK HOcrXev trapaxrAnOjvac, 
OTL ovK evoly, 
*Terevtncavros d€ tod ‘Hpwdov, idod aryyeXos 
‘ : 9 i] a 9 \ 9 9 , 
xupiov gaiverat nat ovap Te ‘lwond ev Aiyirrr@ 
© Xéyou, EryepOel t d Trad d +7 é 
réyou, EvyepOels waparaBe 76 radlov cal thy untépa 
avtov, Kal tropevou eis ynv ‘lopand’ reOvnxacw yap 
e a \ \ a s1¢ Qi 2 \ 
of Enrovvres tTHy vpuxnv tod traidlov. 6 dé éyepOeis 
/ \ \ \ / ? re) 9 
mapésaBev To Traidlov Kai THY pnTépa avrod, kal eic- 
mrOev eis ynv ‘Iopann. 
°’Axovaas 5é ore "Apyédaos Bacirever ris "lov- 
Salas avri Tov matpos avTod ‘Hpwédou, éeboBnOn éexet 
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amedOeiv' ypnpaticbels S€ cat’ dvap aveydpnoev eis 
Ta pépn tTHS Tadsdaias. *xal e\Oov Kxatennoer eis. 
Tod eyouevnv Nalapéb: Sires mrAnpwbn To pnbev 
bua rev mpodntav brs Nalwpaios KrnOnoerat. 

3 “Ev 8é rais juépass éxelvais wapaylverat lwav- 
ms 6 Bartictns Knpioowry év TH épyp@ THs “lovdailas, 
*Aéyov, Meravoeire’ jyyixev yap 7 Bacidela Tay gvpa- 
vav. *ovros yap éotw 6 pnOels dia “Hoalov rob rpo- 
gntov AéyovTos, Pwvi) Boevtos ev TH épypw, ‘Eror- 
pacate THy Od<y Kuplov, evOelas Troveite Tas tpiBous 
avtov. *avros 5é 6 ‘Iwavyns elyev ro évdupa avrod amd 
Tpiyav Kapnrov Kal Savnv Sepuativny aept thy ooddy 
avrod’ 9 Sé tpody Av avrod axpldes Kal pérds ayptov. 
’Tore é£etropevero mpos avtov ‘lepocdAvpa Kal traca 
» lovdaia Kal maga 4 Tepixwpos Tod "lopdavou, * xal 
éBarritovto év t@ ‘lopdavy wotaue vm’ avtod é£opo- 
Aoyoupevos Tas dpaptias avrdv. "idav 8 troAXods 
tov Dapioalwy xal Laddovxalwy éepyopévovs em) +d 
Barricpa elev avrois, Tevynpata exidvav, tls 
vréderEey Upiv huyely amd THs mEeAXOVENS opyns; *Trotn- 
cate ovy Kaprrov akvoy Tis petavolas, nal pn SéEnre 
Myew ev éavtots, Harépa éyowev tov “ABpadu* rAéyo 
yap vpiv Ste Suvatar 6 Oeds éx Tov ALOwv To’TwV 
éyetpar téxva T@ ABpaap. “7d 5é 4 akivn mpcs thy 
pifav rodv Sévdpwv xeitas’ wav ov Sévdpov pr) trovodv 
KapTroy KaXov éxxomretat Kal eis Tp BadreTat. “eyo 
pev vuas Barrito év vdate eis peravoiay’ 6 8& éricw 
pou épyopuevos tayuporepds prov éoriv, ob ovK cipl 
ixaves Ta UVIrobnuata Bactaca’ avtcs vas Bamtloes 
év mvevpatt ayip nal wupl. “ob +d. mrvov ey TH 
xetpt avrov, Kal Siaxa0apiel thy GAwva avtov, Kat 
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ouvager Tov aitov avrov eis THY aTroOnKny, TO Oé a axupov 
KaTaxavoet Trupl da Berry. 

*Totre mapayiveras 6 “Inoots amo ths Tadidaias 
>» \ ‘\ ? 5 , \ \ 3 , a On 
émi tov ‘lopdavny wpos tov ‘Iwavyny tov Bamric@- 
vat ut avtov. “o dé StexwAvey avrov réyar, "Eyo 
ypelav yw vd cot BarricOnvat, Kal od Epxn mpos 

fs. 15 bd } be e 2 a 9 \ b] “A 
pe;  arroxpiOels Sé 6 ‘Inoods elev mpos avtov, “Ades 
apte’ obtws yap mpérov éotly nuiv TAnpooat Tacay 
Siuxatoacvvnv. tore adinow autdv. “Bamricbels dé 
6 "Incots ev@ds avé8n amo Tov Vdaros’ Kal dow 
avedyOnoav avT@ ot ovpavol, kal eldey TO rvetpa Tod 
Geod xataBaivoy woel mepiotepay, épxopevov én’ avrov. 
17 ) ‘ ‘ bd A 9 A A a , > % 

kal idsov davn éx THY ovpavav Aéyovca, OdTos éoTev 
6 vids ou 6 ayarntés, év @ evdoKnaa. 
4 ims ¢ 9 a 2s ’ \ ” e 
Tore 0 ‘Incovs avnyOn eis thv Epnuov vad 
ToU WvevpaTos, TetpacOnvat Vireo Tod SiaBorov. * Kat 
ynoTevoas nuépas Tecoepaxovta Kal vUKTAaS TecoEpa~ 
xovra, vaoTepov éerreivacev. *xal mpoced Oar 6 Teipator 
elev avt@, Ei vids ef tod Oeod, eizré iva ot AlOot ob Toe 
Vv / 4¢ be bd ra \ te J Té 
dptot yévwovtar. *o dé azroxpiOels elev, Téyparrat, 
O 9 9. (3 Ww , , € 4 6 3 3 ? d 

Ux ew apt pove Enoetas 6 dvOpwiros, adr’ em 
mavTl pnuatt éxiopevopévm Sid ordpatos OGeod. 
*roTe TapadkapBaver avtoy 6 SiaBonros eis thy aylav 
wow, Kal Eornoey avTov él TO wrEepyLov Tod fepod, 
*xal réyes avT@, Ei vids ef tot Oeov, Bare ceavrov 
Kato’ yéypamrat yap ote Tots ayyédXows avtov évre- 
Netra mept cov Kal él yeipayv apoiaivy oe, pHioTeE 
mpooKorns mpos ALGov tov moda cov. ‘edn avT@ 6 
"Inoovs, Hanw yéypamrat, Ovw éexreipacess xvptoy 

\ / 
tov @Beov cov. *irddw tTapardapBave. avrov 6 dia- 
Bondos ets pos typnrov Aiav Kal Selxvucw a’T@e wacas 
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tas Bacinrelas tod Kédcpov Kal tiv Sdtav avray, * xa} 
elrev avta, Taira cot mavra Sdow, édv recov 
TpooKkuvnons pot. “rote NEeyet avT@ 6 "Inoovs, “Tra- 
yé ocatava’ yéyparta: yap, Kupuov tov Oedyv cov 
TpooKuvnaess kal avtT@ povm Ratpevoes. “rére 
adinaow avdropv o Bia Banos: kal idov dyyedoe m pee nnhee 
nal Sencdvovy avre. 

"Axoicas 88 Sri "Iwavyns tapedd0n, aveyopn- 
cev eis THY Tadiraiav. “xal cataditrov tiv Natapa 
eGov catoxnoev cis Kadhapvaodpu thv tapabaracalav 
év dplous ZaBovrdwv cai NeOareip, “iva mrAnpwOh ro 
pnOev Sa ‘Hoatov trod mpodytov Aéyovtos, “TH Za- 
Bovrav cat yn NedOarelp, cddv Oaracons, mépav tov 
"lopdavov, Tarsiraia trév eOvdv, *6 rads 6 Kabnpevos 
év aoxore. has eidev péya, Kal Tots KaOnpévors ev yopa 
cal oxid Oavatov has avérerhev avrois. 

Ano tore WpEato 6 Incods knpvocew Kal réyew, 
Meravoeite’ aryyicev yap 1 Bacirela trav odpavar. 
*Tleperrarav dé rapa tThv Oaraccay trys Tadiralas eidev 
dvo0 adeAdovs, Lluwva tov Neyopevov Tlétpov nal ’Av- 
Spéay roy abderdov avrov, BadXovras adudlBrAnoTPpov eis 
tv Odraccay’ joay yap arses. “Kal reyes avrois, 
Acite drricw pov, Kal troinow vpds dds dvOpa- 
mov. oi Sé evOéws adévres ta Sixtva jKorovOnoay 
auto. ™Kal mpoBds éxeiOev eldev adXovs bio aded- 
dots, "laxwBov tov tov ZeBedalov nal "Iwavyny tov 
adergov avroi, év To TOlm peta ZeBedalov rod tratpos 
avrav xataprivovras ta Sixrva avtév' Kal éxadecev 
avtovs. “ot bé evOéws adévtes Td TWAoioy Kal Trev 
mwatépa avTav nKodovOnoav avTa. 

* Kal mepeunyev 0 “Inaods év 6\y 7H Tarsrala, bda- 
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oKxov év tais cuvaywyais avtay Kal Knpvocwv TO 
evaryyeMov Tns-Bactrelas Kat Pepemever waoav vooov 
Kal Tacav panaxlay ¢ éy T@ Aaw. ™* Kal arirden 7 ” acon) 
avTov eis Bhqv THY 2uplay’ Kat mpoasjveyKay avTe@ 
qwavtas Tovs Kaxos éyovtas mtolrAas vooots «ad 
Bacavois cvvexopévous Kai Satpovifopeyous Kal oeAn- 
viatouévous Kal mapadutixols, Kal COeparevaev avrous. 
*xal jKonovOncay avt@ GyNot ToAXol amo THs Tars- 
Nalas cal Aexarrorews Kat ‘lepocodvpwv cal *lovdalas 
Kat trépay Tov ‘lopdavov. | 

5 VI8dv Sé rods dyrovs dvéBn eis TO dpos' Kat 
xablcavtos avtod wpoondOay atte ot pabntal avrot. 
*xal avolfas Té6 otdua avrod édidacKev avtovs Néyor, 

: Maxapiot of mreyol TO TVEVPATL, OTL aVTwWY eoTiv 
» Bacirela Tav ovpavay. 

. Maxdpios of mpacis, OTe avTol k\npovopa covey 
THY YNV. , 
5 Maxdpioe of ayoubiee OTe. avror mapadnOn- 
covTat. | 
. Maxdpios ot Trewwevres Kal Seppavres Thy Siukatocv- 
yyy, 6Tt avtol yoptacOncovTak 

"Maxapuot of éXenmoves, bre avror chen Oqoovrar. 

*Maxapyoe of xabapot 77 xapdia, 6tt avtol Tov 
Beov dypovran. 

°Makidpror of eipnvotrotol, Ort viot Geot KrAnOnodv- 
Tau. 

a2 Mardpros ob Sedtoypevoe eveney Stxavootyns, ort 
avTav éotiv 7 Baotrela Tav ovpavan. 

= Maxdpiol éote Otay dvedicwow d pas kar dud- 
Ewow Kal elmwow tray Tmovnpov Kad Ueoy spevdédpevor 
&vexev epov. 
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™ Xalpere xa ayarrdobe, ott 6 piaOds vudv Tors 
€v Tots ovpavois’ o’tws yap édlatav trovs mpodnras 
TOUS IPO Upswv. : 

**T eis ore TO Gras ths yas’ édy $é. TO Aras 

A ? / € U > PANS ? , 54 ? 
pwpavOn, év tive adtoOnoetat; eis ovdev ioyver ETL El 
A Oe »” e A e A a“ 3 Q , 
pn Brnbev eEm xatarateicbat vo trav avOpworov. 
14 he nm b] \ \ A A la 9 , f 
pets dorée TO hos TOU KoOopoV. ov SuvaTaL TOS 
a > 7 v , 15 BY , , 
xpuBnvas eave opous Ketpévyn* “ oddé xaliovaow Adv-yvov 
L 7 \ ey \ ; mM 19 9 \ 
kal tiOéacw avtoy vd Tov podsov, GAN él Tv 
Avyviav, Kal Naptres Taow Tots év TH oikia. * ovTwS 
f A A € A 4 n 3 4 4 
Naprparwa To pas vuav Eumrpocbev Trav avOpdrrar, dTrwsS 
wa vuwv Ta Kara Epya cal SoEacwow Tov waTépa 
Ua Tov év ToLs ovpavots. 

™Mn vopionte ore 7AOov KaTaddcat Tov Vomov 7 
Tovs wpopytas’ ovK AAOov Katardocat GANA TWANpdoat. 
199 A \ / can a «2? \ e 

dpnv yap Néyw vpiv, Ews av mapérOn 6 ovpaves xa 7 
A OR a 3 \ 4 9 \ A 4 
yn, tora év 7 la Kepala ov pu) trapérOn aro Tod vopov, 
ws ay Twavra yévnta “ds éav ody Avon pilav Tov 
a a iy \ 
évTohoy ToUTwY TaY édayiotoy Kab didakn oUTwS Tous 
9 f 3 f- , 9 A a 
avOpeTrous, édayiotos KANOnceras ev TH Bacirela Tav 
ovpavav. os & av toimon cab Sida&n, obtos péyas 
, 2 a a ? n 205 / \ 
KrnOnreTat ev T7 Bacirela TOY ovpavav. éyw rydp 
€ a ? e / a a 
vyiv Ore édv uy Tepiccevaon n SiKatoavvn Vuav WreEtov 
TOV ypapparéwv nai Dapicalav, ov py eicéNOnte eis 
Thy Bactrciav Tov ovpaver. 

*°’Heovoate ote éppéOn Tois adpxaiots, OU dovevoers: 
os & dv dovevon, evoxos exrat TH pice. *éyad dé 
Néyo vuiv OTe Tas 6 dpyilouevos TH adeAd@P avrov 
” 4 rn . OA 2 a v a 93 A 
€voyos extra TH Kploer’ os 8 ay ein TO adeAdO 

9 A e Lf 5 54 A e ? a * 
avtov, ‘Paxa, éevoyos éotat tm auvedpip’ bs 8 dv 
elrn, Mapé, évoxyos éoras eis Thy yéevvay Tov aTupos. 


N 
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* dv ovv mpoodépns TO SHpov cov em) ro OvotactTn- 
pov Kaxei pvnoOns ote 6 adeXpos cov exer TL KaTAa 
cov, *ades éxel TO Spor cov Eutrpocbev Tov Bvata- 
ortnpiov xal Umraye mpwrov Siarrdaynht TQ aderad@ 
, > \ / \ PS) as 95 ¥ a] 
gov, Kal tote €AOay mpcodepe TO Sapov cov. ich 
evvo@yv T@ avTidikm cov Tayv Ews OTov ef per’ avTot 
éy TH 60@° pntoTé oe Trapade o avtliixos TO KpwTi 
‘ , 
Kat Oo KpiTNS TO Vairnpéry, Kal eis huraxnv BAnOnon. 
ry t ? \ 2g 2 A ” a 
aunv éeywm aot, ov pn é&ENOnS ExetMev Ews ay 
bd mY) a \ 4 5 279 , ¢ 
aToé@s Tov éaxyatov Kodpayrny. Hxovoate ort 
9 10 ’ ! 98 >» _\ Se / con af a ¢ 
éppéOn, Ov poryevoets. *eyw Sé A€yo Vyiy bre Tas 6 
Br€rrwv yuvaixca pds TO ériOuvpnocar avtny dn éepol- 
yevoey avTny év TH Kapdia avtod. “ei 5é 6 ddOarpos 
cou 0 be€t0s oxavdanives oe, eX avTov Kal Bare amo 

A. / Ul vA 9 , A A al 
cov’ cuphéper yap coe iva amrornrar ev THY pEedov 

\e \ a , A 9 / 80 \ 

cov Kab 7) OAOY TO Tapa Gov BANOT eis yéevvay. ™ Kat 
> e , ‘ ” > A \ 

el 7 SeEva cou yelp cxavdarlber ce, Exxorov avtny Kai 
A “a ”” Led 

Bare aro cov’ cupdépes yap cot iva amonntat bv Trav 

A : \ \ ¢ A a , : ee A > f 

PeXGV Gov Kal Ly ONOV TO TOG cov Eis yeevvav aTrENOn. _ 
LA N a a 
1 "Eppé@n 5€, “Os av atroAvon tHv yuvaixa avrol, 
, 2 A 9 t s> VL OL y7 Cai ae 
S0Tw avtn atoataciov. ™ éyo dé Néyw Dyiy Ore Was o 
atToWov Thy yuvaixa avTod TapeKTos NOYoU TopveEias 
moves avTny povyevOnvat, Kal Os edv atroAeAupevny 
yaunon, povyarat. 
\ 

“Tladw yrovoare ore éppéOn rots apyaiow, Ove 
emlopknaets, aTrodwaes 5é TO KUpi@ Tovs SpKovs cov. 
gt? a 5 Q t fia ee e 2 ’ ? A 

ey NEYO vuly fn OfoTat OAWS’ pNTE EV TH 
? a ef 6 , 9 4 A 6 A. 33 , 9 a a 
ovpave, OTe Opovos dorlv tov Oeod’ “unre év TH yi, 
Ul s nA 
OTL UTrOTrOOLOY é€oTLY THY TOd@Y avTad* pyTE Els 
iA 
‘TepoooAupa, OTe Tors early Tod peyarou Baciréos’ 
3c , 9 A nA bd ’ (oA 9 bu la 
pte €v TH Kepary gov opoans, OTL ov dvvacat piav 
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A A 
tpixa NevEnY troujoas H pérawarv. *™ &otw dé 6 Adyos 
€ n ( 
vpav val vai, ov ov: ro bé mepicody TovTwY ex tod 
®woynpov éoriv. 
> ’ 

*"Heovcare ore éppéOn, "OdOarpcv avt) oOar- 
pov kal odovra aytt ddovros. “eyo Sé Aéyw piv 
4 9 a A A. 9 > of e , 
Hy avTioTivat TP Tovnpe’ GAN otis ae parites 
eis thy SeEtdy oiayova cov, otpéov avta Kab THY 

7 uy ’ P ‘ U] 
e a A \ a , 
GdAnv’ “cal t@ Oérovti cot xpiOnvat nal Tov yiTava 
“ bd A 
gov AaBety, apes avT@ nal Td ipatiov’ “Kal doris ce 
Gyyapevoes pidsov ev, Uraye pet avtod dio. “Te 
? A , \ \ 4 2 > A A , 
airovyvtl oe 60s, Kal Tov OéXovra aro cov Saveicacbar 
A 9 A 
pn atroorpadys. 
“’Heovoate Ore éppéOn, “Ayarnoes tov wAnoiov 
oY , A 3 @ , 44 3? \ de / 
cov Kai pionoess Tov éxOpdv cov. “éyw 5é€ rAéyo 
a) A a , 
vpiv, ayaTare Tovs éxOpors vuay Kal Tpocevyerbe 
e \ a , e a. 456 / @ e\ ce) 
trép tov SwwKovtwy vas mows yévnobe viol rod 
WaTpos vay Tov év ovpavols, OTL TOY HALOV aUTO 
avarédre emi tovnpods Kal ayabovs Kai Bpéyer énrl 
Sixaiovs nal ddixous. “édyv ydp ayamnonte Tovs aya- 
Tavras vuas, Tia picbov Exere; oY Kal of TEeA@vaL 
TO avTo Trovovaw; “ Kai day aomaanabe Tors adeddods 
UpaY movov, TL Teptocoy TroLetTe; Ovi Kal ot eOviKxol 
> \ a 48 ° Coa , e e 
70 avTo Trowtow; “érecGe odv vpels TédAELOL Gs 6 
TATHP VLaY O OUpavios TENELOS EoTLV. 

‘TIpocéyere 5é thv Stxaoovyny vpov py 
moviy éumpocbev tov avOpwrav mpos TO Ocabjvar 
avrois’ et Sé pnrye, ptoOoyv ovK éxere Tapa T@ TraTpl 
e a“ a 3? a b] A a9 9 A 
Voy TO ev Tois ovpavois. *OTay ovy Tro“nS EXEnpo- 
ovvny, pn cartions Eurpocbéy cou, dotrep ot vro- 

a a a a , 
KpiTal Tovovaw év Tals cuvaywryats Kat év Tais pupass, 
A nA f 
draws -dofacOdcw vd tov avOpeéTav’ aunv rAeyw 
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ec a 3 / A Ao b a 8 “a de “ 
Upiv, améxovow Tov picOov avtav. * cov Sé TroLovvTos 
, 4 a € 
éXeENLOoUYAY 7) YVOTW  aploTepa cov Ti TOL H 
5 D ac 3 € , 2 A a 
efia cou, “ows 7 cou 7 éXenLocUVN ev TO KPUTTTO, 
xal 6 waTnp cov Oo Brétav ev TH KpUTT@ aTrodocet 
ool. 
5 . 4 , 9 v e e 
Kai otav mpocevynabe, ove EcerOe ws ot viro0- 
lA a a a ra 
Kpital’ ote didovow év tais cuvaywyais Kal év traits 
a a a 4 
ywviats Tov TraTEL@Y EoTeTEs Tpoce’yerOaL, dTTwS 
“ nA 9 3 a 
havaciy Tois avOpwrrois. anv Neyo Uyiv, amréxova ty TOV 
k 
picOov avtav. °ad 5é bray rpocedyn, eicedbe eis TO 
Tapelov cov Kai KrEioas THY OUpay cov mpdcevkat TO 
A A € 4 
Tatpl cov TO ev TO KPUTTO, Kal 6 TaTHp cou 6 BrETOD 
bd a A b] t 7 / \ 
éy T@ KpuTT@ arrodwce cot. *Tlpocevydpevoe S€ pr 
e A 
Barroroynonte Oamep ot EOvixol: Soxodaw yap ore ev TH 
a , 
jTo\uroyia avtav eicaxoveOnoovTat. * un ovy dpotw- 
a \ € \ ¢€ -@ 
Onre avrois’ oldev yap 0 TaTnp vudy Oy ypelay ExereE 

a a > f£ 

Tpo Tod Vas alTHoaL GuUTOD. 
°Odrws ody mpocevyerOe vpyeis’ Ildrep nyuav 6 év 
A a Ww 
Tois ovpavois, ayiacOntw TO dvoua aov* ™ éXOaTw 
7 Bacitreia cov’ yevnOnrwa ro OéAnua cov as ev 
ovpav@ Kai él yas’ “ roy aptov huav rov émsovctov 
\ ec a , - 12 5 ec a bd ~~ € a 
Sos nuiy onuepov’ “Kal ages nuiv Ta opetAnuata Hpor, 
c e a 27 7 a » f Cae ae \ 
ws Kal nucis adyxapev Tols oderrétais nuov’ ™ Kal 
\ > / e a ? / a a ca € a 
en EevoeveyKns NMas ELS Telpagpmov, AANA prvcat NAS 
amré Tov Trovnpov. 
14? \ \ 3 a a 3 , \ , 

Kav yep adnre tots avOpemas Ta TaparTeépata 
avTav, adjoe: Kal vpiv 6 TaTnp VuwY Oo ovpavios: 
15 9A A \ fA a ? / \ , 

dav 5€ pn adynte tots avOpwros Ta TwapaTTw@pata 
avrav, ovde 6 TaTHp vue adjoes TA TapaTTopmata 
UMOv. * 
4 U e e ¢ 
*"Orav 5é vnorevnte, pn ylverOe ws of viroKpiTai 
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‘3 / \ ’ 2 a ¢ 
oxvOpwroi’ apavifovew yap Ta TpdcaTa avTav bres 
havaciv Tots avOpwrois vnorevovtes. anv Neyo vpiy, 
aréyovow tov picOdoy avtav. “ad S€ ynotevov 
Great cov tTHv Keharynv Kal TO TpdcwTev cov vi- 
of A A 

pat, “drrws un paras Tols avOpérows vnctevov GANG 
T@ Twatpi cov T@ év T@ Kpudalw, Kal 6 TaTHp cov 
e / > “a f b] , 
6 Brérav év To Kpudaip atroddce: cor. 

M7 Onoaupivere viv Onaavpovs él THs yas, 
of \ A A b ‘ \ 4 / 

Omrov ons Kal Bpwaots adaviter, kal drrouv Krétrras S10- 
pvacovow Kat Krétrrovew’ ™ Onaavplfere 5é vyiv On- 
> b) A ¢ AA \ v a“ > 
caupovs év ovpave@, drrou ovTe ans ote Bpaots adaviter, 
kat Orrov KAérrat ov Supiacovoew ovdé KrETTOVELW. 
*“Orrou yap éorw 6 Onaavpos cov, exci Ectat Kal 7 

, a2 ¢ ' a / ’ > e 
xapdia gov. O Avyvos ToD cwpatos éoTW oO 
dpOarpds. édy ody 6 ddbOadpos cov amdovs 7, Srov 

a . , 

TO c@pa cov poteivov éxras’ ™ dav 5é 6 obOarpos cov 
a > 9 
Tovnpos 7}, OAOY TO THuad Gov oKoTEWOov EoTal. Eb avY 

a \ 
76 has TO év Gol oKdTos eoriv, To oKdTOS TOcOV; “Ovdels 
Suvaras Svol Kupiots SovAevew* 4 yap Tov &va puonces 
Kat Tov Erepoy ayamnoe, 7 évos avOéEerar Kal Tov 
e. h6f , b ] Lf n 4 \ 
érépov xatadpovnce. ov duvacbe Ged Sovrcvew Kat 
papova. ™ Ara tovTo Aéyw vVyuiv, py pepimvare TH 
uy vuov ti daynre 7 tl winre’ pndé TO cepatt 
€ « ¢ 63 U 9 N e A af ? a 
vpov ti evdtancbe. ovyt H uy? reldv dori THs 
tTpopns Kal Td capa Tod évdvpatos; ” éuBreWare eis 
Ta TeTewa Tov ovpavod, Ott ov atrelpovaow ovdé Oepi- 
Cova ovde cuvayovow eis atroOjxas, nal 6 waTnp 
can ¢€ 9 4 , 2 7, 9 e¢ oan A ’ 
Upav 6 ovpavios Tpéper avTd* oy vets padXov Siagée- 
pete avrav; ™ ris € €F vay pepiuvev Svvatas trpoaGel- 
vat ert Thy nrAtKiav avTod mayuy Eva; ™ Kal rept évdv- 

A 9 A 
patos Ti. pepipvare; xatauabete Ta Kpiva Tov aypov 
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A bed tf 
mas avéavovaw* ov KoTiaaw ovdé vnBovew. ™réyw 


Se Upiv bre ovSe Toropav ev waon rh SdEn avrod repie- | 


Barero os & tovtav. “ei &€ Tov yoprov Tov aypov 
onpepoy ovTa Kal avptov eis KAiBavov Badrdpevoy 6 
Geds Tas dudtévvuciv, OV TOAN@ UGAXov Duds, ddwvyo- 


miotot; * 7 ody pepysvnonre AéyovTes, Ti dayopev 


Tt wimpev 7 TL WeptiBarwpcba; “ravTa yap Tatra 
Ta €Ovn émifntotow’ oldev yap o TaTnp vpuay Oo ovpa- 
vos OTe ypyteTe TOUTMY avavTav. * Enreire Sé mpwToy 
thy Bactrelav tov Oeod cai tHv Sixatocvyny avTod, Kat 
Taita Tavra mpoareOncetar vuiv. ™ pn ovv peptevn- 
ONTE Eis THY a’ptov’ 4 yap avploy pEepyvnoeE EaUTHS. 
dpxetov Th nuépa 7 Kaxla avrT7s. 


*M?) xpivere, Wa py xptOnres * ev @ yap xpl- 


pate Kpivere xptOnoecOe, kal dv @ pétpw petpetre 
petpnOnoerar vuiv. *ri dé Bréres TO Kapdhos TO ep 
T@ OPOaAU@ Tod aderpod cov, thy 5é év TO oe Od- 
Gare Soxov ov xaravoeis; ‘1 mwas épeis TH aderAPD 
cov, "Ades exBarw To Kapdhos ex Tod dpOarpod cov, 
cad isod 1 Soxds ev TH opOary@ cod. ‘vroxpira, 
éeBare mpatov éx Tod dfOarpod aod thy Soxov, Kat 
Tore SuaBréweis éxBarely To xaphos x Tov 6pOarpod 
Tov adeAdod cov. 

°M7) dare rd Gytov Trois xvalv, pndée Barnte rTovs 
papyaplras vov Eurpoobey taév yolpwv, unmoTe KaTa- 
TaTnocovew avrovs év Tots wooly avtay Kal orpaevTes 
pnEoouw vas. 

1 Airetre, cad SoOnceras tiv’ Snreire, eal evpycere’ 
Kpovere, Kal avovynoetat viv. * ds yap 6 aitév Nap- 
Bave, cal o Snrav evplone, cal TS KpovovTs avoryn- 
oetar. °9 tls dotw é€ vudv dvOpwros, Sv aitnoe: 6 


‘Nee Sn ee 
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vids avTod aptov, 1 AiGov éemidaces avTo; “7H Kal 
> O 2 7 \ ov ar 7 a. 11> 9 € on 
tXOuy aiTnoel, £7 Opw Eemidwoe aUT@; ” EL oUY VpELs 
b6 idate So ryada 5160 is Té 

qovnpot ovres oldate Sopata ayaa Sidovat Tots Téxvots 
ULOV, TOTM pLAAXOV 6 TaTHp VuaV 6 év Tois ovpavois 
Sdcet ayaba tois aitatow avrov. “ayta otv bca 
a A a a ea eww of 

av Oérnte wa Trowdow vpiv ot dvOpwrrot, ovTws Kal 
Upets ToveiTe avTOIs’ ovTOS yap éoTLV 6 vomLos Kal ot 
a popnras. 

3 BicéNOare Sia THs orevns muAns’ $re mrAarTela 
e , 9 , e ear e 3 U 9 
UAH Kal EevpyYwpos yn O05 n amrayouvca els TV 
ATWAELAY, Kal ToANOL Elo of EicepxYopmevot Se avTHs’ 
Ww” \ e , \ r: e eaN ¢ 8 

OTL OTEVH N TVAN Kal TeOALWpEevN N OOS H Amrayovca 
eis THY Conv, Kal orJLyot cicly of evploxovTEs avTHY. 

* TIpocéyere ard trav yrevdorrpopntav, oitives ép- 
xNovTat Tmpos vas év évdupacw mpoBatwv, écwhev Sé 
eioww AVKOL Aptrayes. “amd TaV KapTa@V avTaY ém- 

? b] U , U 9 \ 9 a 
yvaceo be avTovs. pnts cvA\rNEeyOUGLY amo axavOay orta- 
g@uras 9 amd tTpiBorwv cixa; “oltTws may Sévdpov 
% 5 \ \ a A \ \ / 
aya0ov Kaptrovs Kadouvs mrovet, TO S€ Gampoy Sévdpov 

y a 18 2? 8 ’ / § 9 ‘ 
Kaptrovs tovnpovs trove. “ov Suvatat Sévdpov ayaboy 
Kapirovs Trovnpovs Troveiy, ovdé Sévdpov campov Kaptrovs 
Kanovs Tovey. ™ arav Sévdpov pn Tovoty Kapiroy Kadov 
’ ’ 9 a ay 20 ¥ 2 \ a 
exxomrretat kat eis mip Baddrctar. *apaye amo tay 
KapTrav avTay éemuyvocerOe avtous. 

* Ou mas 6 Aéyov pot, Kupie, xvpre, eicedevoeras 
eis THv Bacteiay TaV ovpavav, GAN 6 Tolwy TO OeE- 
Anua TOU TaTpos pou Tov ev ToOIS OVpavois. ™TodXol 
épotaly pou év éexelvy TH nyépa, Kupte, xvpte, ov TO o@ 

a A b , 
dvopate empopnrevoaper, Kal TH o@ OvopaTe Saipovia 
b , a a > ff / \ 9 , 
éEeBdnroper, cal To o@ ovépate Suvapers ToNas €Tr0Un-. 

? a ee , 
gapev; ™xal téTe Gporoyjyow avtois ore Ovderorte 
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Eyvwv vyds, atroywpeire am’ euovd ot épyalopevoe Thy 
avopiav. 

*Tlds ovv dais axovet pou TOS AOyous ToUTOUS Kal 

a ? ‘ e , b] if ef bd 5 id 
Tovel aAVTOUS OpotwOnceTat avdpl hpovip@, daTLs @Kod0- 

a 4 
pnoev avtod THY oixiay éml THY wétpav. ™ Kal KaTéEBN 
€ \ 9 e \ ” ew 
n Bpoxn xal 4rXOov of wrotapol Kal Ervevoay ob avepor 
kal mpocérecay TH oixia éexelvyn, nal ovn Erecev® tebe- 
perlwro yap él thy métpav. ™xal mas 6 dxovwv pov 
TOUS AGYouS TOUTOUS Kal {17} TOLBY aVTOVS OuoLWOncETaL 
avipl pape, doTis @Kkoddopunoev avtod THY oixiav él THv 
dppov. ™ xal catéBn 1 Bpoxn Kal nrOov of TroTapol Kat 
emvevoay ot avepor Kal mpocéxorpav TH oikia éxelvy, cat 
¥” , 9 ¢ An dA ’ 28 2s 
Errecev, Kal nv n Wracts avTns peyadyn. ™ Kal éyévero 
% > +f e 9 fe) Ay 4 7 > ’ 
Te eréXecev Oo Inaovs Tovs Aoyous TovToUs, é£eTANC- 
ev 2) A a 8 aw, 8 \ 

govTo ob dxXNot eri TH Sidayn avTod’ “nv yap &- 
Sacxwv avtovs ws é£ovoclay éxwv, cal ody ds of 
ypappateis avrav. 

8 *KaraBdavr S& att@ dé Tod povs, HKodov- 
Onoav avT@ dyNot Troddol. *xal idod Nerpos mpoc- 
eXOav mpocexuver avT@ Aéywv, Kupte, éav Oérxs, Sv- 
vacal pe xaOapica, *xal éxrelvas thy yeipa hrpato 
avTod Aéywv, @érw, xabapicOntr. Kal evOéws éxa- 
OaplaOn avtod n Aérpa. ‘Kal Eyes avT@O 6 “Inoods, 
“Opa pnoevi eins, adda Uraye ceavtov Sei€ov ro 
jepet nal mpoceveyxov Td S@pov 0 tpocétakev Maians, 
eis papTupLoy avrois. | 

* KicenOovtos 5€é avtod eis Kadapvaoup, rpoondOev 

A a > \ 

QUT@ ExaTovTapYos TapaxaN@v avTov ° Kal Aéywn, 
, ¢€ a 4 ? a > 

Kupue, 6 ais pou BéBrntat ev tH oixia trapadvuti- 

xos, Servas Bacavitopevos. "Aéyer adto, "Eyo éAOay 

Geparrevow adtrov, * atroxpiBels Sé 6 éxatovtapxos 
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w” , 9 9 e A v4 . e \ \ s 
é€gn, Kupie, ove eiul ixavos va frou vie THY oTeyny 
eiaéXOns* adAG povoy eirré NOY, Kal iaOnoeTat 6 Tais 
9 \ \ > \V Ww , 9 e \ ? , »” 
pov. *Kal yap éyo avOpwrros eit vio e£ovciay, éywv 
vm’ éuavtTov otpatitas, Kalb N€yw TovT@, TlopevOnr., 
, 4 rt, cy] wv A 
kal qmopeverat, kal dddr\o, "Epyou, cal épyerat, Kal 
t@ Sovrp pov, Ilolncov toito, cal rove. * axovaoas 
5é 6 “Incots eOatpacev nal elev tois axonovOovcw, 
? \ / e oa 9QE\ 9 a 3% A , , 
Apnv Neyo vyuiv, ovdse ev To ‘Iopanr tocavtTny trict 
¢e a a 
evpov. “rAéyw Oé vuiy Ort woAXNOl amd avatoNay Kal 
Sucpev nEovow Kal avaxduOnoovrar peta ABpady cal 
"Ioadx cal “laxdB év tn Bacirela tov ovpavav’ ™ of 
Sé viol tns Bacidelas éxBANOnoovTat eis TO TKOTOS TO 
éEdtepov’ éexet Extar. 6 KravOpos Kai o Bpuypos Tav 
odovrwv. “xal elev 6 “Inoots to éxatovtapyn, 
"Traye, wos érictevocas yevnOntw cot. Kal ia@n o Trais 
év TH &pa éxeivy. 

“Kal erddv o “Inaois eis tHv oixiay Térpov eldev 
Thy TevOepav avtov BeBAnpéevny kal wupéoaovaav. “Kat 
rato THS YELpos adTHS, Kal adnKev aUTHY O TrUpETOS’ 
kai nyépOn, Kal Sinxover avta. “orplas Sé yevomévns 
mpoonveyxav avt@ Satpovitopévous troAXovs* Kal é&é- 
Bareyv Ta mvevpata Noyw. al wavTas Tos KaKws ExoV- 
tas €Oepamrevcer, " orrws mANpwOn To pnOev Sia “Hoatov 

A. , V4 9 A \ 9 ? i¢ ” 
Tov wpopytov AéyovTos, Autos Tas doOeveias nywv 
éxaBev cal tas vocous éBactacev. 

*°Tdav 5€ 6 "Inoots moddods Sydous Tepl avTov 
exéXevoev amredOeiy eis TO mépav. “xal mpocedOov 
els ypaupateds elev atta, Aiddoxare, axorovOncw 

oe 2\ 9 20 ‘ , 9 A € 9 a 
gou Omou éay amépyyn. ™Kxai reyes avT@ oO ‘Inaods, 
Ai dddirexes horeovs Eyovow Kal Ta merTewa Tov 

a (o / 
ovpavov Katacknvocets, 6 5é vids Tob avOpwrov ovK 


MATT. 2 
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eyes mov tHv Kepadny Krivy. ™ Erepos S€ Tav paOn- 
Tov elev avT@, Kupie, élitpeyrov pou mpwtov azred- 
Geiv xat Oarpat tov warépa pov. ™6 dé *Inoods révyee 
avT@, "AxoXovber pot, cal ades Tods vexpods Barat 
TOUS EQUTOV VEKpoUs. 

* Kal éuBavtt avt@ eis Td mrolov, nxorovOnoav 
avtT@ of pabnral avrod. “Kal idod cetopos peyas 

6 
> / 2 a Ul v4 \ a / 
éyéveto éy tT) Oaraooyn, @aTE TO WrotoV Kader Oat 
e¢ 4 a / ‘ > A \ 2 7 25 
vie Tay KU“aTwY’ autos 6é éxafevder. ™ xal rpoced- 
Govres Hryetpav avTov AéyovTes, Kipse ceécov, atrod- 
AUpcOa. * Kal Aéyes avtois, Té Secrol ore, ortLYy0- 
mWisToL; ToTE eyepOels emretlunoey Tois avéuots nal TH 
Garaccn, kal éyévero yadnvn peyaryn. ™ ot 5é avOpwrrat 
€Oavpacay Aéyovtes, Tlotamds éotw obdtos, OTs Kat ot 
dvenot Kat 7 OadXacoa avT@ VTraKovoucW ; 

** Kal éXovros avtoi eis TO mépay eis THY YOpay 
tov LTadapnvav, vrnvtncay ait@ Svo0 Saipovetouevoe 
éx TOY pynpelov éFepydpevot, yarerrol Alav, Wore p71) 
ioyvew twa tapeddeiy Sid Tis od0d éxelvys. ™xal 
idod expakay Aéyovtes, Ti nuiv Kal col, vie Tov Oeod; 
nrGes woe Mpo Katpod Bacavicas nuds; hv Sé 

tN > 9 : > fF [ a bd , 
paxpav an’ avt@v ayédn xolpwy TodAdav RocKkopévn. 
ot S€ Salpoves mapexadovy avtov Réyovtes, Hi éx- 

U € a 9 s € A > \ 9 lA ww” 
Badrets nas, atrooTetNoy nuas els THY ayeAnv TOV 
yoipwv. “xal elev avtois, “Tadyere. ot 56 é£ed- 

, 3A ? ‘ / é > . od 
Govres amnrOov eis Tovs yoipovs’ Kal idSov apyunoev 

a ¢€ ee 4 A Aa > \ , 
waca % ayéAn Kata Tod Kpnuvod eis thy Oaraccay, 
kat améOavov év tois voacw. oi && Booxovtes 
Epuyov, nal arredOovtes eis THY aTOdLY arnyyetNay 

, \ led } , 34 } io dD A 
qavra xal ta Tov Satpovifopévov. ™xal dod raca 

e A “A 
wos e&nNOev eis UTTavTnoW TO "Inaod, cal idovTes 
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? A , v4 ” 3 \ a e l 
@UTOV Tapexadecav O7Tws petaBy amo TeV oplov 
auTav, 

9 *Kai éuBas eis rroiov Sverépacer, nai #AOev eis 

\ iO VA, , 2 \ 6 ”») v4 9 a 
Thy tOiav Todw. *Kal iSod mpocéhepoy avT@ Trapa- 
AutiKov emt Krivns BeBAnpévov. Kat Sov o "Incods tv 
wistw avTév elrev TH TapaduTixw, Odapoe téxvov, 
adievtai cov ai dpapriat. *xal (dod tiwes Tav ypap- 
patéwy eltrov év éavtois, OvTos BAacdnpet. *xal idov 
eo? ” A b] , ? a 9 e 9 Aa 
6 ’Incoovs tas évOupnoets avrav elev, ‘Ivati évOupetabe 
qovnpa év tais Kapdiais vuav; “tl yap éotw ev- 
coTrwtepov eizreiy, "Adievtai cov at apapriat, 7 eitrety, 
“BR ‘ \ / . 6 de On v4 ? / 
‘Eyerpe xal aepirrater; Siva 5é eidnre ore éEovciay 
Eyes 6 vids Tod avOpwrov éml ths yns adiévar apuap- 

4 , “A A b ] ° =~? 
tlas, ToTe Neyer TH TrapadvTiK@, "EryepOels apov cov 
Thy KAlvnv cal Umaye cis Tov olxov cov. ‘Kal éyep- 
Gels amnrOev eis tov olxov avtod. ° iSovres 5é of dyAoL 
éhohnOncav Kal édoEacav tov Gedv tov Sovta é£ovoiav 
ToLavTny Tois avOpwrrois. 

°Kai mapayov o “Inaots éexeiOev eldey avOpwrov 
xaOnpevov éri Td Terwviov, MaOOaiov rNeyopevov, rat 
eyes avT@, "AxorovPer pot. Kal dvacTas nKoNov- 
Onoev avo. 
10 \ > éy 9 Le 9 é ? “ > 7 ‘ 
Kai éyévero avtov avaxeipévov éy rH oixia, Kai 
i6od qoAXol TeA@vaL Kal apapTwrol éAOovTES cUVA- 
véxewto T@ "Inoov Kai Tois pabnrais avtod. “Kal 
90 / e a ” a A 9 A , 
jdovres ot Papicaion EXeyov Trois paOnrais avrov, Acari 
peta TOV TEehoVaY Kat apapTworov éablet o SidacKanos 
e€ ee é 12 ¢ be 9 Ul t 9 Hf ¥ e 
vuev; “o adxovoas elrrev, OV ypelav eyovow oi 
> ’ A my) a_» 18 t 
loxvovTEs taTpov adXXr of Kaxds EyovTes. *sropevOEevTes 
5é padere ti dori, “EXeos Oé\w Kat ov Ouciav. ov 
9 
yap 7XOov Karécat Sixalovs GAAA apapTwXovs. 
) 2—2 
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“Tore mpocépyovtas avT@ of pabntai ‘Iwavvov 
Aéyovres, Avati jpeis Kal of Papicaios vnoretoper 
mona, of S€ paOnrai cov ov vnoctevovew; “Kal eltrev 
avrois 6 “Incods, M2) dvvavtat ot viot tot vupdavos 
mev0eiy ef doov per avtav éeotiv 6 vupdios; éXevcov- 
tat dé nuépas bray amapO7 am’ avtav o vupdios, Kar 
Tore vnotevaovow. * ovdels Sé éwiBadrer ériBAnpa 
paxovs ayvadou él iatim madam’ alpes yap To 
. WANpwLa avTOU ato Tov ipatiov, Kal yeipoy cylopa 
yiverat. ™“ovdé BadXovewy olvoy véov eis acKods Tra- 
Aatovs’ et O€ pnye, Pyyvuvras of acxoi, Kad 6 olvos éx- 
yeitat Kal of aokol amroA\vyTaL’ adda Barrovow olvoy 
véov eis doxovs Katvous, Kal duoTepot cuvTNporvTas. 

* Taira avtov XaNnobvTos avTois, Sov dpywyv érOdp 
Mpocexuves avT@, NEyov OTe “H Ouyarnp pov apte 
éreneUTnoev, GAA EAOdv erribes THY yYElpa cov é 
avtny, kal Enoerar. “xal éyepOels 6 Incovs neorovdes 
avT@ Kal ot pa@nrat avtod. ™xal idov yur) aipop- 
poovoa dwdexa ETn TpoceModca orricbev Mato Tod 
xpaomédov Tov iatiov avtou’ ™ 





” \ >] e vn! 
EXeyev yap €v €auTn, 
9 . , ef “a e / > a « 
Eav povoy ayropat tou ipatiov avtov, cwOncopas. 
™6 Se ‘Incovs otpadels cal iddv avtny elrrev, Qapces 
Ovyatep, 7 WiotTts cov cécwKév oe. Kab éowOn 7 yun? 
ato THs pas éexeivyns. *xal éXOdv o "Inaods ets Tih 
oixiay Tov apyovros Kal iddy rods avAnTas Kal Tov 
dyAov OopvBovpevov * éEXeyev, "Avaywpeite’ ov yap 
awéOavev Td Kkopaciov adAd Kaevder. Kal KaTeyédov 
avtov. ore Se é&eBrAnOn 6 Oydos, eloeAOdy expa- 
Tnoev THS Eelpos avTns, Kal nyépO0n To Kopactop. 
26 IEA ¢ D cr 2 of aA 9s 
cal €EnrOev 1 dynun avtn eis ornv THY ynV Exeivny. 
"Kal mapayovts éxeilev te “Inoov, nxodovOnoay 
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airt@ Svo Tuddot xpatovres nab Aéyortes, "EXénoov 
nas, vids Aaveld. ™ &XOovre Sé eis tTHy oixlay mpoo- 
nr\Oov arvtT®@® oi tudrol, nal Aéyes avTois o ‘Inaods, 
Tliorevere ort Svvapat TovTo Trounoat; éyovcw arte, 
Nai, xipte. ™ tore ato Tav dbOarpav avtwv dé- 
yov, Kara tiv mrictw vyav yevnOnto vyiv. ™xal 
ave@yOncav avtav ot obGarpol. Kal éveSpipnOn avtois 
6 "Incois Aéyor, ‘Opate pndels ywookéro. “oi Se 
éEeAOovtes Stehypicay avtov ev Ody TH yH exelyy. 

* Auvrav 5é éEepyouévav, iSod rpoonveyxav avT@ 
avOpwrov xwdov Saipovitopevov. ™ xal exBrAnOévtos 
tov Satpovlov éXadyoev 6 Kwdos. Kal eOadpacay oi 
byAoL AEyovTes, Ovdérrore Ehavn oTas ev TO ‘Ioparjr 
“ot 5€ Dapicaio: édeyov, Ev td dpyovtse trav Satpo- 
vlov éxBarree Ta Satpovia. 

* Kai mepinyev 6 “Incotds ras médeus wacas Kah 
Tas kopas, Sidackwv év rais cuvaywyais avtav xa) 
Knpvcawv TO evaryyédstov Tis Bacirelas Kal Oepatrevor 
Twacav vooov kal macay paraxiav. *iddv &é Tovds 
dyXxous eorrAayyvicOn epi attav, OTL Hoay éoKUA- 
pévot cab éptppévor boel wpdoBata pn Eyovta Trowpéva. 
*roTe Néyet Tols paOnTrais avTod, ‘O pev Gepiopos 
mons, of dé épyaras oArlyou’ * SenOnre ovv Tov xuplou 
tod Oepicpot drrws éexBadn épydtas els Tov Oepiopov 
avrov. 

10 *Kat rpockarecapevos tos Sddexa pabnras 
avrod &exev avtois éEovciavy mvevpatov axabaptov, 
a@oTe exBdadrew arta, cal Oepatrevew Tacay vocov Kal 
macav parakiav. *Tov 6é€ &ddexa arocToAwy Ta 
dvopata éotw Tavta’ mpatos Yipwv o Aeyopevos Ilé- 
tpos xal "“Avdpéas 6 aderdds avtov, ‘laxwBos o Tov 


a 
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ZeBedalov kat “Iwavyns o abderdpos avtod, * Pidurros 
kat BapOoropaios, Qwpas nal MaOGaios 6 redovne, . 





"IdxwBos 6 Tov “Addalov cal @addaios, * Xipev o 
Kavavaios xai “lovéas “Ioxapiotns 6 Kal mapadovs 
avrov. 

*Tovtous Tods Swdexa arrécresdev 6 Inoods wapay- 
yelras avtois éywv, His oddv eOvav pr) amédXOnte, 
9 ’ a 1 2» Ys . 6 , 

Kal eis TOAW Lapapertav pn cicéXOnre’ ° rropeverOe 
5é padrov mpos Ta mpdBata Ta amoNwAOoTa oiKoU 


‘Iopanr. ‘aopevépevoe 5&é xypiocete dAéyovtes StL 


HyyiKxev 7 Bacirela trav ovpavav. *acbevorvras Oepa- 
meveTe, vexpous éyelpere, Aempods KaOapilere, Sarpo- 
via éxBadrcTe' Swpeav édraBere, Swpedy Sore. ° 1) 
KtTyonoOe ypucoy pndée apyuvpov pndé yadxov eis Tas 
favas vuov, ” ur) whpav els oddv pndée dJ0 yLT@Vvas 
pndé brrodipara pnde paBdSov' aks yap 6 épyarns THs 
tpopys avtov. “eis jv 8 av wodw 7 Kodpny eicdrOnte, 
eferacate tls év auth akios €otw* Kaxet pelvate Ews av 
éEXOnte. ™“ eivepyopevor dé ets THY oixlay aomdcacbe 
avTnv. “kal dav pev 4 oixia aia, éXatrw 7 eipnvn 
Upav em avtiy' éav S€ yw) 4h akia, 7 elpnyn bpav pos 
upas ériotpagynta. “al ds av pn SéEnrae Dpas pnde 
aKOVaN TOS AGOrYOUS VLOD, eLepxopevor fo THs oiKlas 
TAS moneae éxelvys cxtivagare Tov Koveoproy TOV ToOwy 
vpeov. “aunyv rAéyw tpiv, avexrotepov Extras yn Xobd0- 
pov cat Topoppav év nuépa xpicews 7 Ti) mode Exeivy. 

*°ld0d eyo amrooTédAw pds ws mpdBaTa ev péow 
AvKov* ylvecOe ody Hpdvipot ws ot Spets Kal axépacot 
ws ai mepictepal. ™ mpocéyete Sé aro Tav avOpdtrav' 
Tapacd@coval yap Vas eis cuvédpta, Kal év Tals cuva- 
yoryais avTay pactiywoouct vas’ * Kab émd Hyepovas 
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6¢ cat Bacrreis axOnoecOe Evexev epod, eis paptipsoy 
avtois Kab trois €Ovecw. ™ dtav $ rapaddcw yas, 
pn) peptmvyoynte mas 7 tL NaAHoHTE’ SoOnceTaL yap 
dpiv év éxelvy TH Gpa ti Nadnonte’ ™ ov ydp vpels éore 
of NaXOUVTES, GANA Td Trvedpa TOD TaTpds KuaV Td a- 
Novy ev viv. * ‘ Tapadaces dé adedgos adedpov eis Oava- 
Tov Kal matnp Téxvov, Kal exovarraoviTa: téxva érl 
yovets kal Gavatdcovew avto’s. ™ Kal écecbe picol- 
pevoe UT TavTav 1d TO Ovoud pov’ 6 Sé vTropelvas Eis 
TENOS, OUTOS TwWOncEeTaAL, *brav $6 SidKwow Byas ev 
TH Wore tavTy, pevyete eis Thy érépav'’ apy ydp 
eyo vpiv, ov pn) TeréonTe Tds Tdres TO “Ioparr 
Ews av EXOn 6 vids Tov avOparov. “OvK éotw pabnris 
umép tov SuddoKanroyv, ovdé Soddos Uarép Tov KUptov av- 
tov. * apxetov TO pabnTn iva yévntas ws 6 SibacKados 
avtov, Kal o Sovr0s Ws oO KUpLos avToOv. et TOV oixKo- 
Seomrotnv BeerleRovr errexddecav, 1Toc@ padrOV ToOvS 
oixtaxods avtov. ™ un oby hoBnOnte avtovs* ovdéy yap 
éoTiv Kexaduppévoy 0 ovK atroKxadvPOnoeTat, Kal Kpv- 
TTOv & Ov yvadOnceTar. "3 rNéyw dyiv ev TH oKoTIa, 
eimrate €v TO hwti’ Kal 0 els TO os axoveTe, xnpvEaTE 
ért trav Swpatov. *xal pr) poBeicOe ard tev arro- 
KTeEvvOYT@Y TO Tapa, THY 5é apuyny pa) Svvapévor arro- 
xretvar’ poBnOnte Sé parrov tov Suvapevoy Kad »ruvynv 
Kal copa atrorécat év yeévyn. “ovyl S00 otpovbla 
accaplou wwnreitra; cal év €€ a’tay ov Teceitas emi 
THY ynv avev Tov watpos var. ™ iad 5é xal ai Tpixes 
Ths Keharns Tacat noo unpévat iol, * 2) ody poBeicde: 
TorrAav orpovOiwv Stadépete vyeis. “las ody dates 
Oporoynoes év éuol Eurrpocbev trav avOpdirwv, opodo~ 
ynow Kay® év avT@ Ewrpoabev rod ratpos wou Tov éy 
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’ mn. 8ser » a 9 8 / 4 a 
ovpavois;) “oatis 6 av dpynonras je épm poo Gev TOV 
avOpurrav, apyicopat Kayo avrov sempeee? TOU Tra- 
TpOs pov Tov ev oupavois. 

“My voplanre OTe Gor Banreiv ep él Tip 
ynv’ ovK 7AOov Barely eipnvnv adda paxaipav. *nr- 
Gov yap Siyacat avOpwrov Kata Tov TaTpds avToD Kar 
Quyarépa Kata THS pNTpOS avTHAS Kal vYpdny Kata THS 
mevOepas avzns, ™ xal éyOpol Tov avOpdov of oixtaxot 

> a gre a , a / ¢ \. 9 > + 
avtov. *'O durov rarépa 7 untépa vrrép eue ovx Eat 

wW @ A eX a 4 e \ 3 \ 9 
pov afwos, Kai o did@v vidov 7 Ouyatépa virép Ewe ove 
” ” 88 “ ’ , \ \ 
éotiw pov akios, ™ Kal os ov AapBaver Toy oTavpoV 
avTod Kal dxoXovbet orricw pov, ovK éxtw pou aétos. 
soe oe 4 \ \ ae EN , Y e 

0 evpey Thy uxyy avTov amodécer avTny, Kal Oo 
amoneaas TV Yruyny avtTov Evexev Euov evpnoet avTny. 

40 ¢ S e A > é dé \ € > \ , 

O Seyopevos vuas ewe Séyeras, wal o eue deyo- 
dé OV a i L “6 Sexo 
pevos SéyeTas tov atroctelNavTd pe. o Seyopevos 

f ’ Ww Ul Ao / , 
Tpopnrny eis ovopa mpopytou pialov mpodntrov Anp- 
erat, xal 6 Seyopuevos Sleacov eis dvopa Sixalov picOov 
Sixalou Anprpetar. “Kal ds édy troticn &va Tév piKpov 
TOUT@Y TrOTHpLOV ruypov povov eis dvopa pabnTod, any 
NEY Upty, OU 47) aTroNéon TOV ptcOdy avTod. 

11 * Kai éyévero bre érérecev 6 “Inoois Siatdcowy 
tois dwdexa pabntais avtod, peréBn éexeiOev tov &- 
Sacxew Kal Knpvoce év rais ToAEoW aUTOD. 

*"O 8é "Iwavvns axovcas év TO Secpotnply ra 
épya tov Xpictov, wéwyas Sid tov pabntev autos 
‘elev avTo, 2D el 6 épyopevos, ) ETepov pocdoKa- 

> A > A : 
pev; ‘xal amoxpibels o “Inoots eliev avtois, Topev- 
Oévres atrayycitare ‘lwdvvn & axovere kal Prérere 
*rudrol avaBrétrovew Kal ywrol mepiTatovow, NeTpol 
xabaplfovrar kal Kwdpol axovovow, Kal vexpol éyelpor- 
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> . 6 fo A 
rat cal wrwyxol evayyerlfovrar’ ° kal paxapios éotw os 
2N ‘ PS) An 9 5) l 
€apy f47) TKAVOAXGON Ev Epol. 

"Tovrwy Sé copevopévwv iptato 6 “Incoids Néyew 
tots dydots trepl ‘Iwdvvov, Ti €&jrOare eis tv eonuov 
OcacacOar; xadapov vid avésou cadevopevov; ®* adda 
vl €EndOate idelv; avOpwrrov év padaxois nudsecpévov; 
iSov of Ta paraxa hopodytes év Tots otxois THY Bact- 
Nov eioly’ °addd ti €EnAOate; mpodynrnv idelv; var 
Aéyo Vyiv, Kal TepiacdTEepov Tpodytov. “ovTds eat 
wept ov yéypamrat, “Idovd éya atoctéAXw Tov ayyedov 
pov Ipod Tpoagwrou cov, Os KaTagKEUacet TV GdoV aoU 
w , 17? \ , Coa ? 27 
éutpoodev cov. “apy rNéywo vpiv, ovK éeynyeptas év 
yevyntots yuvaicay peitov “Iwavvov rod Bartictov’ 6 
dé puxpotepos ev TH Bactrela Tov ovpavav peitov avtov 
€otiv. “amd 5é€ tav nuepov "Iwavvov tov Bamtiatou 
€ws aptin Bactrela tav ovpavey Biaterat, cab Biactal 
apratovew avtnv. “davres yap of mpopnrat Kab o 

, 4 ) ’ ) / 14 > , 
vopos ws ‘Iwavvou em popyrevaay, kat e OédeTe 
beac Gan, autos éotw ‘Hdias o o Hirrov épyerOar. *o 
Eywv GTA aKxovew axovéTa. 

16 T/ be a , . e / bd \ 

ive 6é dpotwaw THv yevedy tavTnv; cpola éotly 
matdiow KaOnpevors év Tats ayopais, & mpoopwvovvta 

aA e / 17 VA > A eciea ‘ 3 
TOLS €ETEPOLS Neyoucwv, HvAncapev vpiv, Kab ovKx 
opynoacbe? €Opnvncaper, cal ove éexoracbe. * rDev 
yap "Iwavyns pyre éobiov pyre river, cal Néyovow, 
Aaipovov eye. “jAOev 6 vids Tov avOpérov écblwv 
xa wivwv, Kal réyovow, "ISov avOpwiros payos nab 
oivotrorns, TeXMovav giros Kal dpaptrwrov. Kal éd.- 
xarwOn 7 copia ard Tay Epyov avis. 

™ Tore npEaro ovedifew tas modes év als éyévovTo 
ai wrreioras Suvdpers avtov, Ott ov petevonoay, ™Oval 
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cot Xopately, oval cot BnOcaiday, ore et ev Tupm nat 
SOO. 2s € ’ € / 2 ¢€ a ’ 
LiSave éyévovtTo at Suvapers at yevopevar ev viv, TWarat 
a b / oe 4 22 4 
av év odxxp Kal o7rod@ petevonoav. ™amdiv rAéyo 
vuiv, Tip@ xal ZOave avextorepoy écras ev npépa 
/ a ec a 38 \ v K 4 \ @ 9 
Kpicews ) vpiv. ™ Kal od Kadapvaovp, py Ews odpa- 
vou rrwOnon; Ews Zhou xataBiBacOnon, OTe ei év L0dd- 
pots éyernOnoav ai Svvdpers ai yevopevar ev col, Euet- 
vey av péxypt TNS onpepov. “aAny Neyo duly OTe YA 
Loddpov dvexrorepov gatas ev nuepa xpicews 4 col. 
°K 9 if Aa “a 3 ra] .Y ¢ | Aa % 

y exelyp T@ Kalp@ atroxpiOels o “Incovs elzrey, 
"E£oporoyovpal cot marep, xvpte Tov ovpavov Kal THs 
yns, Ott Expuipas tavtTa amd copay Kal cuverar, cat 
’ D 2 \ , 96 c f ¢ oe 
amrexaduwas avta vyntias “val o matnp, bTt ovTaS 
> 7 ’ ¥ , 27 D ’ 
éyéveto evdokla éumpoobev cov. ™ Ilavra pot trapedoOn 
Uird TOU TaTpds pov, Kal ovdels errivywwwoKel TOY VidV Eb 
fe) 0 TaTnHp, ode TOY TaTépa TiS eTriyLWwOKEL Eb pL) O 
vios Kal @ édv BovAnTaL 6 vids atroxandYat. 

* Aevre mpos me wavtes of KoTriwytes Kab TrepopTi- 
opévot, Kayo avatravow vas. ™ dpate Tov bvyov pou 
ep’ vas kal padere ar’ epou, OTL Tpaus eit Kal Ta- 
TELVOS 7 xapdia, kab evpnoete avatravow Tais uyais 
vuav. 6 ydp Cvyos pov ypnords Kal 7d hoprloy pov 
mapas EOTLD. 

12 Ep éxelvp 76 Katpp crropevOn 5 r) ‘Incods TOUS 
caSBacw Sia tev oTropipwv’ oi Sé pabnral avtod émel- 
vacay, Kat npEavto TidXew otdyvas Kal écOiew. *ot 
5¢ Dapicaios idovtes elmav avt@, *Id0d of paOnrai 

a A 9 » a 9 , se gt 
cov Tolovaw 0 ovx e€ect Trovely ev caBRate. *6 5é 
> ? a 3 2 2 4 9 / / cf 
eirrev avtois, Oux avéeyywte ti érroincev Aaveld, bre 
érelvacey Kal ot pet avtov; ‘mds eiondNOev eis Tov 
olxov tot Geo Kal tods aprous THs mpobécews Ebayer, 
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0 ov éfoy qv avt@ dayety ovde Tots pet’ avTod, Eb pr) 
Tois lepetow povois; ° ovK avéyvwte dv TO vO" 
Ort Tois caBBacw ot iepeis ev TO lep@ TO caBBaTov 
BeBnrotcw Kal avalriol eicw; * réyo Sé vyiv Ste Tod 
e a Awl > DO q 9 ée > , lA 9 
tepov petloy éotw woe. "eb 5 eyvwxerre Ti eo, 
"Exeos OéXo Kal ov Ovalav, ovK av Katedixacate Tovds 
9 8? ? a , ee a 
avaitlous. *xupios ydp éotuv tov caBBarov o vids Tod 
avOparrov. 
"Kat peraBas éxeiOev nrAOev eis thy cuvaywynv 
bd ” 10 t iS v 4 6 a 4 Oe } 
avtov. “Kal idov dvOpwiros yeipa éyov Enpav’ xa 
émnpdrncay avrov Aéyovtes, Ei Eeatw trois caBBacw 
Geparrevew ; iva xatnyopnowow avtod. “6 &é elev 
? a 4 9 e a ¥ A @ / 
avtois, Tls éoras €& vay avOpwiros os E£er mpoBatov 
” 2\ » / a a , > , 
év, xat éav éurréon tovTo tois caBBacw eis Bobvvov, 
° ’ > \ ) 9 a, woe ? bY t 
ovyl Kpatnoe: avTo Kal éyepec; ™“ardc@ ody dSiadéper 
w t . wt ¥ a D 
avOpwros mpo8atov' wate éEectw Tots caBBacw xa- 
Nas Tovey. “ToTe Néyet TO avOpwire, “Extewov cou 
Thy xetpa. Kal éFérewer, cal arexatectabn vyins ws 
c¢ 
7 aX. 
Eker Oovres 5€ of Papicaios cupBovrAov ~rxaBov 
? ae, 2 \ ’ l 15 ¢ ’ a 
nat avtov, dws avrov amortécwow. “6 dé “Incods 
\ 9 r_ 9 1) ’ t 2 oa 
yvovs aveyepnoey éxeilev. nal nxorovOncav avT@ 
qodnrol, cal eOeparevoey avtovs tavtas, “Kal ére- 
tlunoev avrois wa pr) havepoy avtToy Toimnowow’ 
“ta mwAnpwOh to pnOev dia “Hoaiov tov apodnrovu 
Néyovtos, * 150d 6 mais pov ov HpeTica, 6 ayaTrnTds 
pou eis ov nudoxnoey 4 vpuyn pou’ Onow 16 Tveipa 
pou én’ avtov, kal xpiow Tots Overy araryyenet. * ovK 
épices ovdé xpavyacet, ovdé axovcer Tis ev Tais 
mrarelas tHY havny avtov. ” kaXapoyv cuvTETpLULpevOV 
9 / i , 9 / @ “a 
ov xateaker xa Aivoy Tupopevoy ov Peel, Ews ay 
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’ ¢ > “a \ , 21 a > ? a 
éxBarn eis vixos tHv Kpiow. ™ xal Te ovopaTt avTod 
EOvn éNriovow. 
= Tore mpoocnvexOn avt@ Satpovilopevos Tuddos Kal 
1 ff n 
xopos’ cal éGeparrevoey artov, WaTE TOY KMpoV AaXeELY 
cal Brérew. “Kal éEiotavto wavtes ot oyAoL Kal 
¢ 
éxeyov, Myre obtos éotiw o vidos Aavelid; “ot dé 
a U * 
Dapicaiot axovoaytes elroy, Odvros ov éxBadree 
A n A 
Ta Sawpovia ei py ev tH BeerfeBodvr apyorts tav 
5 if ®eidws Sé€ tas évOuun srov el 
atpoviov. “eidws de tas éevOupnoers avTmy elmev 
avtois, Ilaca Bactrela pepiobcioa nal? éavtns épn- 
al A , A 
povtat, Kal Twaca Tos 7 oikla pepicOcioa Kal éav- 
Ths ov atabnoetar. *xal ef 0 catavas Tov caTavay 
é a ° f 
éxBarr«, ef’ éEavtov euepicOn? was oly ctabnseTat 
n Bactrela avtod; "Kal et eyo év BeerteBovr éx- 
e e ¢€ a / 
Barrow Ta Satpovia, of viol vay év tive éxBarXNovew; 
a 9 4 e a 28 3? \ 939 e 
5c Trovto avtol xpital écovras vuav. ™ ei dé ev wvev- 
pars Geod éyd éxBadrw ta Samora, apa épbacerv ed’ 
an a Aa “a a a 
vpas n Bactrela Tov Oeov. °n raes.dvvaral Tis eicenOety 
eis THY oixlay Tov iaxupoU Kal Ta oKEvN avTOU apTrdcat, 
€ay pn) Wp@Ttov Snan Tov ioxupov; Kal Tore THY oiKlay 
9 a ’ ‘ go ¢ \ of 9 9 a 7 9 a 9 , 
avrov Suaptracet. ”o pn Ov pmeT enod Kat ewod éoriv, 
e a 
Kal o pn cuvdyov pet ewov oxoprrives. 
a ‘4 aA A 
“Aca totto Néeyw vpiv, Taca apaptla wat Bra- 
/ a ~ : 
odnuia apeOnoerat Tots avOperrots, 7 S€ Tov rvedpatos 
? 9 , 82 Vow 2X ¥ 4 
Bracdnpla ovx abeOncetar. ™xal os édy elrn ANoyov 
\ Le eoa Aa 3 , 9 U 9 a“ “A 
Kata Tov viov Tov avOpwrov, apeOnoetat avT@ dos & 
av elirn KaTa TOU TvEevpatos TOU ayiov, ovK abeOnoeTat 
aUT@ oUTE Ev TOUTM TO aidve ove év TO wéAXOvTL. ™*H 
/ 
Twouncare TO SévOpov KaXov Kal Tov Kaptrév avtov Kadov, 
4 A 
n Toimaate TO Sévdpoy campov Kal Tov Kaptrov adrtod 
< \ te) “A 
campov’ €K yip Tov KapToU 76 Sévdpoy ywocKerar 
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*vevynpata éxytovev, mas Suvacbe ayaba rarely to- 
ynpot ovtTes; €x yap Tov Tepigoevpatos.THS Kapdlas 
TO otopa Aare. “Oo dyads avOpwiros éx TOU ayabov 
O@ncavpov éxBadrrt Ta ayaOa, Kal o Tovnpos avOpwrros 
€x Tov Trovnpov Oncavpov éxBadret mrovnpa. ™réyw Se 
€ a A a en 9 \ A / e ow 
Upiy OTL TAY pnua apyov O AarAncovVeW oi dvOpwrrot, 
amobw@aovatv epi av7.d Adyov ev Hywépa Kpicews. ™ Ex 
yap Tav Aoyar cou SixatwOnon, Kal éx TOY AOYOV GoU 
Kkatadixac Onon. 
38 , 9 @ 9 a A a , 
Tote amexpiOncay avt@® Tivés TOV Yypappatewy 
kat Papicalwy réyovtes, Atdacxare, Oédopev amd 
cov onpeiov ideiv. “o S€ atroxpibels eltrev avrois, 
Teved arovnpa nal potyadtis onpeiov émifntei, nat 
onpetiov ov SoOncetat avti ef pr) TO onpeiov lwva Tov 
apogntov. “wamep yap nv “Iwvds év tH Kothia Tod 
KnTouvs Tpeis nucpas Kal Tpeis vixtas, oVTS EaTat 6 
ey “A 9 s 3 A A nA a ¢ J 
vids Tov avOpwrrov ev TH Kapdia THS ys TpEis Nucpas 
a wv “~ 
kal tpeis vixtas. “ dvdpes Niveveiras avaotnoovtas év 
Ti) Kploee peta THS yeveds TavTNS Kal KaTaKpLvotoL 
auTnv, OTL peTevoncay eis TO KNnpvypa lwva, Kab idod 
a9 a ¢ 42 / ’ ? ' ’ 
mdelov lava woe. “ Bacidtcca votou éyepOnoeras év 
TH Kploes peta THS yeveds TavTNS Kal KATAKpLVEL aUTHD, 
ort HAOEV ex TOV Tepatwv THS Hs aKovcat THY codlav 
CoAopa@vos, Kal Sov mrelov LorAopavos woe. 
“"Orav 5€ 16 axabaprov mvetpa €€€XOn amd Tod 
9 a / > J , a a“ 9 , 
av@pwrrov, dS:épyerar ov avidpwv tomav Cntovy ava- 
t 9 e l 44 , 4 Bi \ Z ‘ 
qauoww, Kal ovy evploxer. “tote Neyer, Eis tov olxov 
pou emiotpelrw Obey €EnrAOov. nal éXOov evpicKxes axXO- 
6 
ANalovTa cecapwpévoy Kat Kexoopnpévov. “ ToTE TropEve- 
f > e a e a Sg , 
tau Kat wapadapBaver pel éavtod érra ETepa Trvev- 
a“ a 3 “~ 
pata trovnpotepa éavtod, cal eioeNOovra KaTotKel Exel, 
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kal ylveras ta Exyata tov avOpamov exeivov yelpova 
Tov TpOTwV. oUTwS EcTaL Kal TH yevea Ta’TH TH 
qovnpa. 
“"Ert avtov Aadovdvros Tois Oyo, Sod n NTNHP 
\ e 9 \ 9 A e w "4 A 9 nn 
kat of adeAdol avrod ciotnxecav Ew Enrobvres avT@ 
Narjoa “elev Sé tis avto@, [dod 4 pntnp cov Kat 
of ddeAdol cov tEw éotnxacw Cntovvtés cot NaAHoaL. 
4g ¢ 3 A 9 a 4 b) A / 9 
6 6€ amoxpiOeis eltrev TO EyorvTe avTo, Tis éortuw 
n pnTnp pov, Kal rlyes eioly of abderdpol pov; “ Kal 
éextelvas THY yelpa avrod él rovs pabnrdas avrod 
elrrev, “ldo 4 pntnp pov Kal of adeAdol pov’ ™ doTts 
yap ay Troimon TO OéAnua Tov TaTpds pou Tov év ovpa- 
vois, avTos pou abeAdos Kal aderd?) cal pntrnp éorly. 
13 1 a a ¢ fF | ee 2 ? 6 \ e ? I a 2 
vy TH neepa exetyn efeXOadv o Inaots ex 
“a > 7 9 4 AY f 2 , 
THS oixias éxaOnTo Tapa tHv Oddaccay. * Kal ourn- 
yOncav mpos avtov Gyo ToAAol, Wore avTov Eis 
wrotov éuSavra xabncOat, nal was 6 dyAos emt Tov 
aiytarov eiotnxer. *xal éXaAnoev avrois moda ev 
mapaBonrais, réywov, “Ido é&nrXOev oO omeipwy Tod 
omeipew. ‘*xal évy T@ otreipew avToy & pev erecey 
jwapad thy odov, Kat nAOEV Ta TeTEWa Kal KaTépayer 
avra. "ddra Sé érrecev él ta metpwdn OTrov ovK 
elyey ynv toAAnv, Kat evOéws cEavéretrey Sid TO pe) 
éyew Babos yns° ° nAlov 8é dvateiXavtos exavparicOn, 
kai 51d TO por) Exyew pilav éEnpavOn. "adda bé errecev 
> N 3 U > Ss e wv 9 , 
él tas axav0as, cat avéBnoav ai axavOat Kal aré- 
mviéay avtad. * adda 66 érrecev él THY yHv THY KaNnVY 
kat édidov Kxaptrov, 0 pev Exarov, 0 5é éEnxovta, 0 Se 
Tpiaxovta. *o éywv OTA aKoveTO. 
* Kal mpocerOovtes of padnral eirav avt@, Atati 
év tapaBonais Aareis avtois; “6 dé atroxpiOels elrrev 
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b] a (4 e A , a . ‘ a 

autois OTe ‘Tpiv dé0Tas yvavar ta pvotnpia THs 
/ a 9 a ? 2 97 12 4 
Bacireias Taév ovpavar, éxelvois 5é od Séd0Tar. “ dati 
yap éxet, So8ncetat avt@ nal wepicoevOnoerat’® batts 
Se ovw« eyes, xal 0 Eyes apOnoetras an’ avrov. * bud 
tevTo év TwapaPoXais avtois Nad, te BrétrovTes ov 
Brérrovew Kal axovovtes ovK axovovow ovdé curiodcw. 
14 3 “a 9 a e 4 ¢€ e 
kal dvatAnpovray avtois » mpodnreia ‘Hoalov 7 
Aéyoura, “AxoM axovcere kal ov pu) cuvynre, Kal Bré- 
qrovres BreWere xal ov pr) Wdnte. “ érraydvOn ydp 7 
Kapoia Tod Naod TovTov, Kal Tols aly Bapéws FKovcay, 
\ 3 > A > , 
Kal Tovs opOarpovs avtav éexaupvoar, pniote wow 
Tois opOarpois Kal Trois Waly dxovowow Kal TH Kapdla 
auvacw Kal émiotpéyraow, Kal idcopas avtovs. * vpwy 
Sé paxapvot ot ofOarpoi Ort Brérrovew, Kat Ta dra 
vpav OTe axovovow. “aunv yap Ayo byiv ort 
qodnol mpopnrat cal Sixavoe ereOvpnoav idely & Bré- 
Were, Kal ove eldav, Kal axovoat & axkovere, Kal ovK 
WKOUTQY. 
*°T els ovv axovcate THY TapaBoAny Tod oTrel- 
19 ee ee \ ' _ ; 

pavtos. “ayvros dxovovros Tov Aoyov tHS BaciXetas 
A 
kal pr) cuviévtos, épyerat 6 trovnpds Kal apmafer to 
éomappévov ev tH Kapbdia avrov" odTés eoTw 6 Tapa 
tv Odov amapels. ™6 Sé érl ra merpwdn aotrapeis, 

e 7 > e \ , bd U \ IAN A A 
ovUTOS éoTLY O TOV AOYOY dKovaY Kal evOS peTa yapas 
AapBavev avtov’ ™ovK exer Se plfav év éavT@ adda 
mpockalpos éorev, yevowéevns Sé Oripews 7 Siwypov dia 
Tov Adryov evOds cxavdanrilerar. ™6 8 eis tds axavOas 
omrapeis, ovTds éaTLy 6 TOV AOYOY GKovWY, Kal H MEplLvA 

lo) A A \ 
Tov aidvos Kal 7 aratTn Tov TAOvTOU ouUpviyel TOV 

\ a 
Noyov, al Gxaptros yivetar. ™6 5é él Thy Kadnv YyqV 

/ 
omrapets, otros éorw 6 Tov AOYOY axoVwY Kal ouPMEIS, 

\ 
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Os 57 Kaptropopel Kal Tote? 6 pév Exartoy, o be éEnxovTa, 
6 5é TpLaKovTa 

*”AXANY tTapaBorAny mapeOnxev avtois Réyar, 
‘Opo0twOn 1) Bactreia Tav ovpavov avOpeTe orei- 
pavrTt Kaddv oméppa év T@ ayp@ avrov. ™ cv bé Te 

3 ’ a 
cabevdery Tos avOpwmovs nrAOev avTov o €xOpds Kar 
> ff U 3 , a , \ 3 oa 
érréatretpev Cikadvia avd wécov tov aitov Kal amnrOev. 
ore O€ eBAdoTnTEY O YoOpToS Kal Kaptoy érrolycen, 
Tore epdvy kal ta bilavia. ™ mpocedOovtes Se ot 
SovAoL Tov oixodeomroTou eltrov a’T@, Kupte, ovyl Kadov 
ovéppa éorepas &v Te o@ ayp@; TWolev ovv exer 
Cilavia; *o b€ &pn avrtois, "EyOpds avOpwiros tovTo 
émrolnaev. ot 5€ SovdAoL avT@ Aéyouvow, Mé€rets ody 
ateNOovres avadreEwpev avta; 6 8 gdnaiv, Oi, 
pyrore cuvAAEyovTEs TA CiCavia Expiloonte Gua avrois 
Tov oirov. “adhere suvavédvecbar apydporepa péype 
Tov Oepicpov, Kal év Katp@ Tov Oepiopov po TOUS 
- ’ a ’ 

Gepiotais, LvArEEaTE rpwtov TA EiLavia Kal Snoate 
ava eis Secpds mpos TO KaTaKatoat avra, Tov Sé aiTov 
cuvayaryerte eis THY atroOnKny pov. 

a”AAAnY tapaBorny tapéOncev avtots rAéyov, ‘O- 
poia é€otly 1 Bactrela Tay ovpavav KoKK@ oWwaTreEDs, 
ov AaBav avOpwiros écTreipey Ev TH Gyp@ avTov" *6 
PiKpoTEpoy ev eoTLY TavTwY TOY oTEpuaTtav, Stay Sé 
avénGn, peilov Tov AaXavav éotiv Kal yiverat dévdpor, 
@aote éOciv ta merewad Tov ovpavou Kal KxatacKnvoiy 
3 “A U ? “ 
éy Tots KNAdOLS aUTOU. 

S"AAnY TapaBoAny EraAncev avtois, ‘Opola éariy 

a a ¢ a 

4 Bacirela tov ovpavav bvpn, fv AaBovoa yuri) 
ed > 3 t , id ? 3 , 
évéxpurey eis adevpov cata tpla, Ews ov éfupadn 
ddov. “Tavta mavta édadnoev o “Inaovs ev wapa- 
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Borais tots Gydols, kab yopls mapaBorrns ovdév 
édanes avrots, “dws mAnpwOn7 Td pnOev Sia Tov 
mpopyntrov NéyovTos, AvolEw év mapaBorais Td cropa 
pou, épevEopar xexpuppéva amd KataBonns. 

“Tote adels tos dydous 7AOEv eis THY oiKlav. 
cal mpoondOov avT@ ot paOnral avrov Aéyovtes, Ppa- 
cov npiv thy tmapaBoAny trav Cilaviwy Tov aypov. 
76 8é amoxpiOels cizrev, ‘O orrelpwy To Kaddv oréppa 
éotiv 6 vids Tov avOpwrrov, 6 S€é aypés eatw 6 Koopos’ 
8rd 5é Kadov orréppa, ovToé eicw of viol THs Bactrelas’ 
ta 8é &iCavia eiow of viol Tov trovnpov, ™ o dé éyOpds 6 
omelpas avra éotwv 6 daBoros" 6 8é Oepiopds ouvtérera 
aimvoes éorw, ot S€ Oepiotal ayyerol eiow. “ @omep 
ovv ovArEeyerat TA Eifavia nal wupl Kataxalerat, OUTS 
v ’ Cae aA 94 a2 ae ey 
éorat év TH ouvTedcla Tov aiwvos. “ amroaTeXel Oo vids 
Tov avOpwrovu Tods ayyéXous avrov, cal cvAAEove ty ex 
ts Bactrelas avtod tavra ta oKxavdara Kal Tods 
qowvvras Tv avopiav, “xal Barovow avrovs eis TV 

t a ft, Xa € we 
Kapwwov Tov TTupds’ éxel Extat Oo KAavOuds Kal o Bpv- 

‘ A 9 99F 43 _¢ eggs ’ ’ ¢ ¢ 
ypos TOY odovTwv. “ ToTE of Sixatot ExAaproval ws Oo 
a bd a A \ x9 A ¢ 4 
NrAtos ev TH Bacircla Tov TwWatpos avTav. Oo éXoV wTa 
axoveTo. 

““Quola éorly 7 Bacireia tev ovpavay Oncavp@ 
Kexpuppéevm ev TO aype@, dv evpwy avOpwros Exper, 
Kal amo THS Yapas avrov Uirdyer Kal TwrE TavTa boa 
. Eyer kal ayopater Tov aypov éxeivov. 

“Tladw sopola éeotly 4 Bacireia tov ovpavav 
9 t 2 , a \ / - 46 OS o 
avOpwr@ europa EnrobytTe KaXovs papyapitas’ ™ evpoy 
Sé &va Twodvutipoy papyapirny avedOov wémpaxey TWayTa 
ooa elyev Kal nyopacey avTop. 

° 9 a 

“TIddkw opola éctly 7 Bacirieia Tov ovpaveav 

MATT. 3 
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caynvn BrAnOelaon eis thv Oardacoav Kat ex TavTos 
yévous cuvayayouon’ “ny ote émAnpwoOn avahiBa- 
> \ ‘ ? \ , 
GavrTes émi Tov aiyiadov Kal Kablcavtes cuvédcEav 
Ta Kava eis dyyn, Ta 88 campa éw Barov. “ ovtws 
wo lg a , a 9A ~ 2 , ew 
éoTat €y TH ouVTENEla TOV aiwvos’ efedevoovTat ol ay- 
yeXot Kat adoptovaw Tods Tovnpovs éx pécov Tav b- 
xkaiwv, “xat Badrovow avrods eis THY KadpLVOV TOU 
qupos* exes état o KArAavOucs Kal 6 Bpuypds Tov 
ooovTaP. | 
“Suvyxatre tavta mavta; Réyovcw avto, Nat. 
6 Se elev avtois, Ata tovTo mas ypappateds 
\ a - A ’ a ef ’ 2 . 
paOnrevbecis tH Bacirtéla Tav ovpavav opotos éotiV 
9 4 9 , ef ? , 9 a 
aOpemr@ oixoderrotn, Satis exBadre. éx TOV Oncav- 
pov avrov Kawa Kal jadaia. 
® Kal éyévero ore erérecev 6 “Inoovs tas wapaBoras 
Tavtas, petrnpev exeiBev. ™ xal eXOdv eis THY tarplia 
avrov édidacKxey avrovs évy TH cUVaywyn avToV, WaTeE 
extrnocecOar avtovs Kat reyew, Tlodev tovte 4 
¢ e ! 5B? er 9 ¢ a 
copia avtn kal at Suvapes; “ ovxy ovTos €oTi 0 TOU 
TEKTOVOS ViOS; OVX 7 pNTNP avToV AéyeTat Mapa 
kai of adeAdol avrov "laxwBos cab Iwond nal Xlwov 
rat "lovdas; “xal ai aderpal avtov ovyl macat mpos 
npas eiolv; moOev ovy rovT@ Tav’Ta Travta; ™ Ka éoxav- 
Sarifovro év avta. o 8é “Inaoovs elrrev avrois, Ovx 
/ a a 
Eat mpodnTns aTipos et pn) ev TH TwaTtpids Kal év TH 
oixla avrov. “xal ov« érolnoev éxet Suvapecs od- 
Nas Sa Tv amiotiay avtov. 

14. VEp éxelve 7G xaip@ Feoucev “Hpains 6 rerpdp- 
xns Thy axony ‘Incov, *xal elirev tots tratoly avrov, 
e 9 9 ’ e s 9 N > 7 > 
Otros éorw Iwavyns o Bawrtiacrys* avtos nyépOn aod 
Tov vexpav, Kat Sia TovTO ai Suvdpeus evepyovow ev 








/ 
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avt@. °6 yap “Hpddns xpatncas tov “Iwavvny &8n- 
’ a n 
oev avtov Kal ev TH puvdaKy aréBeTo 51a ‘Hpwhiada thy 
yuvaixa Dirlrrov tov aderpov avrov. *édreyev yap 
9 fa) ¢€ T , Ov # / ry, ° b) , 5 \ 
avt@ 0 ‘Imdvyns, Ovx é€eotiv oot Bye avtny. * Kat 
Oékwy avrov amoxtetvar epoBnOn Tov dyrov, OTL WS 
mpopyntny avtov eiyov. “*yeveriows Sé yevapévots Tov 
e v4 3 / ¢ / ‘od ¢€ ’ 9 “~ 
Hpw&dov wpynacato n Ouyarnp ths “Hpwésados ev To 
péow Kal pecev TO ‘Hpwdn, *d0ev pel Cpxov wpondo- 
ynoev avty Sovvat o édy airnontar. °9 b€ mpoBt- 
Bacbeica vid THs pytpos avtyns, Ads pot, daly, 
e 9 \ 4 >] f a A 
woe éml wlyaxt thv Kceparnv "Twavvav tov Barticrov. 
°xal AvIrNGels 0 Bacirevs Sia Tavs BpKovs Kab Tovs 
/ > / n 1 ._\ , ’ 
ouvavaxetpevous éexédevoev SoOnyat, cal méurras ane- 
xeparicev lwavyny ev 7h puvraxn. ™ cal nvéyOn 7 Kehary 
avutov él mivaxe Kat €600n to Kopacly, Kal jveyKev 
TH pntpt avTns. “Kal mpowedOovtes of pabnrai avrov 
Ds \ a 4 77s \ ? / ? t 
npav TO Tropa Kal EBarpay avrov, Kal éXOovres amny- 
ay ~ -319 9 2 ¢ 9? a ’ ! 
yetkav T@ Inoov. * axovcas bé 6 “Inaovs avexdpnoev 
2 A 9 3 ” t » 9% 2 \ 
exeiOev ép trol@ cis Epnuov témov Kat idlav’ Kal 
? , ew 9 ’ 2 A a 9 \ a 
GKOVTAaVTES Ol GYAOL NKONOVOnGAaY avT@ Teln ato TWV 
TONEWD. 

“Kal e£eAOav eldev Trodvy oYXop, Kal eoTrrAayxviaAn 
ex avrois kal éOepatrevoey tos appwaTous avTwv. 
* oblas 5 yevopévns mpoonrOov avrm ot pabnral 
Néyovtes, "Epnucs eat 6 TOT0s Kal 7 wpa 746n Trap- 
nrOev’ atroAuvcov Tovs OxAOUS, iva atreNOovTes Eis Tas 
K@pmas ayopacwcw éavrois Bpwpata. “o 8é "Inoovs 
elirey avtois, Ov ypelav Eyougwy amenOciv’ Sore avtots 
¢ oa a 17 _e Se yf: : . A ) ” 
vets ayeiy. “ol d€ ANeyovow avT@, OvK Eyopev 
abe ef p) Tévte aptouvs Kal dvo ivOvas. “o bé clzren, 
PDéperé por We avtovs. “Kal KedXevoas Tods dyYAoUS 

3--2 
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avaxrOnvat ei Tov yoptov, AaBav tods TévTE apToUS 
Kat tovs 800 ivOvas avaBrdyas eis Tov ovpavoy EvdO- 
ynoev, Kal KNaoas Gdwxev Tois paOnrais Tos apTous, 
e \ a wv 2 _\ / \ 
of 5€ paOnral toils GyAots. “Kal Epayoy TayTes Kat 
éyoptacOnaav, Kal npav Td Teptocet ov Tov KNacma- 
tov Swdexa xodivous wrAnpes. ™ ot 5é écOlovtes Hoav 
avdpes woel mevraxtaxlrvoe Ywpls yuvateov Kal tat- 
diav. 
® Kal evdéws nvayxacey rods pabnras éuBnvat eis 
7d WAolov Kal mpowyew avtov eis TO Tépav, Ews od 
amodvan tos OxAous. Kal amroAvcas Tods dxXOUS 
avéBn eis Td Opos Kat iSlav mpocevEacOa. drpias Se 
yevopevns povos nv exel. ™ rd 5é wAotov 7d pécoy THS 
PJaracons jv Bacavitopevov UTd TaY KUpaTaV’ HV yap 
’ cov 25 t \ A A \ 
évavtios 6 avepos. ™reraptn Sé€ huraxn THs vUKTOS 
rev mpos avrovs TepuTratav emi Thy Oaracaay. * Kat 
290 / 9 A e 9 a , 
iSovres avrov of pabnral emt ths Oadacons Tepitra- 
Tobvra éTapaxOncay RéyovTes OTe Davtacpa éorwy, 
xa amd tov doBov Expakav. “evOds Se éXaAnoeY 
avTois Aeyov, Oapceire, eyo eipsr’ pon . poBetaGe. 
*aroxptOels S€ avr@ o Ilérpos elzrev, Kipse, ef od el, 
kéXevody pe eAOeiy apos ce emt ta vdata. ™o Se 
elev, "EXO. Kal xataBdas amd tov maAoiov Ilérpos 
’ 9 A . oo °) a \ \ 9? a 
mTepieratnaey emt ta VdaTa ENOciv mpos Tov ‘Inaovr. 
© Brérov 5 Tov dvepov ioyupov éfo8nOn, Kal ap£d- 
pevos Kxatatrovrivec Oat expakev rAéyov, Kupie, cwody 
31 10é de e939 fr 9 a 9 

pe. *evOéws 5€ 6 ‘Inoois extelvas tiv yeipa erre- 
AaBeto avrov Kat Aéyes avT@, "OduyomicTe, Els TL 
O7 . 82 , 39 t 7 A ? \ a > 
edictacas; ™xat avaRdvrov avtwv eis TO TOLOY EKO- 
mTacey 6 avepos. “ot 5é év To TACLw MpocEKUYyCAY 
avT@ Aéyovtes, "AAnOas Oeod vids «i. 
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“Kat Scarepacavres 7AOov emt thy ynv eis Tev- 
yncapet. “kal émvyvovtes avrov of avdpes Tod ToTov 
exeivou améateiNay eis OAnY THY Teplywpov exelvny, 
Kat Tpoonveyxay avt@ qavtas Tos Kaxas eyovTas, 
% cal Twapexadovy avtov iva povoy apwvrat Tov Kpa- 
omédov TOU ipatiov avrov’ Kat boot navto Suecw- 
Onaoav. 

15 'Tére rpocépyovras rp "Inco ard ‘lepocodd pov 
Papioaio: cal ypapparets Néyovres, *Ararl of padnral 
cov twapaBaivovew thy twapadoow tTav mperRuTépav; 
ov yap vimTovras Tas yeipas Otay dprov écOlwow. 
°6 8 azroxpiOels eltrey avrois, Acati xal vpeis mapa- 
Baivere  rhv evtoAnv tov Oeov Sid Hv tmapadocw 
vuov; ‘a yap Oeds évetetAXato rAéywv, Tina dv 
mwatépa kal thy pntépa, cai, ‘O Kaxodoywov ratépa 
 pntépa Oavat@ rerevtatw' ° vyels S€ Néyere, “Os av 
elarn TO Twatp) 7 TH pntpl, Adpov 6 éavy e& Epov woe- 
ANOHs, OV py TYyLnoEL TOY TraTépa avTOU n THY wNTépa 
avrov. °xal nxupdocatre Tov doyov Tov Beov Sid tHv 
mapadoci ver. "vroxpital, Kada@s empodyrevcev 
repr vpov ‘Haaias Neywr, °*O dads ottos Tots yeiheoly 
pe Tia, 4 5é Kapdia avtra@v moppw améyet am’ éepov: 
°uarnv dé céBovral pe Siddoxovres SidacKarlas evTanr- 
pata avOpwrrov. 

Kal mpocxareoapevos tov dxAov eliev avrTois, 
"Axovere xal auviere’ “ov Td eioepyopuevoy eis TO 
oTopa Kowot Tov avOpwiov, adXd TO EexTropevopmevoy 
ée TOU oTOpaTos, TOVTO KoWot Tov avOpwrov. ™TOTE 
mpocenOovres of padnral réyovew avT@, Oldas bre 
of Papicaios axovicavtes Tov Aoyov eoxavdaricOnaav; 
%6 Sé amoxpWels elev, Ilaca gurela nv ove edu- 
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€ ’ e > 8 ? t 14 

Tevoev 6 TATHP oU O oUvpavios ExpilwOncerar. “ adhere 
avtovs’ odnyol eiow tudrol rudra@v' tuddros Se 
Tudrdv éay obnyn, aphorepot eis BoOvvoy wecovvtac. 
15 2 be e Tl , ° b Deagae @ ‘ ca 

amoxpiOels 8e o Ilérpos eirrev avtw, Ppacov npiv 
Thy wapaBornv. “o bé elvrev, "Axpunv Kal vpeis acv- 
‘petot eate; ™ ov voeire OTL Tay TO EioTropevdpevoY 

? \ Ts ? \ a \ 29 ? a 
els TO OTOpLa ets Tv KotAlav xepel xab eis apedpava 
éxBadreras; ; Bra be exTropevopeva €k TOU oropatos 
ex hs sseapeias eEepxerau, Kaxelva Kowwot Tov avOpw- 
qov. “éx yap ths Kapdlas éFépyovta: Siadoyicpol 
aovnpol, ovo, poryetat, Topveiat, KNoTral, ~revdo- 
paptupia, Bracdnplia. ™tavTa éotw Ta KolwodvTAa 
‘tov GvOpwrov: Td 5é avlrrow yepolv haryety ov Kowvoe 
Tov avOpwrrov. 

* Kai é€erOadv éxe?Oev 6 "Inaois Slice: eis Ta 
‘pépn Tipov cat 2udavos. ™xal idod yur) Xavavala 
amo Tov oploy éxeivov eFehOovea expatey Aéyouca, 
’ , ’ / e\ . , a 

Erenoov pe, xvpse vios Aaveld: 7 Ouyarnp pov Kaxws 
Satmoviterar. * 0 5€ ov amexpiOn ath rAOyov. Kat 
, e ? a > / > A 4 
mpocerOovres of pabnral avtov npwrovy avtov dé- 
> ] / b a e , ” e ” 
yovres, "AmédAvooy avtny, ort xpater dmricOev npov. 
*6 6€ amoxpiOets elzrev, OUK amreoradny eb pe eis TA 
mpoPBata Tad airokwAoTa olxov “Iapanr. *H 8é éd- 
Goica mpocekives avt@ Réyovca, Kupie, BonBer pos. 
? lal 
%6 dé amoxptOels elev, Ovx Eorw xarov rNaBeiv Tov 
aptov tov téxvoy kat Barely trois xuvapiow. “9 Sé 
, ’ a> nes \ \ ’ ’ , > \ a 
elarev, Nai, xupte’ Kai yap ta Kuvapia eoOler amo Tov 
piyiov TOV TinTovTwY amo THS TpaTé=ns TaV KUplov 
avrav. ™ Tore atroxpiOels 6 “Inoovs elrrev avrn, "QO 
quvat, peyadn cov 7 Tiotis’ yernOntw cot ws Berets. 
kal iaOn n Ovyarnp avtns amd THs pas éxelyns. 
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® Kal petaBas éxetOev 6 Inaovs 7A0ev trapa Thy Oa- 
Nacoay THs Tadiralas, nad avaBads eis Td Gpos ExdOnTo 
éxel, “xal mpoondOov ait Bydot qoAdol eyovres 
pe? éavtav ywrovs, Tuprovs, Kaos, KuAXOds Kal 
érépous roNXous, Kal Eppipay avrods mapa Tods 1odas 
avtov’ Kal éOepatrevcey avtouvs, “date Tos dydoUS 
Oavpacat Brétrovras Kwdovds NaXovvTas, KUAXNODS UyLEis - 
Kal xwrovs TepiTatovvTas Kal Tupdrods PrérovTas’ 
cat edd£acav Tov Oedv "Iopann. 

*°O dé “Inoovs mpocxarecdpevos rods pabnrds 
avrov elev, Urrayyvitopas emt tov SyAov, OTL HON 
népat Ttpeis mpocpévovoiy pot Kal ovx eyovow Té 
daywow’ Kal amodvcat avtods vyctels ov Oéro, 
pnmote exrv0aow év TH 060. “Kal Aéyovow avT@ 
‘of paOnral, Tlddev npiv év épnpla dpros rtocovror 
@oTE yopTacat GyNov TodovTOV; “Kab Ayes adTois 
6 ‘Inaots, IIdcovs dprovs éyere; of S¢ elzrov, ‘Enrra, 
kal odtya ixOvdia. ™ nal trapayyeiias TO SyAp 
dvatreceiy evi thv ynv, * daBev tods éErrta aprovs 
kal rovs ixOvas, evyapicrnoas Exdacev Kab édidou 
Tots pabntais, ot Sé pabyral ois Sydow. ™xal 
Eparyov tavres Kal éyoptacOncay, Kal TO Tepiecevoy 
Tov KrAachaTwY npay émra aomvpidas wAnpes. ™ ot 
5é éoPlovres Hoay Terpaxicyirwos avdpes ywpls yu- 
vaikoy rab Tradlov. 

* Kal airodvcas tovs dydous évéBn els Td TAoiOP, 
cat 7rOev eis Ta bpta Mayaddv. 16 *Kai rpocedbov- 
res ob Papicaio: nat Yaddovnaios weipalovres émnpo- 
Tnoay avTov onpeiov éx Tov ovpavou érrideiEas avtois. 
76 «66 amoxpilels eltrev avrois, "Orvrias yevopuerns 
Aéyere, Evdla, wuppaler yap 6 ovpavds’ *Kxal mpwi, 
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Xnpepov xerpoyv, wuppates yap otuyvalwy o ovpaves. 
TO Levy TWPdTwToY TOU ovpavov ywooKeTe Staxpivew, Ta 
dé onpeia Tov Katpov ov dvvacbe; *yevea Tovnpa Kat 
Hotyanris onpetoy emitnret, Kat onpeiov ov S00ncerac 
auTh ei fn TO onpeiov Twva. Kat Katadirev avTovs 
amnnlev. 





* Kal edXOovres of pabnrat eis To tépay érreXNaOovTo 

dptous AaBeiv. °o &é “Incovs elrrev avrois, ‘Opate 
n ) 
kal mpooéxere ato tHS Couns tov Papicaiov Kai 
Laddovealwv. ‘of .b& Sueroyilovto ev éavtois ré- 
yovres Sts “Aprous ovKx éraBopev. * yvors 5é 0 “Inaous 
elvrev, Ti StaroyiverGe év éavrois, oAvyomicToL, OTe 
dprous ovx edaBere; *obmrw voeire, ovdé pynuovevere 
Tous mWévTe dptovs Tay TevTaxicxtAlwy Kal qocous 
xodivous edaBere; © ovdé Tods Era dpTous Tov TETPAKE- 
l 4 5 ? ‘ad il a 9 a 

acxiilwv Kal mocas omrupidas éXaBerte ; as ov voeEiTe 
OTLOU rept dprwy elirov Upiv; mpocéyere 5é aro TS bU- 
pns tov Papicaiwy Kai Zaddovxalwv. “tore cvvnkay 
OTL ouK elrev Tpocéyety amd THS CUpNS TOY apTav, addAa 
amo ths diayns Tav Papicaiov Kal Ladsovalwv. 

*"ENav Se o "Inaois eis Ta pépn Katoapelas rns 
@irlamov npwta tors pabnras avtTov réywov, Tiva 
Aéyoveww of dvOpwrot elvat Tov viov Tov avOpwrrov; 
“oi 8é elzrav, Oi pev “lwavyny tov Bartiorny, Gdrdot 
5¢ ‘HAdav, Erepou 5€ ‘Tepeulay 7 &va trav mpodnrov. 
8 Ndyet avtois, ‘Tpeis d€ riva pe Aéyere elvar; * dzro- 
xpulels Sé€ Liwwy Ilerpos elev, Bd ef o Xpiotos o 
vios tov Oeov tov Cavros. ™ drroxpiOels Sé 6 “Inoovs 
elrrev avt@, Maxapios el, Zipwv Bap “lava, ore capt 
cal alua ove arexaduyév cot GAN oO TaTnp pov oO & 
Tois otpavois. “ayo 5é cot Aéyw Ott ov el Tlérpos, 
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KaL ETL TAUTY Ti) TETPA OiKOoOLNnaw poU THY ExKANaiar, 
\ , cd 5 2 , 27 A 19 ‘ , 
Kai udNaL adov ov KaTicyVaovel auTns. ” kal Socw aol 
Tas KNEloas THs Bacthelas TOY ovpavar, Kal o éav Snons 
a” a wv a nn v 
emt ths yns Extras Sedeuévor ev Tois ovpavois, Kal 5 
om , a | a a“ »” / 9 a 9 
éay Aue eml ths yns otat AeAUpLEVOY ev Tots ovpa- 
vois. ™ rote SueoteiAato Tois pabntais iva _ pasevt 
elmo OTL avtos éoTiv 6 Xptoros. 
"Amo Tore NpEato Oo “Incods Secxvvew tois padn- 
ra b) a a 9 A 3 e 4 9 a 
Tais avtov Ott Set avtov eis ‘lepooddupa arerbeiv 
N \ a 3 \ a / 9 4 
Kai TWoANa Tabely aro TaY mpecBuTépav Kal apxvepe- 
n A . “ 
@Vv Kal ypappatéwy Kal aroxtavOnvat nab TH Tplrn 
eo = a 22 ; x \ ¢ , 
npepa eyepOnvar. ™xal mpoodaBopevos avrov o Ileé- 
Tpos jpEaTo émitiay avT@ éeyor, “INews cot, KUpLeE’ 
ov pn éorat aot Toto. *o Sé atpadels elev To 
Ilétp@, “Trraye omicw pov, catava’ oxavdadov el 
, A of ’ a \ A an 8 \ \ a ’ 
Epov, OTL ov poveis Ta TOV GBeov addrAG Ta THY av- 
Opeirwv. 
*Tore o ‘Inaovs elirev tois pabnrais avrov, Ei 
4 3 / >] A 3 U e ‘ 
tis Oedket oTicw pov edOeiv, amapvncacOw éavrov 
Kal apatw Tov oTavpoyv avToU, Kal axodovbelTa pot. 
A 5 / a a 
Os yap édyv Oé&AXn THY Yrvynv avTOU cwcal, aTroNeceEs ° 
2 67 lA » a 9 \ ‘ yA 2 4 
auvtny’ os 8 ay atoréon Thy uyny avtov Evexev épov, 
cor . 7 2s \ ’ ; v \ 
evpnoet avTnyv. ™ri yap whernOncerar avOpwTos, éav 
en v4 , ‘ \ \ y OA 
Tov Koopov OXoy Kepdnon, THY Sé Yruyny avTou Cyp- 
On; 4 Th Soe advOpwros avTaddra ns Wuxn 
wn; 7 Th Swoe avOpwios avTadrXayua THs Yuyns 
b) “a 27 \ e en ~ 9 s ” 9 
avtov; ™ wédree yap o vios TOU avOpwrrou EpyerOat év 
a! Le) fr a 9 A 
tn S0&y Tov TaTpos avToU peTa TaY ayyéXwY avTo}, 
kal Tore amodwoe éxaoT@ Kata Thy mpakw avtov, 
28 9 _\ é Coa Jo ape e f oe 
apny Neyo vyiv, eioly Ties TOV WOE ExTOTwY OlTLVES 
ov py yevcovtat Oavatov Ews av iSwow tov viov Tov 
9 4 9 ‘ 3 A ‘ 9 A 
ayvOpwrrov Epxopevov ev TH Bactheia avrov. 
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17 ‘Kai pe? jpépas 8 mwaparapBaver 0 “Incods 
tov Ilérpov nat “laxwBov nai “Iwavyny rov aderdov 
avTov, Kal avadépet avtovs eis Spos vnrov kat’ idlav. 
2 \ t ¥ 7 A . ‘ 

Kat perewoppoOn EumrpooOev avrwv, nal éXNapryev TO 
Tporwmov avtod ws o nos, Ta SE (waTia avTOD éyéveTo 
Aevea ws TO hos. *Kal ov dh0n avtois Mavons 
cat ‘Hrias ouvAanrodyres pet avrov. ‘amoxpileis Sé 
¢ Tl / ° a "T a“ K , Xx /.- 3 ¢ oa 
o Ilétpos eizrev r@ “Inood, Kupie, xardov éotw npas 
° * . 23 é , 2y., a t 

@de elvac’ et Oérers, Toinaw woe’ TpEis oKNVaS, cor 
piav kat Movoei play nal ‘Arla plav. ° éte avrod 
AarovvTos, isov vehéAn Huwtewn éerecnlacey avTovs, 
cat iSov dovn éx rns vedéAns Aéyovoa, Odtos éotw 
G vids MOU 6 ayaTnTOs, ev @ EvdoKNTA’ aKovETE aVTOD. 
°xal axovoavtes ot pabnrai érecav eri wpoowrTroy 
avrav Kai époBnOncav adddpa. "xal mpoondOev 6 
9 A \ e U erp ° 3 / \ 
Incots Kat arapevos avrwy etrev, “EyépOnre xai 
py poBeicbe. * érrapavtres Sé tors opParpods avtav 
ovdéva eldov et yn Tov Inoodv povov. 

°Kai caraBawovrwv avtev éx Tod dpous éveretNaro 

9 aA e 3 A 4 \ wv \ ed Ig 
avtois o Inoots Neywv, Mndevi cinre Td Spapa Ews 
e ¢ e\ a 9 t 2 = 2. = 10 ‘ 
ov o vios Tod avOparrov ex vexpov éyepOn. * Kai 
J / . A e ra) \ / Ti > e 
érnpotncay avtTov of pabntal déyovTes, ouy ot 
ypauparets Aéyouow ore ‘Hriav Sei erXOcivy mperov; 
us $2 GQ 8} 3 ‘And \ ” \ 

o 6é amoxpiGeis elrrev, “HAlas pev Epyerat Kal 
atTroxatracTnoe. mwavTa. “Aéyw Sé vyiv ore “HAlas 
non nAOev, Kal ovK éréyvaoay avTov, GAN érrolncay 
9 > A ef nF ef . ©¢ e na 9 
év avt@ baa 70éd\ncav. ovTws Kai 6 vids Tod av- 

, / / ¢€ b) 9 A 13 , “ e 
Opwrrov péAXNeL Tracyew VT avTwV. TOTE TUYHKaY Ob 
padnrat ore wept Iwavvov tov Bartictod elrrev avtois. 

“Kal €\Oovtwv mpos tov dydov, mpoondOev av- 

a A 2 \ 45 \ / ’ 
t@ GvOpwiros yovuTetov avtoy “Kal NEywv, Kupee, 
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f \ es a , \ a 
éxénoov pov tov viov, bre weAnviaterat Kal KaKas 
Tacyer’ WoANaKis yap wimres eis\TO TIP Kalb TToA- 
Naxis eis TO Vwp. “Kal Tpoonveyxa avTov Tols pa- 
O@ntais cov, Kal ovx nduynOncav avtov Oepatredoat. 
7? \ ee a a ? > . oo 

atroxpiHeis 5€ 0 ‘Incods eimev, °Q, yevea amrictos 
kat Sveotpappéevn, Ews mote pel vuwv Ecopat; Ews 
, 7 7 ea , , + 4 ? 18 \ 
mote avetouat vuwv; héperé prot avtTov woe. “Kal 
‘ > a e989 a 1 9960 » 9 ’ a \ 
éretiunaoey avt@ o ‘Inaots, cat é—nrOev am’ avtod TO 
Sarpoviov, Kat EOeparredOn 6 Trais amo THS Bpas éxeivns. 
™Tére mpocenOovtes of padntal to "Incod car idiay 
etrrov, Ava rl nets ovx ndurnOnuev éxBareiv avto; 
6 Sé Néyet avrois, Ata thy oALyOTTLC'TiaY UpeOV’ apn 
yap Aéyw vpiv, édv Eynte TidTi WS KOKKOV TlWaTrEWs, 
épeire Te Sper TovT@, MetaBa evOev exe?, Kal pera- 
Byoerat, Kai ovdév advvatnoet Uuiv.* | 
* SvaTpedpopévav 5 avtav év th Tanrsraig elev 
avrois 6 “Incods, MéAXes'o vids Tod avOpdiov Tapa- 
Socbat eis yeipas avOpdrwv, ™ Kai atroxtevodow 
a ¢ : : 
avtov, Kal TH Tpitn nNuépa eyepOnoerar. Kal édvT7- 
Onoav o'podpa. 
“ENOovrwv S& avtav eis Kadapvaodp tpoandOov 
of ta Siépayya AapPRavovtes To Ilétpp kai eizay, 
‘O SedacKaroy vuwy ov tere Ta Sidpaypa; * réyer, 
Nal. «at eicedOovta eis thy oixiay mpoépOacev av- 
rov 6 “Inoots Néyov, Ti cou Soxei, Dipwv; ot Bact- 
”~ A “A 9 \ 7 a } a A. 
eis TIS ys amo Tivwv AapBavovew TéEXH Nn KNVOOV; 
amd Tév vidy aUTOY 7 amd Tav aAdoTpiov; ™ Eitrov-— 
tos &é, "Awd rév aAdotplov, épn avte o ‘Inaois, 
"Apaye érevOepol eiow of viol. ™iva &é uy oKxavda- 
. 4 
Alicwpev avTovs, TopevOels sis Oaraccav Bare ayKi- 
* Verse 21 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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by avaBa D iyOoy a i 
otpov kal tov ava8avta mpatov txGdv apov, Ka 
avolfas To oTdua avTov evpnoets otaTnpa’ éxeivoy 
AaBov Sds avrois avi éuod Kai aod. 

18 *’Ep éxelvy tH @pa mpoondrOov of pabnrat ra 
"Incod Aéyovres, Ths dpa pelfov édoriv ev 7h Bacirrela 
TéV ovpavev; * Kal mpocKarecapevos Tadloy Eotnaev 

’ ’ , 2 A g , 4 ’ \ Coa 
auto év péow avtav *Kai eimev, "Auny Aéyo vy», 
9 A a ‘ L4 ¢€ \ 5 [ ? \ 
day pn otpadnte Kai yévnoOe as ta watdla, ov py 

> ff ? A / a 9 “ 4c ba 
eloéXOnte ets THY Bacireiay Tov ovpavev. “ooTts oUV 
TATELWWOEL EAUTOV @S TO Taldiovy TOUTO, OUTOS éoTLD 
O peifwy ev tH Bacirela Tov ovpavar, 

*Kai ds éay d€éEnrar &y masdlov trowirov eri Te 
ovdpatl pov, épée Séyetar. °ds & av cxavdarion &va 
TOV pLKPOY TOVTOY TAY TioTEVoYTaY Els eué, TUUPEpEL 

9 nm 4 a rf 9 Q s 
avt@ iva KpepacOn pvrdos ovexds Tepi Tov Tpayndov 
autov Kal KatarovTicOy év To TEXaYEL THS Oadaoons. 

q 9 AN a > A A ’ a 9 U , 

Oval 7@ kdcpe ard tav cxavdarwv’ avayKn yap 
a a ? A 
éorw édAGciv Ta oxavdara, TAHY oval TO avlpwr@ 
5c’ od TO ckavdandov Epyerar. “ei S€ 4 yelp cov 7 6 
qovus gov cxavoanrive. oe, Exxolroy avTov Kal Bare 
avd cov’ Kanrov col éotiw eicedOciv eis thy Conv 
\ 4 a“ ’ 
Xanddov H KUANOV, 7 dvO yelpas 7 Svo Todas Eyovta BAn- 
Ojnvat eis TO TDP TO aidvov. * Kal ei 6 dhOaduds cov 
54 > N f > \ A , 
oxavoanrtle: oe, &EeXe avtov Kat Bade amo god’ Kadcv 
gol éotw povopbarpov eis tiv Cory eicenOetv, 4 Svo 
” a 
opOarwous éyovta BrnOjvac eis thy yéevvay Tob rupos. 
¢€ a , A a 

*"Opate pn) Katadpovnonte évds Tov puKpwV Tov- 
Twy? Neyo ydp vyiv bre of ayyedot avTav ev ovpavois 
Sia mavris Brérovew 1d Tpdowtov Tov TaTpcs pov 

~ 9 b ] ry x 12 T/ Cc a 5 a. ban} a 4 
Tou é€y ovpavois. vpiv Soxet; éav yévntai tim 
* Verse 11 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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9 , ’ a ~ 
avOpor@ éxariy tpo8ata Kai mravnbi &v e& avrar, 
d 
ovxl adeis Ta evevnxovta évvéa én) ta Bpn qopevOeis 
Cyret 76 TAavapevov; ™ Kal édv yévntat evpeiy avro, 
> A / ¢ a Cf > 9 7 A a a 3 \ a 
any Neyo viv ore yalper em’ avT@ parrov 7H eT Tots 
évernxovta évvéa Tois py TeTNAVHpEevols. “ oUTwWS OVK 
” fe) a a 
éoru Oédynpa Eutrpocbev tov tatpds vuwv Tod év 
? A a 
ovpavots iva atrorntat ev To piKpwY TOUTOD. 
1° °*Kay O€ dpaptnon 6 aberdcs aov, Uaye édeyfov 
9 Q ‘ A n~ , 
avroy petatd cod Kat avtod povov' éav cou axovon, 
/ 
éxépOnoas tov abeddpiv aov. “édv Sé px) axoven, 
, a . 7 
mapanraBe peta cov ére Eva 7 Svo, va éri oropatos 
du / “a a a a ea 17 20 Se 
vo paptupwv 7 Tpiav orabi) Tray pipa. édv 
Tapaxoven avTav, etme TH exxAnola’ édv Sé Kal Tis 
b] , 4 v4 e ? \ 
éxxAnolas tapaxovon, torw cor wdomrep 6 €OviKds Kal 
e ’ 18? \ , cn 4 9 a 5 ’ > \ oa 
0 TEAWVNS. Apnv Xeyw vupiv, ooa Edv OnonTE ETL TIS 
a ” 5 5 é é « b a , of 20, , 
yns éorat Sedepéva ev TO ovpave, Kat doa éedv AVTNTE 
/ 
érl TIS yns Exrat NeAUpEVva ev ovpave. ™ IIaduw rAéyw 
e a of 9 , , b] € a > \ a a 
vuty ort édv dv0 supdwrvncovow éF vpoy emi THS YAS 
Tept TavTds TMpayuaTos ov eay aiTnowrTal, yevnoeTat 
avTois Tapa Tov matpos pov Tod éy ovpavois. ™ ov 
a \ 
yap ciow Svo 7 TpEls cuvnypévoe eis TO euov bvopma, 
éxet cil ev peo avTav. 
, 
"Tore mpoceXOov 6 Ilérpos elev aura, Kupee, 
f e s 3 > »* e bd / A 9 C 
TocdKis ayaprnoes els ewe 6 adeApos pov Kal apjow 
> «A é e if 92 / 2 Aa e ? ce) O b 
QUT@; EwS emTaKis; “AEeyer avt@ oO Inaovs, Ov 
A€yw aoe Ews Ewraxis, AAN ws EBSopnKovtaxis ETA. 
23 Py A fa) e 0 e , a 9 A 9 r) 
ta TODTO wpoLwOn n Bacirela THY ovpavav avOpwTr@ 
“Aw A a “A ° 
Bacinrei, os 7OéAnoev cuvapat Adyov peta TaY SovrAwY 
A > A 
autov. “apfapévov 5@ avtod cuvaipew, mpoonvéxOn 
bd , 
avT@ els odecdéerns pupiwy tadravrov. ™ pr) EyovTos 
> A a 
5€ avtov atrodotvas, éxéXevoev avTov 6 KUpLOS Tpabnvas 
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a 9 a \ ? \ 7 e/ 

Kal Tv yuvaixa avTov Kal Td Téxva Kal TavTa Oca 
elyev at arrodoOivar, * ready odv 6 So0d0S TpogeKvVEL 

9 a Y , > 3 9 \ / 3 
auT@ Aéywv, Maxpobuynoov én’ epol, Kal wavta azro- 
Sécw cot. “aomrayyvicbels 5&6 KUptos tod SovrAOU 
BJ > 4 > ] \ / b] a > n 
éxelvov amévAvaev avtdov, Kal TO Savetov adnkey avT@. 
® eFeXOwv 5é 6 Soddos exelvos evpev Eva TAY cvVSOVAWY 
avrov ds dhetrtev avt@ éxardv Syvapia, cal Kpatrnoas 
avrov érviyey Aéywv, Amddos ed te odelreus. ™ weoa@y 
oby 6 ctvdovA0s avTod Tapexdre avTov Aéywv, Maxpo- 
Obpnoov ér’ épol, Kal atrodéow co. ”o Sé ove 7Oerer, 
Gna aterOdv EBarev avrov eis puraxnv Ews atrod@ 
TO aecddopevov. * iddvres ovv of cuvdovA0t avTod ta 
_yevopeva édutrnOncav odddpa, Kal édOovtes Sveca- 
dncay to xuplw éavtav tavTa Tad yevoueva. ™ TOTE 
TpooKarecapevos avTov 6 KUpLoOS aUTOD éyEL AUTO, 
Aodre trovnpé, macav thy operay éexelynv adpjKa cot, 
’ ! t . 388.9. 1 *®W A \ 
émrel trapexaneods pe’ “ovx edet Kal oé EdeioaL TOV 
auvdovrA6v Gov, OS Kayo aé nArAénoa; “Kal opyicBels 
6 KUpLoS avToD Trapébwxev avTov Tols Basaviotais Ews 
OU aTroo@ Trav TO oderrdoplevoy avT@. “ovTws Kal o 
TaTnp pov oO ovpavios Totnes vpiv, éav pr adnre 
of a 3 a’ 9 a ? a a e a 
ExacTos TO GEAPS avTov amd TaY Kapdtov vLOD. 

19 Kad eyévero bre érérxecev 6 "Incods tods Nyous 
TovTous, petnpev awd THY Tadtralas nal nrAOer eis Ta 
ch a "TI Py if , a | 5 f 2 } ? Uy 
opta TNS lovoalas trépayv Tov lopoavov. ~ Kat nKoXov- 
Oncav avT@ GyxAot ToArOl, nal eOepamreveev avrods 
xed. 

®Kal mpoonrOov avtr@ ot Papicaio: treipalovtes 

an ’ > ? ’ > is 
avrov Kal Xéeyovtes, Ei éFeotw avépwr@ arodvoat 
THY Yyuvaika avToD Kata tacav aitlav; *o 6é 
atroxpiOels ecitrev, Ovx avéyvwte OTt 6 Troincas aT’ 
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apxns apoev nat Onru érroinoey avtovs; * Kal eizrep, 
"Evexa tovtrov xataneiet dvOpwios Tov tatépa Kat 
THY pntépa Kab KoAAnOncerat TH yuvatkl avTov, Kai 
€xovtat ot Svo eis capxa pilav. * wate ovKéTL cioly 
duo adda odpE pia. 6 ovv o Beds cuvétevterv, dvOpw- 
qos pn xopiléro. "Aéeyovow ate, Tl ov Moiais 
évereinato Sovvat BuBXlov amoctaciov Kat atroddoat; 
*Aéyee avrois Ore Mwvons mpos thy oxAnpoxapdiav 
Upov émétpeey viv atoAvoalt Tas yuvaixas UpoV’ 
an’ apyjs Sé ov yéyovey otas. *Aéyw Se vpily Ore 
Os ay atrohvan THY YyuvaiKka av’Tod pn em Topvela Kal 
yapnon aAAny, poryatat. “déyovoew avT@ ot paOynral 
avtov, Ei ottws éotly 7 airia tod avOpadmov peta TIS 
yuvatkos, ov oupdéper yaunoat “6 Sé elarey avrtois, 
Ov raytes yopodow Tov AOyov TodTOV, GAN ols Séborat. 
*eioly yap evvodyxot oltwes ex Kotdlas pnTpos éyevy7- 
Onoav ovTas, ab eiciv evvoiyot oitives evvovyloOnoav 
urd Tov avOpadtwv, Kal eiciv evvodyot oitiwes evvov- 
xicay éavtovs did tHv Bacirelay tev ovpavarv. oO 
Suvapevos Ywpety YwpeiTo. 

* Tore mpoonvéexOnoayv avt@ watbla, va tds yelpas 
éri0n avtois nat mpooevEntat’ ot 5é pabnral éreri- 
pnoav avtois. “o dé Incods elev, “Adete ta tradla 
Kal pn KwdveTe avta édXOciv mpds pe’ TOV yap ToLOv- 
tov éotly 7 Bactrela tov ovpavev. “Kal émribeis 
Tas Yelpas avTois érropevOn éxeiBev. 

* Kal idov els mpocedAOody avt@ eimev, Atdacxane, 
tl ayabov toujaw va oxd Conv aidviov; “o 6é 
elrrev avt@, Tl pe épwras ep tod ayabod; els éoriv 
6 ayabos. ef Se Oérets eis thy Conv cicernOciv, THPN- 
gov tds évTodas. ™réyet avT@, Ilolas; 6 5é “Incovs 
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‘ ° 
elev, Td ov govevoets, ov potyevoers, ov KrEers, 
ov evdopaptupnoes, “Tipa tov warépa Kal Thv 
; ’ e 3 
unrépa, Kat ayarnoes tov wAnotoy cov ws ceavTor. 
™réyes av’T@® 6 veavioxos, Ilavta taidta épvraka: 
ti étt votepo; “épyn avt® 6 “Inoods, Ei Oédeus 
9 ff U ’ e 
Tédetos  elval, UTaye TWANTOVY Gov Ta vTapxYorTa 
cal Sos mtwyots, cat E€eus Onoavpoy év ovpave, Kat 
Seipo axorovGer pot. ™axovoas Sé€ 6 veavioxos Tov 
’ 2A t . 2 \ y ’ 
Aoyov amnrAOevy AvTrovpEVOS’ HY yap eYoV KTNpLaTA 
TOAAG. 
°Q 8€ “Inaods elarev tois paOnrais avtod, >Apny 
, cC a va ’ / 5] , ? 
Néyw vpiv OTL WAovatos SuaKoAWS EioeAEVoETAL Eis 
tiv Bacirelav tav ovpavav. “aarduw Sé Aéywo vpiv 
> / 4 b] / , e / 
evKoTTm@tepoy eotw Kapnrov Sid TpvTnuatos padidos 
> a a / > \ / Ae > A 
eioenXOety 4 WAOVGLOV Eis THY Bactreiavy TOV ovpavov. 
> dxovoavtes 5€ of paOnral é£erAnocovto odpddpa 
Aéyovtes, Tis Gpa Svvarat cwOnvar; ™ éuBré&~as Se 
¢% A 9 ? a bd / a LANA 
0 ‘Inoods elrrev avtois, Hapa avO@pwmos tovto advva- 
, > A be @ A 4 PS) , 
TOV éoTLW, Tapa €@ TavtTa Ouvata. 
"Tore amoxpiOeis o Ilérpos elev avto, “Idovd 
€ a > Ul / A 9 U 4 m 
npets adnxapey Tavta Kat nxorovOncapev cot’ th 
.Y J b 4 ec Aa os °c ée b ] A > 9 ray >] 
apa €oTat nuty ; 6 6€ “Inaods eitrevy avtois, “Api 
/ €C A ed e a e 69 t , > A 
Neyo viv OTL vets of axorovOnoavTes pot, ev TH 
f a 
Tandivyevesta, oTav Kabion o vids Tod avOpwrov émt 
Opovov So&ns avtov, KaSicecOe nai avtot émi dddexa 
Opovovs xplvovtes tas Sedexa gvdrds tod ‘Iopannr. 
®xal was ooTis adjnxev aderhovs 7 adeAdhas | TaTépa 
“a a / A 3 \ “A > 7¢ ug ~a > #£ 
n pntépa } Téxva 1) aypovs. 4H oikias &vexev Tod ovo- 
patos pov, ToANaTAaciova Anprpetat Kat Cony ai@viov 
KAnpovopnoe. “aroddol 5é Ecovtar mpaTos Ecyaros 
Kal EoYaTOL TPWTOL. 
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20 *‘Opola yap eorw 7 Bacirela trav ovpavav 
° ‘ 5 / ef Ign o” 4 
avOpwr@ oixodectroTn, baTis €€N OEY apa Tmpal p- 
cOocacbat épyatas eis TOV aptreX@va avTov. *oup- 
dovycas Sé pera tov épyarav éx Snvapiov tiv 
niépay amréotretvev avtous eis TOY apTreA@va avTod. 
Skat é&eXOov sept tpltnv @pav eldev dddovs éoTo- 

a) a . * 

Tas €v Ti) ayopa apryous, ‘*xaxelvous elrrev, ‘Trrayere 
ae a > ‘ ? A VA 9 , / 
Kal vpels eis TOV apTreA@va, Kal 0 édv 7 Sixatov Socw 
vpiv. “ot dé amndOov. marw Sé éEerXOdv mepl Exrnv 
Kat évarny wpav érrolncey woavtws. *amept dé trv 
évdexatnv é€eAOav evtpev GAXouvs éoTwTas, Kal EyEL 
avtois, Ti ode éotnxare OAnv THY nmépay apyol; "ré- 

7 A ¢ b ca 9 v4 4 
youow avT@ ote Ovdels nyds euicOdocato. Reyer 
avtois, ‘Trrayere Kal vpeis els Tov apmreAa@va. * ovrigs 

f f e / a ? a a 3 
5é yevopévns Aéyes O KUPLOS TOU apTEA@VOS TO ért- 

f 9 a U : 9 U ? 4 
Tpom@ avtTov, Kadecov tors épyatas Kal azodos 
Tov yucdov, ap~ayevos amd tov éeoxyatwv Ews TeV 
pw °xal €rOo j t thy évdexd a‘) 
potwv. "Kat éNOovtes ot mepl Thy évdexaTny w@paVv 
éxaPov ava Snvapiov. * éXOovtes Sé of mpaTos evopicav 
OTL TA€tov AnprrovtTat' Kal élaBov 1rd ava Snvdptov 
Kat avtol. ™ NaBovtes bé éyoyyufov Kata Tob oiKodeo70- 

12 VA e ew ef > f 
tov ™ réyovtes, Ovros ot Exyatos plav Opay érroincay, 
kat icovs avtovs npiv émolncas tois Bacracact To 
B ’ an ¢ é 1 4 r 13 ¢ 53 > f) \ 
apos THS Nuépas Kal Tov Kavowva. ™“o be arroxpibels 
° 3 9 A ¢ a ) ) a P ) 
elev evi avtav, Eraipe, ove adixad oe ovxt dnva- 
, , 144° \ ‘ ef 
plov auvedwvnods por; “dpov To cov Kal vraye. 
Gérw Sé rovtm Te eoydto Sodvat ws Kal aol *1- 
> 4 “A A aA 3 a > ad a e 
ovx é£eotiv poe 0 OédXw Tounoar ev Tolis emols; 7 0 
opOarpos cou Trovnpos eotw OTL eyd ayalos cip; 
*ovTrws Ecovtat ot éoxyaTot mpaTor Kal ot mpwrot 
EryarTou. 
MATT. 4 
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"Kal dvaBalvwv. 6 “Incods eis “lepocoAupa tapé- 
NaBev tovs Sddexa nat iSlav, cal ev TH 0d@ elrrev avTois, 
®°ISo0 dvaB8alvopev eis “lepocoAupa, wal o vids Tod 
avOpdtrov twapadoOncerar Tots apytepedow Kal ypaypa- 
Tevet, Kal KaTaxpiwovew avTov Oavato. “Kal Twapado-~- 
Gove avrov tois Every eis TO eutraitar Kab pacti- 
yaoat kal cravpocat, Kal TH Tplty nuépa eyepOnoerat. 

20 T , a 0 9 a e¢ t a en 7, ; 

ore mpoondOevy avt@ 4 pntnp Tov viev ZeBe- 
Saiov peta THY vidv avTHs, TpocKuvotca Kab aitoded 
Tt wap avtod. ™o Se etrev avtn, Th Oéreus; réyee 

> A > \ e e , e 
avT@, Eimé va xablawow ovrot ot Sv0 viol pov els 
éx SeEvav cov xal els é€ evwvipwv cov év TH Bactrela 
gov. ™drmoxpiOels 5€ 0 “Inoods elrrev, Ovx oidate 
thaireicOe. Svvacbe mieiy td Trornpiov 0 eyo pédAXdO 
jive; RAéyovow avtT@e, AvvapeOa. ™réyet avTois, 
To pev wornpiov pov aiecOe, To 5é xabiaar éx 
deEiav pov nat €E evovipawv, ovn éoti éepov Sovvas, 
9 9 e e A 4 24 \ 3 / 
GX ols nroluactat vd TOU Tatpos pov. ™ Kal axov- 
e ? t A r] b) A 

cavtes ot Séka nyavaxtnoay tmept tay dvo aderAdav. 
*6 &é "Incods wpocxarerdpevos avtovs elev, Oidare 
OTL of ApxovTes TAY EOvOV KaTaKUpLeVOVELY AaUTaY Kat 
ot peyarot Katefovoralovew avtav. ™ ovy ovTws ErTat 
éy vpiy’ GA’ Os edv Oéry ev vpiv péyas yevér Oat, Errat 
¢ A , 27 A a. 4 ? Cc a > J A 
vpov Suaxovos, ™ kal Os av Béry ev vpiv elvat patos, 
y ¢ oa a . 2 - © ey a 9 , ’ 
éorat vuev SodAos’ ™ daomep oO vids Tod avOpadrrov ouUK 
nrGev StaxovnOnvat, aGArXAd Siaxovnca. Kat Sodvar rhv 
puyny avtTod AUTpoy avtl ToANO?. 

*® Kai éxtropevopévav avtav amd ‘lepyyw nKondov- 
Onoev avT@ yXos TOAVs. ™ Kal idov dv0 Tuddrol KaOn- 
pevot Tapa THY odor, akovcayTes OTL "Incobts Twapawyet, 
Expakav Néyovtes, Kupue, eréqoov nuas, vie Aaveld. * 6 


= 
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88 dydos emetipnoey avtois Wa acwwrncwow' ot Sé& 
peilov Expakav Réyovres, Kupse, erénoov nas, vie 
Aaveld. ™ xal oras o “Inoots épaovncev avrovs Kal 
elmev, Th OéreTe toimow vpiv; ™réyovow avTe, 
Kupee, va avovyocw ot dpOarpol nuadv. ™ omday- 
\ , © 9 a v4 A 9 / 2 a 
yuicbets 5é 0 “Inaods nYato Tay oupdtav avToy, Kal 
evBéws avéBrelrav, nal nrorovOncay avT@. 

ZL * Kai 8re #yyicay eis ‘leporddvpa Kal 7rOov eis 
BnOdayn eis Td Gpos TaY éXaLtav, TOTE 6 "Inaods arre- 
oteinev Sv0 pabytas * rAéywv avrots, LlopeverOe eis THv 
Kony THY KaTévayTL Uuav, Kal evOéws eipnoeTe SvOV 
dedenéevny xal wedov pet avTns’ AVoavTes ayayeTé 
po. *xal éay ris vpiv ely Ti, épeire ore ‘O xupsos 

XA ” . Qs ’ a Aa 
avtav xpelav Exes’ evOvs S€ atrooreAe? avtovs. *TodTO 
8¢ yéyover iva wANPWOR Td pnOev Sia Tod mpodyrov 
Myovros, *Eimate 7H Ouyatpl Zov, [Sod 6 Bacrrevs 
gov Epyeral cou mpais Kal ériBeRnxads él dvov Kat 
ém) w@Xov viov violuylov. *opevOévtes Sé ot pabn- 
tal Kab rromoavres Kabws Tpocétakey avtois 6 Incods, 
7 \ v } } XO . } ? ‘0 > 9 
myayov tv ovoy Kal Tov TaodAov, Kad éréOnKxay ér 
avTaY Ta iparia, Kab érexdOicev érravw avtav. °6 bé 

a ¥ ” e a ee. hUf 2 A (Qa 
TrElaTOS OXAOS EcTpwoaY EavTaV TA ipmatia év TH 6d0, 
addot Se Exomrov KAdbous amd tav Sévdpwv xal é- 
otpwvyvov ev TH 06@. *° ot Sé OyYAoL Of poayovTes aUTOV 
kal uot dxorovOodbyres Expatoy Aéyovres, ‘Ocavvda TO vio 
Aaveld, evroynuévos 6 épyopevos ev ovopate xupiov, 
e 9 A“ e / 
wcavyd év Tots vYpioToLs. 

Kal eioerOovros avrod eis ‘IepocdAupa éeoeicOn 
waca » wWorts Aéyouca, Tis éoriw ovtTos; “ot de 
oxAor EXeyov, Odrds eotw 6 mrpodyrns Incods 6 atro 
Nalape@ ris Tadtralas. 

4-72 
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-? Kai eionrOev “Incods eis TO tepov tod Beod, Kat 
9¢-7 / \ a“ eed , 2 r 
eEeBarev travtas Tous TwAovvTas Kai ayopaloytas év TO 
e A \ \ / a A , 
iep@, Kat Tas tpatrélas Tév KoAAVBioTaY KaTéaTperpev 
Kat Tas Kabédpas Tav TwAOVYTwY Tas TeptoTepas, ™ Kai 
Aéyet avtois, Péypamrat, ‘O oixos pov otxos mpocevyns 
KrANOneeTat, vets Sé avTOV ToLeiTe OTNNALOY ANOTOV. 
“Kat mpoonrOov avt@ tupdot Kat xonet év TO lepa, 
kab éGeparrevaey autos. 

* *TSovres S€ ot apysepeis Kat ob Ypappareis ta Oav- 
pacia & éeroineey Kal Tovs taidas Tovs Kpavovtas év 
~ e a f ¢€ A A CA f > 
TO lep@ Kal Aéyovtas, ‘Ocavva tH vid Aaveld, nya- 

, 18 Y @ 9 a 39 , f ? 4 
vaxtnoay,” Kat eirav avt@, Axovets TL ovToL Aéyovcw, ; 
6 6¢ "Inaovs reyes avrots, Nal: ovdérote avéyvate ort 

9 
"Ex. oropatos vntiwv Kai Onralovtwv KatnpTicw aivov; 
A ” Lod / 
"kal xataditov avtods €EnrOev Ew tTHS TWodEws eis 
Bybavilav, cal nvricOn exe. 
.Y 
®TIpwi 5é€ émavayayov eis THY Tow éreivacer. 
‘\ a ¢ a 
®xal idov cuKny plav emt Tis 0600 NAOEv er’ avrny, 
@ XA bd a 
kal oudev evpey ev avTH et py gdvAXa pdvoy, Kal 
eyes auth, Myxétre ex cod Kxaptos yévntat eis 
a aA e A 
Tov aiava. Kai éEnpavOn trapaypipa n ouK7y. ™ Kai 
PANDA e \ 3 , , a 
iSovTes of paOnrat eOavpacay eyortes, Ids wapa- 

a 9 a @ e aA. 21 3 @ \ hy: e 6° a 

xphya éEnpavOn 4 cunn; ™ atroxpiBeis S5é€ 6 “Inoods 
Aa / a 

elev avtois, “Apnv Neyo viv, dav eynte mictiw Kal 

pr) StaxpsOnre, ov povoy T6 THS TUKHS Toimoerte, AANA 

“ aw a ” v \ , > \ 
Kav TO Oper TOUT elwyte, “ApOnre cat BrAHOnTs eis THv 

) / 
Oaraccayv, yevnoetar’ ™ kal wavta boa dv aitnonte év 
Ti) Mpocevyy MiaTevovTes ANprped Oe. 

* Kal €XOovtos avrod eis TO lepov, mpoahAOov avTa 
SidaoKovte of apyxepeis Kal of mperBuTepot Tod aod 

, ? / A a : 
Aeyovtes, “Ev woia éfovcia tadta motes; Kat ris 


a | 
i) 





< 
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got édaxev tHv eEovolay ravtny; ™droKpiels Se 6 . 
"Incods elvrev avtois, "Epwticw vas Kayo Rodyov 
Eva, dv édv elrrnré pot, kayo vpiv épo év mola é£ouvcia 
: NTE pow, Kays upiv épd ev mola éEovois 
“A A. 3 
taita trom ro Barriopa 1d “Iwavvov mobev Hv; 
é& ovpayod 7 €& avOpeTav; of 5é dStedoyllovto rap’ 
éautots Néyortes, ™’Eady elsrwpev, "EE ovpavod, épet 
ca \ l s > 3 f b] A 9\ v 
npiv, Aca ovv ove érictevcate avTo@; day Sé elzrwper, 
"KE avOpwrrwyv, poBovpeba tov GyNoV’ TravTes yap os 
mpopytyy éxovow Tov ‘lwavynv. ™xal aroxpiOevres 
a fl | “ 2 O ? tO w ? a \ > 7 
Tt@® “Inood elrrov, Ove oidapev. Edn avtois Kal avros, 
Ovdé eyo Aéyo tuiv ev mola éEovcia tadta Tow. ' 
*Tt dé vyiy Soxet; avOpwiros elyev téxva Svo' Kal 
mpocenNOay To mpwTw elrrev, Téxvov, bmaye onpepov 
b] id Pd A > n 90 ¢ de > } 9 
épyatou éy T@ auredrov.. 0 5é azroxpsOels eizrer, 
Ov Oédo, baotepoyv Sé petapernOels amjnrOev. ™ mrpoc- 
erOav Sé te Sevtép elev doavtas. 6 5é drroxptels 
elrev, Ey) xupie, xat.ovun amnrOev. “tls é« tav duo 
? / \ Oéx a ay rE ‘Oo: “A 
érroinoev TO OéXnpa Tod TaTpos ; Aéyovow, ‘O-mparTos. 
, b a e 9 a b \ , ec a ef e a 
Aéyes avtois o Inaods, “Apny Aéyo vpiv OTe of TEAG- 
vat Kal at qopvat mpowyovow vas eis thy Bact- 
x f “A @ aA $2 ANG \ "I , A e “ > 70 A 
elay Tov Deod. * 7AGEv yap "Iwavvns pds tuas év 080 
> > b) a a 
Stdatoovrys, Kal ovK émiatevoate avT@ ot Sé TEeX@vat 
kal ai twopvat érictevoay avT@ vypeis 5é iddvTes ov 
perepeAnOnte VoTepov Tod MicTEdoal avTO. 
S”AAANY TapaPoAny axovcate. avOpwrros Hv oiKo- 
a \ 
Seamérns, boTis épvtevcey aprredova, Kal ppaypov 
> A 44, \ > >a xX \ t ? PS . 
avT@ TrepteOnxev kat wpvEev év avT@ Anvov Kal wKodo- 
SY A 9 4 
pnoev tupyov, xa €€éSoTo avrov yewpyois, Kal amredn- 
a Aa , . 
pnoev. “bre dé Hryyeoev 6 KaLpOS TOV KapTOY, ATrETTELNEV 
rovs SovAovs avTod mpos Tovs yewpyouvs NaPely Tous 
a \ fx 
gapTrovs avtod. * cai NaBovtes of yewpryol Tovs SovAovs 
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aA A 
avtov ov peév eeupav, dv Sé amrexreway, dv dé éAvO0Bo- 
Anocav. “addw aréotettev GAdovs Sovrovs relovas 
TOV TpeTeV, Kal étolncay avTois WcauTas. ™ taTEpov 
5é améoreikev pds avtods Tov vidy avTodv, eyo, 
"Evtparnoovrat Tov viov pov. ™ ot dé yewpyol iSovres 
tov viov elmroy év éavtots, OvTes éotTiv 6 KANpoVvopos’ 
Sebre amoxtelvopev avToy Kat oxa@pev THY KANpPOVO- 
plav avtod. ™xat rAaBovtes avtov éE&éBanrov éEw Tod 
9 a , 9 4 9 e ‘ le) 
aptreXOvos Kat aréxtewav. “ oray ovv EXOn o Kuptos TOD 
dpreXavos, ti roioet Tos yewpryots éxelvous ; “Aéyou- 
giv avtT@, Kaxovs xaxdés atrodéoet avtous, Kal Toy ap- 
Téedava exddceTat GALS yewpryoss, oirivEes aTrodwcova ty 
avUT@ TOUS KapTods €v TOIs Kalpois aUTaV. “ réyeu av- 
tots 6 “Incots, Ovdérrote avéyvwre ev tais ypadais, 
AlOoy ov arredoxipacay ot oixodopodvtes, ovTos éyevy On 
> x [ . a l > / ef \ 
eis xehadiv ywvlas’ wapd xvuplov éyéveto aitn, Kat 
éotiv Oavpaorn év opOarpois nuav; © da TodTO Aéyw 
ec An ¢ > 4 >? Ce a e A A \ 
viv Ore apOnoetar ad’ vuadv 4 Bactrela Tov Oeod Kai 
doOnoetat Ever TrovobyTt TOUS Kaptrovs avTns. “ Kal 6 
meoov emt Tov Noy TodTov auvOracOnoeTtar’ ef’ ov S 
ay méon, Nixpnoe avtov. “ axovoavtes Sé of apyte- 
pets Kal ot Papicaiot tas wapaBords avtod éyvwoay 
Ort mepl avTayv reyes’ “ Kat CnTodyTes avTév KpaTHoaL 
” 
époBnOnaay Tovs 6xXXous, érrel eis mpodHnTny avrov elyov. 
99, 1 \ ’ 6 \ e sy | aA , g 9 
Kai dmoxpibeis 6 “Inoots madkw elev ép 
n A e ’ e 
mapaPoAais avrots, Nyov, *‘Opowbn 4 Bacirela Tov 
a a ¢ a 
oupavay avOpdr@m Bache, doris érroincev ydpous TO 
Ca > A 3 > f A / > A 
vig avtov. * kal aréaTtetnNev Tous Sovdovs avTOdD Kadéoat 
TOvS KEKAnpevous eis Tods rydpmous, Kal ovK OeXOv 
éXGeitv. ‘addw arméotethev Adrdovs SovrAovs Aéyor, 
Eizrate tots KexAnpévois, "ldo ro dpiotéy pov 7Toé- 
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paxa, of Tavdpoi pov Kai ta aiticta TeOupéva, Kal 
U bs Q oO A ? \ f & e de > , 
qavra &roiua’ Sedre eis Tovs yapous. "ot 5é aperr- 
cavres amHrOor, ds pév eis Tov idtov aypdv, Os Sé eri 
thv éutroplay avtod’ °oi S€ Aowrrol Kpatnacavtes Tovs 
‘ 9 a ¢ \ > + 7 ¢ \ 
Sovrovs avtod VBpicay Kai améxrewav. "0 S€ Bact- 
revs BpylaOn, Kal wéwrpas Ta oTpaTevpata avTod 
admadNecev Tos hovets exelvouvs Kal THY TOW avTaoY 
évérpnoev. *tote Neyer Tots SovAots avTod, ‘O pév 
t 4 es, e BS S é ) 9 v 
yaptos Erowpos eotiy, ot 5é€ KexAnpévor ovK Hoav a£vot. 
* ropeverOe ovv él tas SieEddous trav oddv, Kal Soous 
édy evpnte Kadécate eis Tods yapous. “Kal é£ed- 
Oovres of SovAot exeivot eis Tas Odovs GUYNnyayov TravTas 
Saous Evpov, Tovnpovs Te Kab ayabous, Kal érrAncOn o 
vupdov avaxeipevov. " eiaeXOady 5é 6 Bactrevs Oeaca- 
bd , 3 b aw > b 
cOat Tovs dvaxetpévous eldev exed dvOpwrrov ovK évdedv- 
/ 145 , 12. } ! 9 A ‘Rea? a 
pévoy evdusa yapov. “kal réyer avT@, “Etaipe, mos 
7 A e \ 4 U e \ 3 / 
elanrOes Bde py) Exov evdupa yapou; 6 bé éfipwOn. 
13 e \. 4 a , t a ae. 
réte 6 BaciArevs elrrev Tots Svaxovois, Anoaytes avtTov 
, A > U >] ? \ / A 
modas Kal yelpas éxBareTe avToy eis TO TKOTOS TO 
éEdtrepov’ éxet Extat 6 KAavOpds Kai o Bpvypes Tav 
’ 14 ee ’ ? 1 9 
dddvrwy. ™“aroddAol yap eiow KAnTol, orbyot Sé ExXe- 
«Tol. 

* Tore topevbévres of Papicaion cupBovdov éda- 
Bov o1rws avrov Taydevowow ev AOy@. * Kal drogTén- 
> aA \ \ > a a e 
Noval aUT@ Tors pabynras avTav peta tadv “Hpwoia- 
vov Néyovtas, Avddoxare, oldapev OTe adnOns el Kal 
THv odov Tov Oeod év adnOela Siddoxets, Kai ov péres 

9 Ld >] U4 > 4 ? , 

Tot Tepl ovdeves, ov yap Bré€rrets eis TpdcwToY avOpw- 

mov “eimrée ovv nyiv, tl cot Soxet; éLeotw Sobvar 
a K Hf a ¥. 18 \ de ¢ a | A A 

xnvoov Kaicapt 7 ov; “yvovs Sé 6 “Incods thy trovn- 

play avrév eliev, Tl pe weipagere, vroxpital; ™ eri 
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SelEaré pot TO vopiopa Tov Knvoov. ot 5€ Tpoon- 
Pa ¢ / 2. a , e 
veyxav avt@ Snvapiov. ™ kat Reyes avtots, Tivos 7 
4 ’ 4 b ] “ 
eix@v avTn Kain érvypagdn; ™ Aéyovew avT@, Kaica- 
° ry 4 
pos. Tote Aéyer avtois, "“Amodore odv ta Kaicapos 
, a A “~ a \ b] / 
Kaicaps xal ta tod Oeod re Oe@. ™ kal axovoayTes 
5 ’ N 2X9 7 2A > @g 
eOavpacay, Kat adévres avtov amnnlav. 

8 °Ev éxelyn Th nuepa mpoanrOov avt@ Laddoveaior 
AéyovTes py) elvas avdotacw, Kat érnpwtTncay avTov 
*Xdyovtes, Avdacxare, Mavojs eltrev, "Kav tis arro- 

¢ A 
Oavn pi) éyov téxva, érvyapBpevoet 0 aderpds avTod 
THv yuvaika avTod Kal avacrTnces oréppa TH adeXdo 
a CC a 
avtov. ™joav Sé map piv émrrtda aderdol, Kai o 
TPOTOS ynuas ETENEUTNC EY, Kal pn Exov omréppa adjKey 
\ a b a A ao A b) a 26 °¢ / , ¢ 
THY Yyuvaika avTOD TO GSEAPO avtod. ™ opoiws Kal o 
Sevtepos Kat 6 Tplros, ws Tav érta. ™Yortepov Se 
/ / e 7 a 
mavtov améGavey 4 yuvn. ™ év TH avactacet: ovy 
tlvos Tav éwtad éotat yurn; wavTes yap Exxyov avrny. 
°° aroxpiOels Sé€ 0 ‘Incods eizrev avrois, Idavacde, 
\ 06 a N ny: ‘ & / “A le) 
pn elootes Tas ypadas pnde tyv Ovvapw Tov Geod. 
© éy yap TH avacracet ovTE yapovowy ote yapifovrat, 
W “ a : a 
GAN’ ws adyyerot Geod ev TH ovpav@ ciciv. * wept Sé THs 
avacTATEWS THY vEXpaY OvK avéeyvwTe TO pyOey vuiv 
vmod Tov Oeod A€yovTos, ™’Eyw eius 6 Oeds "ABpaap 
kat o Oeos "Ioaax Kai o Oeds "JaxwB; ovx éotw 6 
Geds vexpdv adrAd. Sovtwv. “kal axovoaytes oi dydoe 
éEerAnocovto emi tH Sudayn avrod. 

4 QO: 5¢ Dapicaiot axovoartes ote edipwoer Tors 
LasSovalovs sumnxXOncav él ro adto, ™ Kal érnpa- 

; 2 2 A \ ! 2 7 36 , 
tnoev els €€ avTmy vomlKos Tetpatwy avtov, * Aida- 
oxanre, Wola évrodn) peyarn ev TE vouw; 6 Sé edn 

> A > , U \ ral / ¢ A 
_aut@, ’Ayarnoes xupioy tov Gedy cov év bdH TH 
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4 N / A A 
xapdia cov Kai év bAn TH uyh. cov Kai ev bAn TH 
38 Pd \ e ’ s 
dtavola cov. *aitn éotiv 7 peyadn Kal TpeTn évToAn. 
39 8 t Se ¢ , . a? i \ 
evTepa O€ opota avtyn, Ayarnoews Tov TAnciov cov 
e , A A 
ws oeautov. “ éy tavtTats tats Suciv évToAais SXos 6 
/ 4 aA 
vouos Kpepatat Kat ot mpodjrat. 
=>, é de trav ®P ov é j 
VYNY LEVOV tov Papicaiwy érnpotycev av- 
e ? “A f aA a A 
tovs 0 ‘Incots “réyov, Tl vyiv Soxet wept rod 
A e? a A 
Xpistod; tivos vids éotw; Aé€yovow aito, Tod 
Aaveld. “Xéyet avtois, Ilds ody AavelS év mvev- 
a > A 
Hare Karel avTov Kupiov, Néyov, “ Eisrev xdpios TO 
; / a 
kupim pov, Kadouv éx Seftav pou éws av Od Tovs 
€yOpovs cov vioxarw tev todev aov. “ei ovr 
Aaveld. kare? avtov xvpliov, mas vidos avtod éotiv; 
“Kal ovdels edvvato amroxptOnvar avtT@® Royov, ovdé 
, / b a a 
eToApNoer TIS aT exeivns THS Nwépas eTEpwWTHTAL aVTOV 
OUKETL. 
U e a ra A 
23 *Tore 6 Inoods érdAnoev roils bydots Kal Tos 
A A / A 
pabnrais avtod *Xéywr, ’Esi tis Motoéws xabédpas 
éxaOioav of ypapparets nai ot Papicaio. * wavra ovv 
00a ay ciTwow Upiv Tonoate Kal THpetre, KaTa Sé TA 
Epya avTov pn Toveire’ Néyovoww yap Kat ov Trotodow. 
45 , Se l ! . 32 bd 2 
expevovaw dé doptia Bapéa Kai émitiOéacw eri 
\ bY aA b ] f > ] N oo , 
TovS @pouvs Tdv avOpwrwv, avtot S€ Te SaxTVrAM 
> A > /: A ? / & / \ \ ww 
auTav ov Bédovaew Kiwwnoat avta. *mavra 6é Ta Epya 
avTay Towtaw mpos TO OeaOnvat Tots avOpwrrous* 
WrAaTUVoval yap Ta PvAaKTNpLa avVTaY Kai peyanv- 
yovow Ta Kpactreda, °dirodow S€ Thy mpwToKrAalav 
év tos Selmvors nal tas mpwroxabedpias év tais 
a A ? A 
cuvaywryais "Kat Tovs aoTacpovs ev Tais ayopais Kai 
a e ra , e a“ \ \ 
kareicOat vd tév avOpeTtwv paBBi. *vpeis dé pn 
A a e ‘ 
KrAnOnre paBBir els yap éeorw vpov 6 didacKanros, 
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qavres Se vets abeAgol dare. *xal watépa pr) Kanré- 
onre vuay eri tHS yns els yap éoTLY vaY 6 TaTHP O 
ovpavios. * pnde KrnOnTe Kabyyntal, ore KaOnynrhs 
Upav éeotly els 6 Xpiotos. “6 8 pellov vudv ~rrar 
Updv Staxovos. “oaotis 5é vYpwoes éavToY TaTrEeWw- 
Onoetat, Kal Sots TaTrELVOceEL EavTOY trYpwOnoeTaL.* 

“Oval Sé vpiv, ypappartets nal Dapicaios vao- 
xpital, ore Krelere THY Bacirelay Taév ovpavav Ey- 
mpocGey taév avOporov vpeis yap ovK cicépyedbe, 
ovde Tovs eiaepxopéevous adiete eicenOeiv. 

* Quai vpiv, ypapparteis nal Papicaio vrroxpural, 
OTL Tepiayete THY Oddaccav Kal thy Enpdy woujoat 
éva TpoonAvtToy, Kal Otay yévynTat, Toteite avTOV vid 
yeévuns SuTrdoTEepov Upav. 

* Qual vpiv, odnyot tudrol of AéyovTes, “Os av 
opocn ev TH vag, ovdév eotw' os 8 av opoon ev TO 
Xpvo@ Tov vaovd, odelrer. ™“ wwpot nal tudroi, tls 
yap pelfwv eotiv, 0 Xpvoos | O vady 6 aylacas Tov 
ypucov; * Kal, “Os av opoon ev tH Ovovacrnplg, 
ovdev éotiv’ Os & av dpoon ev TO SHOpw TO errave 
avtod, ogelrer. “tuddrol, tl yap peifov, td Sadpor 
9 TO Ovotactnptoy To aytatov To Sapov; ™ 6 ovv dpocas 
éy T@ Ovotactnpio oprver ev avT@ Kal év Tacw Tois 
éravw avtovu ™xail 6 opocas ev TO va@ opvies ev 
avT® Kai év TH KaToiKodvTL avTov' ™ Kal Oo opocas év 
T® ovpave dpvvet év TH Opdvm tod Geod nai ev ta 
xaOnpéve érdave avrod. 

“Oval vpiv, ypapparets xal Papicaior viroxpi- 
tal, drt adtodexatovre 70 nSvocpov Kat Td dvnbov cal 
TO Kupuwov, Kal ddnxate ta Bapvtepa Tob vopov, Thy 

* Verse 13 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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Kpictv Kat TO Edeos Kal Thy TictW' Tabta Eder ToInoAaL 
kaxewa pr adeivar, ™ odnyol tudroi, of Swallovres 
Tov Kévetra, THY bé Kapnrov KaTatrivovTes. 

*> Oval viv, ypaypatets nal Papicaio: vroxpital, 
dre xa0apitere to EEwOey Tod ToTnpiov Kal THS Tap- 

, bad \ , bY ¢e a ? 
opidos, Exabev Se yépovow é& dprayns Kal axpactas. 
2 @ a 4 @ , A x > \ a 

aptoaie tupré, xa0apicov mpdtov Td évtTos Tov 
motnplov Kai THs Tapoyrléos, va yévntat Kai Td éxTds 
avTov Kxabapov. 

Pai O > \ €c a a \ @ a e , 

val vpiv, ypapuatets cat Papicaion vrroxpirai, 
a , t cf ” 
OTL Tapoporatete Taos Kexoviapevoss, oitwes EEwbev 
pev dalvovrat wpaiot, EcwOev 88 yéwovow sotéwv 
a U > os of ‘ e ray 
vexpov kal waons axabapctas. oUTwS Kal vpets 
éEwOev pev dalverbe trois avOpemots Sixaor, ErwOev 
5é éore peotol vTroxpicews Kat avoplas. 

® Ovai vpiv, ypappareis Kat Papicaion viroxpriral, 
OTL olKodopeEiTe TOS Tahous THY Tpodntav Kal Koc- 
peite TA prynpcia Tov Sixalov, ™ rat NéyeTe, Ei jpweOa 
év tais npépais tTdv watépov nudv, ovK av ueba 
xowovol avtav év TO aipatt Tdv Tmpopyntarv. * daTeE 
paptupeite éavtois bre viol cote THY hovevadvTwy ToOvs 
apopytas. ™ xal vets mAnpwoate TO péTpoY THY Ta- 
Tépwov vpov. ™ ders, yevynpata éyidvav, ras pvynte 
amo THS Kplaews THS yeevynNs; 

* Ara todto idod éy® amrooré\Aw Tpos vas TpoO- 
g@ntras Kai cogovs xal ypappateis’ €& avrav amroxrevetre 
cal otavpwcete, cal €E avtav pactiywoete ev Tails 
cuvaywyais vuav Kat SidEere amo modews eis Tod' 
* Gras EXOn éf vuas wav alua Sixatov éxyvvvopevov 
émt THS YHS amo Tov aipatos "ABeX Tod Sixaiov Ews 
Tod aivaros Zayapiov viod Bapayiou, ov épovevoate 
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petatv Tov vaed Kat Tov Ovovactnpiov. “ daunv eyo 
viv, nEes TadTa Tavta emt Thy yevedy TaUTHDY. 
37 ¢ I oN > ‘T : , ¢ 9 t ‘ 
epovaaAnp ‘lepavoaAnu, 7 amoxtelvouca Tovs 
° ry a 
mpopytas Kat AGoBorodca Tors aTrectarpévous mTpds 
auTny, TocaKls NOéAnoa ericuvayayely Ta TéEKVA COU, SV 
TpoTov opus émicuvayes TA voocia avTis vd Tas 
> ] U a e 
mrépuyas, Kal ovK nOednoate. * iSod adieras tpuiv o 
oixas vudy épnuos. ™Aéyw yap vpiv, ov pn pe LdnTeE 
> 9 , , 
amt aptu éws ay elarnte, EvAoynuévos 6 épyopuevos év 
OvopaTtt Kupiou. 
24 'Kai éerOdv 6 "Incods dd tod iepod érro- 
, \ A . e ‘ ? a ? a 
peveto, Kat mpoondNOov ot paOnrat avtTod émideieat 
avT@ TAS oiKobopas Tod iepov. 76 Sé drroxptOeis elarev 
9 a 9 / a , ? \ 4 Cc a 
auvtois, Ou Bretrete TavTa wayTa; apny A€yo vip, 
a 
ov pn) adeOG de ALBos emt AlOov, ds ov KaTadvOnoe- 
3 @ / de > A. 9 \ a Ww Cod Cal 
tat. *xaOnuévouv bé avtod émi tod dpouvs tév éXNaLOY 
mpoonrOov avT@ of paOnral nat’ idlav réyovTes, Kime 
a A ” a a 
nei, jWoTe TavTa état, Kal TL TO ONpEloY THS ONS 
mwapovolas Kal guyTedelas Tod aid@vos; ‘kal arro- 
ape e 3 a 3 > Aa : , Cc a 
xpiOeis oO *Inaods cizrey avtois, Brérete un Tis vpas 
TAavnon. "modXol yap édevcovTar él TH ovopari 
pov Aéyovtes, “Eyo eit o Xptotos, Kat ToAXovs 
wravnocovatv. ° weAAnoeTEe Sé aKovElW ToAémous Kat 
€ a A a 
adxods Tokéuwv' opare pn Opoctabe: Set yap yevér Oar, 
GAN ovmw éotiv To Tédos. ‘éyepOnoeTat ydp eOvos 
éri EOvos kal Bactrela eri Bacirelav, Kal EcovtTat 
4 aA 
Auwol Kal aetopol Kard Torous. *qayta bé Tavita 
apy odivor. 
®Tore wapadwoovow vas eis OrXpw Kai arro- 
Krevovow vuas, Kat ExeoOe picovpevot UTO TavTwV TOV 
a ‘ , 
€Ovav Sia. To Svoud pov. “Kal Tore cxavdartc Onoovrat 
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qmo\nrol Kal drAAnXOUS Tapabdcovely Kal pLoncovaL, 

GAAnAous. “Kab Morrol vrevdomrpoPynras éyepOnaovTas 
, : : A 

kal wravncovaty TodXovs. ™ kat bd TO TWANOUVOHVaL 

Tv dvopiay Wuynocetat n ayatrn Tov Todor. ™o 
e 

5é varopeivas eis TéXOS, OVTOS GwOnceTaL. “Kal Knpv- 

xOncetat TodTO TO evayyédtoy THS BactrElas ev OAD TH 

oixoupevyn eis papTupioy waa Tos EOverw, Kal TOTE 

e A lh 

n&el TO TENOS. 

*"Orav ovy idnte 76 BdéAvypa THS épnuwcews TO 
pnOcv Sia Aavinr rod mpodyntov éctos év tér@ aylo, 
¢ 3 / t 16 _/ e 9 a? , 
6 dvayiwwocKkwv voit, Tote ot év TH ‘lovdala hevyé- 

2 \ RY ” we 32 ) a 5 t t 
tocayv emt Ta dpn, “o él Tod Sdwpatos 1) KaTraBato 
2 a > a > Hf b a 18 \ e¢ 9 a 2 A 
dpat Ta €k THS oiKlas avTov, “Kat o év TO aypP@ p1) 
9 / 2 7 = ee Se 2 A 929 °.\ 
émiatpeaTw omicow dapat Td: iwatiov avtod. ™ oval 

n , nA 
dé rais év yaotp) éyovcats Kat tais Onralovcats 
3 é ly a c sf 20 ie rf) Se \ 
év éxelvats Tais nyépats. ™ mpocevyerOe Sé iva pr) 
, e 1 ¢ oa A 58 D 21 ¥ 
yéuntat 4 py? vuay yetwadvos wndée caBBate. ™ érras 
/ Oe: :) A 
yap tote Orirbis peyady, ola ov yéyovey am’ dpyns 
Koopov Ews Tov vov ovd’ ov pr) yévntar. ™ Kal et fn éxo- 
Vive} 0. e¢ ff t ? a l v “A 9 0. A U c- 
pBwOncav ai nuépat exeivat, ovx av éowOn aca capé 
s) \ N 3 A f. ee / ] ~ 
Sia S€ Tovs exAeKxTovs KoAOBwWOnoorTas al nwépat Exetvat. 

* Tore day tis vuiv elan, “Idov ade o Xptotes, 7 
"Se, 47) Tiotevonte. ™ éyepOnaovtTat yap WrevdoypiaTo. 
Kat aevdorrpodntat, Kal Swcovow onueia peyadda Kal 

e a \ 

Tépata, woTe TAaVHoAaL, Eb SuvaToy, Kal TOUS ExAEKTOUS. 
25 id ‘ , ¢ A 96 3A 9 v CC a a | ‘ 

OU TpoEipnKa viv. €av ovy elrwow viv, ldov 
év TH epnu eoriv, py e&€AOnte* “Idod ev rois Trapeloss, 
fn) wiotevonte. ™Oomep yap 7» aotpamrn é&épyerar 

“A , A / 
amré avatoAay cal galvetat Ews Svopav, ovTws Errat 
e 4 A ca a ? 4 28 ¢/ oN 9 \ 
% wapovaia Tov viod Tov avOpwrov. ™Obrrov é€ay 4 TO 

“ a > 
TTapa, exer ovvayOnoorrat ot aerai. 
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9 “a e a 

*® Kudéws 5é pera thy Oru tev nyepwov eéxeivov 

’ 3 c \ 
6 HALOS oKoTLCOnceTaL Kal 7 TEANVN OV Swcet TO Péyyos 

io a > \ “a 9 n 
auTis, Kal ot aorépes TecobyTat Amro TOU OoUpavod, Kal at 
Suvapers Tay ovpavav carevOnoovtar. ™ Kal Tore pavy- 

a“ “A e A , 
OETAL TO THMELOY TOV Viod Tov avOpeitrov év ovpave, Kal 
, 4 a e \ na A v A 

ToTe KOYovTaL Tragat at dural THS YAS Kal OWovTas TOY 





es A bd , 3 Ld 9 \ a “ nan 
vioy Tod avOpwrov EPXOMEVOY ETL TAY VvepEeX@Y TOU 


ovupavod peta Suvapews kat S0Ens mroAAns. © Kal azro- 
“A Q 9 , 9 a) a 4 Lod 
oTeAel TOUS aryyedXaus avTOU peTa cadTiyyos pavis 

Ud ,} 9 e D >] ‘ 9 a 3 ~ 
peyaans, Kal éricuvatovow Tovs exNEKTOUS aUTOD ex TOY 
-Texoapav avépav am axpwyv ovpavav Ews dxpwv avTav. 

"Amo é THs auKns pabete THY TapaBoAnv. Stay 
76n 0 KANados aUTHS yévynTal diradds Kal Ta vAXG 
9 , e id 9 Q 0 Oé - 38 ef } e “~ 
éxpuyn, ywweoxere OTL eyyus TO Oépos’ * ovTws Kal vpeEls 
Otay idnre Tata TavTa, yiweoKeTe OTL eyyus éotiv emi 
a] ’ a4? AN , C a 9 ‘ ér.6 e \ of 

upas. “apny NEyw vuiv, ov wn TWapéNOy 4 yeved AUT 
€ws dv wavta tadta yéyvnta. “6 ovpaves Kab 9 yA 
4 e \ / > A Vi 
TAPENEVTETAL, Ob dé AOryaL LOU OV [Ly TapeMOwow. 

*Tlept dé ris nyépas éxeivns Kat @pas ovdels older, 
ovdé ol ayyedos TOY ovpavay, et pr 6 TaTNp povos. 
37 7 be e e 4 “A A A ” e , 

@orrep O€ at nu€pat tov Ne, ovTws éotat 4 mapovcia 
Tov viol Tov avOpwrrov. ™ ws yap noay ev Tals nuepats 
Tais mpd Tov KaTakAvopov Tpwyovtes Kat srivorTes, 

“ ‘ l bd g ¢ A > A “A 
yapouvres Kat yaulCovtes, aype 7s nmepas eionrAPev Nae 
’ \ fgg } 2. + 4 a é 
eis THY KiBwrov, Kal ove éyvacav Ews nAOev 6 KaTa- 
KAvo LOS Kal Npev Gtraytas, oUTws éxtat Kal 4 Trapoucia 
Tov viod Tad avOpurrov, 

“Tore dva écovras ev Te aype, els TwaparapBave- 
tat Kat els adierar “ dio adrnOovoat ev TH pVAM, pia 
, ” 
wapahauBavetat nal pia adlerar, “ ypnyopeite ody, St 

? @e , e S e w 
ovx oldate Troia nuépa 6 KUpLoS Um EpyeTal, 





RT: 


©°Exeivo 5€ yiveoxete, Gre ef det 6 oixadermoTns 
qoia puAaky 6 KAérTNsS Epyerat, é j Z i 

: Hy NS EpyeTal, eypnyopncey av Kat 

> A ¥ Py Qn \ es 3 A 44 DS a 
oux av eclacev StopvyOqvas thy otKiav avrod. b 
vA \V ¢ “a , 4 a 9 ra ef 
TobTo Kal Upels ylveoOe Erowpot, ort ov Soxeire Bpa 

e eX “a , ” 
© vids Tov avOparrou Epyerat. 

“Tis dpa éotiv 6 miatds Sovd0s Kalb dpdvipos, ov 
KaTéTTNTEV O KUPLOS El TiS OiKEeTELas aUTOD Tod SotVaL 
avTois THY Tpodny év Katp@; “ waxaptos 6 SovAOS éexeivos 
A s' e Ul ? a ¢ hf ef fe) 47 9? AN 
ov €AOwy 6 KUpLos aUTOD evpyoE OUTwS TroLobVTA. “ anv 

“A iA a a a 
Ayo vuiv ore eri Wadow Tos VIrapyovely avTOD KaTa- 

, 9 4 48 3\ de ” e ‘ 6} A 2 A ? 
OTNTEL AUTOV. ~ €av O€ ELT O KAKOS OOVAODS EKELVOS EV 
TH xapdia avroy, Xpovifes wou o Kvpios, “ nai dpEntar 
TUTTE Tovs TuVdoVAOUS avTod, éoOin Sé Kal mivy pera 

a . soa e 4 A , bd > 
tay peOvovtwv’ ™ nEes o Kupios tov SovAou éxelvou év 
@ 14 g 9 5 A \ b] ef > , 51 \ 
mépa@ 1) ov mpocdoKa Kat évy wpa H ov ywooxet, ™ Kal 
Siyotopnoes avtov, Kat To wépos avTod peta Tov Utro0- 

a / e 2...2 ¢ \ Ss ¢ \ 
xpitov Once’ éxet Eotar 6 KAavOuds Kat 6 Bouypds 
T@V OSOVTMD, 
25D 'Tére cpowwOnoerac 4 Bacirela tév ovpa- 
aA \ 
vav Séxa wapOevois, altives AaBodoat tas Aaprddas 

> A IMA > e s n if 3 , 
autav é€&nAOov eis viravTnow Tov vupdior. TEVTE 
dé €& avtay joav pwpal Kai mrévre dpovipot. * ati ydp 

“A , A 3 oY 
pewpal AaBodcat tas Naptadas avTadv ove EdaBov pel 
éautav édatov* ‘ai S& dpovipot EXaBov Edatov ev rois 
aryyelois meta Tov AauTradwy avtav. *ypovitovros Se 
Tov vupdiov eviotatay macas Kal éxabevdov. *° péons 
€ / , 
Sé putes Kpauyn yéeyovev, ‘ld0d 6 vupdios, éEepyerbe 
eis amravrnow avrod. "Tore nyépOncay wadcat at tap- 
a U a 
Oévor éxeivat Kai éxédcpnoav tas Aapradas éavTer. 
Sai Sé pwpal tats dpovipors eizrav, Acre npiv éx Tob 
“ 4 e An > 
éXaiou Up@r, OTL ai Naprrades nuav oRévvuvra. ° atre- 
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kpiOnoav Se ai Ppovipot A€yovoat, Myrore ove apeéoy 
a a s a ‘ lel 
nyiv Kal vpiv’ topeverOe waAXov mpos Tovs TwAOCDYTAS 
° “~ A 9 
Kai dyopacate éavtais.  arepyopevan S¢é avtady ayopacat 
e e f ew 29 a 9 9 le) bd 
rev 6 vupdios, Kal ai Erotuor ciondrOoy pet avTod ets 
N ’ \ 9 r ° 11 ¢f . 
TOUS yapous, Kat exAEicOn 7 Ovpa. *“varepov 5é Epyxov- 
Tat Kal at Aovral trapOévor réyouvoat, Kupte xvpte, 
avottov nuiv. “o 8é dtoxpiOeis eizev, "Aunv rNéyw 
= ’ 2. ec oa 13 a * er ? ¥ 
Upiv, ovK olda vuds. “ypnyopetre oby, Ott ovK oldaTe 
9 
THY npépay ovde THY Wpav. 
“"Oorep yap avOpwiros amodnpdy éxadecev Tovs 
iSiovs SovAous Kal mapédwxev avTois Ta vTapyovTa 
a e 
avtov, kat @ pev ESwxev mévte Taravta, d Sé S00, © 
\ a e U \ ‘ > , 3 , 
bé &v, Exact Kata thy idlay Sdvapuwv, Kal drednuncev. 
% evOéws tropevOels 6 Ta wWéTe TadavTa AaB eip- 
9 9 A \ b / 4. , Ul 
yacato év avtois Kal éoincey adda Tevte TaXavTa. 
"@oavtws 6 Ta dSv0 éxépdnoey ddrdda Svo. “6 Sé TO 
$4 
év AaBav arredOdv wpvkev yiv Kat Expuev 76 dpyupwov 
a 3 A 
Tov Kupiov avtod. ™ werd 6& TroAvY ypovoy Epyerat 6 
, A , 9 U \ , > 
Kuptos Tov SovAwY exeivwy Kal ouvaiper AOYoY peET 
avTov. “Kat mporedOwv o Ta wévte TadavTa AaBaov 
TpoonveyKey adAa TrévtTe TAaXavTa A€ywv, Kupre, wévre 
TaXdavTa pot Tapébwxas, ide aGXAa TévTE TAaXaVTA éKép- 
dnoa. ™ éfn avT@ o Kuptos avrovd, Ev, SotrA€ ayabé 
/ 2 \ ? ij 9 4 > A A 
Kal Tore, El GALYA NS TWloTOS, ert TOAA@Y Oe KaTaA- 
otnow’ eioedXOe eis THY Yapav Tod Kuplov gov. ™ ITpoc- 
e , ‘ 
eXOav dé xal 6 ta dvo tadavta elmev, Kupte, dvo 
TadvavTa pot mapédwxas, ide adXa Sv0 TadavTa éxép- 
e a a 
dnca. *&bm avt@ 6 KUpios avrod, Ev, dodAe ayabeé 
\ LA > N 3 7 9 4 2 A 
Kab TloTé, ETL OALYA HS TWloTOS, él TOoAA@Y GE KaTA- 
A a 
oTnaw’ elaedOe eis THY Yapav TOD Kupiov cov. ™ mpoc- 
eMav S28. nal 6 Td év tadavroy eiAndas elzrev, Kupre, 
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Ww 4 x A z bd 0 @ [ A 9 
€yvav oe ort oxdnpas el avOpwrros, Oeplfwv omov ovK 
€oretpas, Kat cuvaywv ev ov Stecxdpmicas’ ™ nat 
poBnbeis arredOav Expulra TO trddavrov cov év TH yn’ 
ide Exets TO cov. ™arroxpiOeis 5é 6 KUptos avrov 
ry a / 
eltrev avt@, Ilovnpe Sotr€ Kat oxvnpé, Wdeus ore Oepitw 
Grou ovK éoTreipa, Kab auvayw dOev ov SwecKxopTica; 
* eee oc ovv Barely TO dpyvpidy pou Trois tparretirass, 
cat eXOdy eyo exopiocduny adv to éwov ody téxg. ™d- 
9 9 9 9 Aa A t A , na WV A 
pate ovv am’ avtod To tTaNavtov Kat Sote TO ExovTs Ta 
Séxa Taddvavta. ™7@ yap eyovte wavti SoOjceras Kat 
meptoaevOncerar’ Tod Sé un Exovtos, Kat 0 &ye apOnce- 
9 9 > a 30 ‘ ‘ bd “A “A ? U ? 
ta.anm avtov. ™xat tov aypeiov SovrAov éxBareTe els 
\ , \ er . J.- e \ \ ioe 
TO oKOToOs TO e€dTEpov’ exet Extar 6 KAaVOpCS Kal o 
Bpvypos tév oddvrwv. 

*"Orav 5é€ €XOn 6 vids Tod avOpwrrov év rH SbEn 
avTov Kal Tavtes of ayyedot pet’ avTov, Tote Kabloes 
2 4 g ’ 5 ’ 2 a, ge \ f) , ” fs) 
éri Opovov do€ns avrod: ” Kal cvvayOnoovrar EuTrpoobev 
avTov Tavra Td Evy, Kat apoptet avTovs am’ aAXd}dw?, 
led € A 9 t - ‘ 4 > \ a > °? , 
@otrep 6 wounv apopiver ta mpoBata ato tay épidwr, 
83 \ , Rae f 2 5 A ae. + Se 

Kai ornoet Ta pev mpdoBata éx SeEvdv avtod, ta dé 
> Ff 9 3 / 
epipia €€ evwvupov. 

“Tore épet 6 Bactdeus Tots ex SeEav avrod, Acie 
ob evAoynpévos TOD TaTpOS pov, KANPOVopnoaTEe THY 
€ , € «a , > A\ A , 
nroyacpevny viv Bacirelay do KataBoXns Koopov. 
* éretvaca yap Kal éddxaté por daryelv, edlrnoca Kat 
érrotiaaté pe, Eévos yunv Kat cuvyyayeTé pe, “ yupvos 
kat mepieBarere pe, noOevnoa Kai éreckivacde pe, 

a , 9 
éy huraxy tpnv Kal nr\Oare wpos pe. ™ Tore atroxptOn- 
covtTat avT@ ot Sixatos AéyovTes, Kupse, ote oe eldopev 
mewavTa Kar eOpeapev;, 7 Sipadvta Kal érroticapen ; 
, a \ 
*«aore 5é ce eloopev Eévoy Kat aurnyayouev; 7) yupyoV 
MATT. 5 
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g 
nat qepteBaropev; “arote Sé ce eldouey acbevotvTa 
3 
n ev dudakh rab nAOopev wpos oe; “ Kal amroxpiOeis 6 
Baoinreds épet avrois, Apny Aéyw vyiv, éf’ Scov érroin- 
en ’ A 9 a ~ s b] N 
cate évl TovTav THY adeAday pov TaV ElayYloTwV, EuOL | 
ETOLN TATE. 
“Tore pet cai trois é€ edwvipwv, Tlopevecbe amr 
€uod KaTnpapévos eis TO TUP TO aidvovy TO HTOL- 
, * a , ry 9 3 
pacpévey T@ SiaBorw Kal Tois ayyédols .avtod. “ érref- 
A. % N >] b , J n~ 9Q7 A > 
vacu yap Kal ovx éddxarté pot hayeiv, edApnoa Kai ove 
4 A > / 
érotiaaré pe, “ Eévos unv Kab ov ovvnyayeré pe, 
, kd > 
yupvos kal od mepieBareré pe, acevns cab év pudraxH 
\ 9 3 , t “if ? / Q 
cat ov« éerecxeacGé pe. “tore atroxptOncovtas Kat 
avtol éyovtes, Kupie, more oe eldopevy revavta 7 
diupavra 7 Eévov 7 yupvoy 7 acbevn 4 ev duAakh, Kat 
’ a 9 ~ 
ov Giunxovncayev cot; “Tote amoxpiOnoetat avtois 
4 > ‘ / ec a 229 ef >) b , ea 
Neyau, Any AEeyw vey, Ef OooV oOUK eIrolncaTe Evi 
( a > i 3 de 9 } 3 A 48 >} 
TovTay Tav édayiotwy, ovdé emol érroinoarTe. Ka 
’ U 2 9 0 7° e 
ATENEVTOVTAL OUTOL ELS KOAaCLWW aiwviov, ot Se Slkatoe 
ets Conv aiwvrov. 
4 n 
26 ‘Kat éyévero bre érérecey 6 "Incots mavras 
‘ t 4 9 a a F) a 2 ” 
TOUS AGyous TOUTOUS, ElTrev TOis pabnTais avTov, * Oi-. 
/ A ¢ 
Sate btt peta Ovo nyépas TO Tdoxa yivetat, Kab 6 vids 
a ? @ / PY 5 9 N a 3 , 
tov avOpwrov Tmapadidotat eis TO otavpwOnva. * Tore 
f e 9 a e , A “~ 
cuvnxOncav ot apyrepets Kal ot mpeaRutepot ToD Aaod 
3 \ 3 ‘ wn“ 9 / Le) / of 
els THY aVAnY TOU apxXtepews TOU Aeyouevov Kaiada, 
4 } ’ oe 19 a ’ ’ 
kal cuveBovrevoarto iva tov “Incody S0Am Kpatnowow 
/ a a 
Kat atroxtewwow. * édXeyov 5é, Mn év +H éopty, va py) 
OopuBos yéevntat év TO raw. 
A > aA , 
°Tod dé “Incod yevopevov dv ByOavia ev oixla 
n nA 7 A > A \ 
Liwavos tod Aerpov, 'poondrAOevy avT@e yuvy Eyovoa 
9 U , 
ardBactpoy pvpov qoAvtivov Kal Katéyeey ert ths 
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Keharrs avtod avaxeypévov. * idovres 5é of pabnrat 
nyavaxtncav AéeyovTes, Eis ti 7) am@dea avrn; * ndv- 
vato yap TovTo mpaOnvat qodAod Kat SoOjvar rrwyots. 
“ayvovs 5é 6 "Incods eltrev avrots, Tt xomovs mapéyerte 
Th yuvatni; Epyov yap Kaddv eipydcarto eis éué. © mav- 
Tote yap Tors trwyovs éyeTe pe Eavtdv, gue Sé ov 
mavrote éyete. ™ Badodca yap avtn Td pipov TovTo ent 
ToD o@parés pov mpos Td évradidoas pe érrolncev. 
*dunv rAeyw viv, orrov éavy KnpvyOn TO evaryyédtov 
totTo év OAM TH Koay, AABANOncETAL Kal OS érolncev 
alrn ets pevnpocuvoy avTns. 7 

“ Tére mropevbels els trav Sadexa, 6 Neyopevos "Tovdas 
"loxapiarns, mpds tods dpylepels ™ elrrey, Ti Oédreré poe 
Sotvat, kayo viv tapaddaw avtov; ot &¢ éornoay 
QuT®@ TpLraxovTa apyupia. © Kai amo Tore ECnTEt evKatpiay 
iva avTov mapace. 

1TH 88 rpery tév alipov mpoanrOov of pabntat TO 
"Inood Néyovtes, lod Oéreus Erotpacwpev oor hayely 76 
maaya; 6 Sé etrrev, ‘Trraryere eis THY TOAY TpdsS TOV 
Seiva xal elrate ait@, O SidacKaros Aéyer, ‘O Katpds 
pou éeyyus eotiv, Tpos wé TOL TO Tracya peTa TOY wabn- 
tToév pov. “Kal éroincav of padntal ds cuvératev 
avrots 6 Inaods, cat nTolpacay 76 Tracya. 

”"Orplas Se yevouevns avéxerto peta trav Swdexa. 
wal écOiovtav avtay eizev, ’Apnv eyo vpiv Oru 
els €& vay trapadwce pe. ™xal Avrovpevor opddpa 
npeavTo Aéyev avt@ els Exaoros, Myre éyo cipme, 
Kupie; 6 Se amoxpiOeis etrev, ‘O euBaras per 
e“od THY xelpa ev TO TpUBAIg, odTOs pe Trapadacet. 
*6 yey vids Tod dvOpw@Tov Umaya Kalas yéeypaTrTat 
wept avrov. oval 5é ro avOpdare exeiva Sv ob 6 vids Tod 


5—2 
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‘avOperov wapadiWotat’ Kadoy nv avt@ ei ovK éeyevynOn 
@e wv @ b] a) 95 3? b ? € 

6 avOpwrros exeivos. ™ atroxpiOels Sé "Iovdas 6 mrapa- 

dcSovs avrcy elarev, Myre eyo eit, paBBi; Aéeyet avro, 

wv elzas. 

*°’EKoftévray S¢ avtav AaBwv 6 “Inoods dptoy Kai 
evNoynoas éxNacev Kai Sovs toils pabnrais elrev, Ad- 
Bete hayete’ trotré éotw To capa pov. ™ xal AaBor 

, N 3 s ” 9 A , , 
woTHplov Kal evyapioTnoas EdwKev avtols Aéywr, Tiere 
éE avtod wavtes' ™ TovTo ydp éoTw TO alud pov TIS 
xawns StaOnnns To wept modkrAay éexyuvvdpmevoy eis 
Ld e a 290 , \ ¢ a +] \ iy 7 3 
adeow dapapriav. ™ réyo S€é vpiv, ov wy wiw am apre 
é TOUTOU TOU YyevnwaTos THS aumédXou Ews THS Nuépas 
éxelvns Stay avto tivw peD tua xatvov év Th Bactreia 
tov tatpos pov. ™ Kal vuvnoavtes é&ndNOov eis TO Spos 
TOY éaLav. 

*' Tote Aéyes avtois 6 "Inaods, Ildvtes vpels oxavba- 
MaOnceaGe ev Epol ev TH vUKTL TaUTy. ‘yéypaTTaL yap, 
Ilara&w tov mowpéva, xa SiaexopricOycovrar Ta mpéd- 
Bara ths troipyns. ™ pera &€ 7d éyepOyjval we mpoakw 
vuas eis thy Tadsraiav. “adrroxpiOels d¢ 0 Tlérpos 

3 “ > 4 ? f >] N 
elev avr@, Ei wdvtes oxavdardicOncovtat év coi, eyo 
ovdérrote oxavdanicOjcouar. “pn avte 6 "Inoots, 
9 \ , 4 ( a \ 95 7 
Apnv réyw coe Ort ev Ta’ty TH vuKTl pl adexTopa 
govicat tpis awapynoy pe. “reyes avt@ 6 Ileérpos, 
Kay dy we ody cot atrofavety, ov py ce atrapyynco- 
par. opoiws Kal waves ot paOntai elzrop. 

86 T 4 4 9 >, A e ? n b ] 

ore Epyetas pet avtav 6 ‘Inoods eis ywplopy 
Aeydpevov TePonpavel, cal réyet tois padntais, Ka- 
Gicate avtod Ews ov areNOwy éxet wpocevEwpa, ™ Kat 
mapadaBav tov Ilérpov nat tovs dvo viovs ZeBedalov 
npfato dAvreicOat Kal adnuoveiv. “tore Neyet avToss, 
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Tlepiaviros é€orw 4 vruyn pov Ews Oavarov’ pelvare 
ade xal ypnyopeire pet guod. Kal mpocedOov pu- 
Kpov Grecev él mpoowroy avtod mpocevyopevos Kai 
Aéywv, Ildrep pov, ef Suvatdv éotiv, mapedOdtw an’ 
€“ov 76 ToTHpliov TovTO* TANY ovY ws eyo OérAw GAN 
ws ov. “Kal épyerat mpos Tovs pabntas Kai evploKes 
avtovs xabevdovras, Kai héyes tH Tlérpe~, Ottas ove 
trxvoarte play dpav ypnyopncat pet’ éuovd; “ yonyopetre 
kat mpocevyecOe iva pn eioéXOnte eis Tetpacuov. 6 
fev mrvetpa mpoOupov, 7 S¢ capE dobevns. “add éx 
deutépov atrehOay mpooni~ato Néywr, Ilatep pov, ef ov 
Svvatat tovro mapeNeiv gay pr) avto iw, yevnOntw 76 
OArnua cov. “Kal eAOadv rary edpev avtodrs Kabevdov- 
Tas’ joav yap avtav ot ofOarpol BeBapnuévos. ‘“ cal 
adels avrovs may amedav mpooniEato éx tplrov, 

) f > + 45 7 ” ‘ 
Tov auToy Royov evTrov. Tote Epyetat mpos Tovs 
pabntras Kai eyes avTois, KadevdSere 1d Aourdv Kat 
9 , ? \ w ec om” Se. ey a @ f 
avatravecbe. idov TyyiKev 4 @pa Kat o vids TOV avOpw- 
mov wapadidotas eis yeipas auaptrwrav. “ éyeipeade, 
vw > 4 e U 
G@ywpev’ dod Hyyicev 0 Trapad.dovs pE. 

“Kal &rt avrov Nadodvtos, idSovd "lovdSas els trav 
Swdexa 7rOev, cal per’ avtod Sydos ToAvs peTa pa- 

Co) .’ s > A A > , \ 
yatpayv cat EvAwv ad tav apytepéwy Kat mpecBureé- 
pwv Tod raod. “6 5é wapadWors avtov eéwxev avrtois 
a Ul WA a , > 7 9 ‘ , 
onpetoy Aéyor,”Ov av dirnoe, avtos éoTw* Kpatnoate 
> #8 49 ‘ Lea pd \ a °° le) 
auTov. Kat evBéws mpoced\Oav te “Inood elzev, 
Xaipe paSBi, nat xatepirncev adtov. 6 Sé "Inoods 
? nm ¢€ a) 993 WA , ¢ Q Lf 

elrev auto, ‘Etaipe, éf 5 wapet; tore mpoceNOovTes 
éréBadov tas yxelpas ert tov "Inooty Kal éxparnoay 
avrov. "at idod els trav peta “Inood éxreivas tHv 
xeipa améotracey tiv paxatpay avTov, Kal matagas Tov 
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SovAov Tou upytepews adesAcv avTov 70 @tiov. ™ Tore 
peep 


Aéyer avT@ 6 “Inaods, Amootpeov Thy payaipay qou 
els TOY TOTOY aUTHS TavrTes yap ot AaBovTEes payatpar 
9 [ > a* 53 A 5 a ef ? 8 U 
éy payalpy amodovvTa. 7 Soxe’s OTe ov Svvapas 
Wapaxanécas TOY TaTépa pov, Kab TWapactnoe: pos 
dpte mAciw dddexa Neyewvas ayyéXwv; “ards ov TAN- 
a e ! see eA bY a , . 8? é , 
pabacw ai ypadai, ott ovTws Set yevécOa; © ev exeivy 
a e/ 9 ¢ 3 a a v ec 2 oN “ 
TH wpa elev o Inaods toils oyndous, “Os eri AnoTHY 
éfn\Oate peta payatpav Kay EvAwvy cvddAaBeiv pe’ 
>] e a, b] a e a >] 4 ‘ \ > 
Kal’ nuépay ev T@ tep@ eKabelouny dSidacKwy, Kal ove 
’ k f 5 Se 3 ' o 
PATNOATE [e. TOUTO O€ OAOGY YyEeyovey Wa TANPO- 
Gow ai ypapal tev mpodntdv. tore ai paQntat 
mavrTes adhévres avrov epuyov. 
87 O e ss t \ 9 A 2 \ 
t 0€ Kpatnaavtes tov ‘Inoody amnyayor wpos 
Kaiafav tov apyvepéa, Orov of ypayparelts Kat ot 
mpeaButepoe acurnyOncav. ™“o dé Tlétpos nxodovec 
avT@ amd paxpobev Ews THS avANS TOD apyLepéws, Kat 
9 \ ” > A e a > a NX 
ecedOav éow éexaOnto peta Tay vanpetav ideiv Fo 
téeros. © Ov dé adpytepels xal Td ovvédptoy Orv efnTou 
vrevdopaptuplav Kata tov "Inco, ores avtav Cavaro- 
couclv, “Kat ovx etpoy moAA@Y TpoceNOovTwY »>revdo- 
paptipwv. Barepov 58 mpocerOdvres Svo © elzrov* Odtos 
Mv Ul A \ \ a a \ ‘ 
épyn, Avvayat Katadvoat tdav vaov Tov Beod cat dia 
Tpiav nuEepav avTor aixodoujnoa, “Kal avactds 6 
dpxtepeds elev alte, Ovdev daroxpivn; tb ottol cou 
katapaptupovaw; §"Q &é "Incots éowwma. Kat dtro- 
\ € 3 \ 9 > a 9 a ~ 
KptOeis 0 dpytepers eltrev ait, E€opxite ae xata Tob 
A a A 6 ec a ¥ 9 \ e e 
Geot tod Cavros, va nuiv eis eb od ek o Xpiords 6 
en “A “A J A e ~ 
vies tol Oeot. “réyes alto 6 “Inoods, Xv elias: 
TAY Aéyw Uylv, aw’ dpte arecOe Tov vidu Tod avOpd- 
wou KaOnuevoy éx SeEiav THs Suvapews Kal épyouevoy 
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> ees, A A fe) 3 a 65 ‘ e. 9 ‘ 
emt THY VveheX@v TOV oUpavod. TOTE O apxlEepeus 
| 





SvéppnEev ta ipatia avtod rEeywv, "EBAacdyynocev’ Ti 
ért ypelav Exyouey praptipwv; ide viv yKovoate Ti)v 
Bracdnulay. “rl viv Soxet; of 5é aoxpiOévtes 
elrrov, “Evoyos Oavarou doriv. "Tore évrtypay eis 76 | 
) 9 “A \ 3 Ul > ¢ e 9 , 
WpoTwmov avTov Kal éxoradicay avtoy, oi Se ébamicay 
Sréyovres, Ipodnrevoov nuiv, Xpioré, tis éotw 6 . 
Waicas oe; 
©°O 5é Ilérpos éxaOnro tw év tH avdrAy’ Kab apoc- 
HrAOev avta pla matdicnxn Réyovca, Kal av jada 
pera “Inootd trod Tadtialov. “o &€ npvncato éu- 
apooGev tavrav Aéywv, Ovw olda th réyers. ™ CE- 
eMMovra Sé avrov cis Tov muddva, eldev adtév AAAN Kal 
, a“ ? wn ? @ ‘ > le) A 
Aéyer ois éexet, Ovros nv peta ‘Inood tod Nalw- 
, 72 \ , 9 ’ \ of er 9 
paiou. Kat Tadlvy npvnoato peta OpKxov ote Ovk 
2 \ v 78 ‘ ‘ \ ’ e 
olda Tov avOpwrov. ™ pera pixpov dé mpocenOovtes of 
éota@tes elrrov To Llétp, "AANOas Kal ov é& avtay et: 
kal yap » Nada gov ShAdv ce trove. “Tore Hp~EaTo 
4 N > 4 ef ? \ w 
xarabeparifeyv kab ouvvev ort Ov olda tov avOpw- 
e ‘ nt 9 , ? , 75 9 , 
joy’ Kat evOéws anréxtwp épwvncev. Kal éuvnaOn 
e J A e¢ / 9 A > 4 ¢, 
6 Ilétpos rod pyyatos ‘Inood eipnxoros ore IIply 
Gréxtopa havnca tpis amapynon pe Kat éEehOwv ew 
ExNaucey TLKPOS. 
ZT *Tpwias 8 yevopévns cupBovdrAov éraB8ov mrav- 
Tes of apytepels Kal ot ampecBuTepot Tov aod Kata 
tov Inood, ote Oavatdoat avtov. * Kal Snoaytes avrcev 
9 , / ’ a ¢ 
amnyayov Kal trapéSaxay Ilerate Toe nyewov. 
®Tore iSdv “lovdas 6 mapadidovs avrcy ott Kate- 
t ” \ a 3 , 
xpiOn, petapednOels Eotpepey Ta TpiakovTa apyupla 
Tois apytepetiow Kal mpesButépos *réywr, “ Huaprtov 
qapadovs alua aOwov. of Sé eirov, Tl apos nas; 
Pp # pov. , pos pas , 
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Se ee a a ee ee ee ee ee ey 
od OWn. ‘Kab pipas ta apyipia eis Tov vady cf hyd 


pnoev, kal ave Oav amrnyEato. °ot 6& apyepeis NaBov- 
Tes TA apyvpta elrav, OvK eEcotw Bareiy adta eis Tov. 


xopBavay, émet Top7 aiparos ‘éotw. "“cupBovrsov Se 
haBovres, myopacay é& av’ta@v Tov arypov Tou Kepapéos 
eis Tan Tots Eevors. ® 816 eed On 6 aypos éxetvos 
aypos alwatos Ews Tis onpepov. * Tore émrAnpwbn Td 
pr dev dua * Tepeiou TOU mpopntou Aéyovtos, Kat éhaBov 
Ta Tpidxovra dpryipia, Thy TYyLnY TOD TET HN pAEVOU ov 
¢rosnoavro amo via Iopana, © cat éwxav ata eis 
Tov arypoy Tod Kepapéws, KaOd cuvérakey pot reuptos. 

"'O 8e ‘Inaobs éo7 dn eprpoodev Tou yemovos: nat 
ernparngey avrov 6 nyEepnov eyo, =v ef 6 Bactreuvs 
trav "lovéalwy; o &é ‘Inaois ebm avT@, Day deyers. ” cat 
év T@ KatyyopetcOas avrov v1d sad dpyvepéo kal Tov 
ape Butépav ovdev direxpivaro. S rote Aéyes AUTO O 
Iltdaros, Ovx aKovets 00a Gov karapaprupobat M ear 
ouK amen piOy avT@ T pos ovde Ev pia, dote Oaupatey 
Tov nryenova Alav. , 

* Kara 6é € copra eva o 6 mye wey amroNveLv eva, TO 
byA@ Séopmiov Ov 7Oedov. * ee dé Tote Seapsov émion- 
pov, eyouevov BapaBBav. ™ curnypévov otv avtav 
elrrev avtois 6 Tinaros, Tiva Oérere atrodvow vpiv, 
BapaBBav 4 "Incotv rév Aeydpevov Xprordv; ™ Fdee 
yap ort d1a POovovy mapédwxay avtov. ™ xaOnpévov Se 
avrod émi tod Bnwatos amréctethey pds avToy 4 uv) 
avTov Aéyovoa, Mndév col nai Te Sixaip éxeive: 
TONG "yap érraQov.onuepov Kat dvap Sv avtov. ™ ot 
dé dpyxvepeis kal of mpecButepot érevcay tovs OyXoUS 
iva aincaure: TOV BapaBBap, tov 6é ‘Iqooby amtone- 


cwow. “aroxpiOels dé 6 nyeuav elev avrois, Tlya | 
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ee 
Gédere amd tay Svo Grodvcw vpiv; ot Se elwav, Tov 


' BapaBBav. ™ déyet avtois 6 IliAatos, Ti ody rrowjow 
“‘Incoby roy Reyspevov Xpiorov; rAyovow saves, 


28 e¢ 


LravpwOjyrw. *6 Se dn, .Th yap Kaxov érol- 


; e by a "4 , 

noev; of 8& qepicods expatoy Aéyovtes, Yravpo- 
Onrw. “idmv dé 6 Tltdaros ore ovdey wheret adda 
paAXov OopuBos yiverat, AaBav Ddwp atrevipato tas 

A 9 a n w v4 9 af 9 9 Q 
NElpas amévayTs Tov oYAOU AEywv, “AO@os Ele aro 
TOU aipatos Tov Suxaiov TovTou' vpels Oecbe. ™ Kat 
9 ‘ a e A \ b] a > @¢ “A 
amoxpieis was 6 Aaos elzrev, To alua avrod ed’ nuas 

i > \ XN é € a) 36 , 3 é 3 ra) Q 
kal éwl ta téxva nov. “tore amédvoev avrtois Tov 
BapaBBap, tov 5é"Incody ppayedrAcoas Trapédoxev iva 
oravpo6i. 

“Tore of otpatiatat Tod nyeuovos mapadaPovtes 
tov Incovy ets TO TpatT@pLoy GuYnyayov em’ avTov OAnp 

\ a 98 2 97 , 8 , ’ 
Ty oreipav. ™ kal éxdvoavtes avrov yAapvoa KOKKIYnY 
mepieOnxav avte, ™ xat wréEavtes atépavov é& axavOady 
eréOnxay emi THs Kepadys avtod Kal Kkadapov év TH 
defta avtov, Kai yovumrerncavtes Eumrpocbey avrod 
9 a ~ i a 
everaiEay avt@ déyovtes, Xaipe 6 Bacireds trav "Jov- 
Saiwv, ™xal éuntvcavtes eis avtov éXaBov Tov Kada- 
Hoy kal éruTroy eis THY Kedaday aurtov. 

Kal ore évérattav arg efeducay QuTov my 
rapa Kat évedvcay avrov Ta ipatia avtov, Kat 
dmnyaryoy. avtov eis TO ctavpwcat. ™’EEepyopevor Se 
ev 4] K a > * > [ a: Co) 

pov cvOpwrov Kupnvaiov, cvoyats Slpwva’ rodTov 
9 fe) 

Nyydpevoav iva dpyn Tov otaupov avTod. 

«Kal ér@ovres eis torrov Neyopuevov Toyoda, 6 éorev 
xpaviou tomos Aeyopevos, * Ewxav avT@ mieiv olvov 
HeTG YoANS peueypévov’ Kal yevoapevos ove nOednoev 
neiv, * cravpwdcavres 5¢ avtoy Siepeploavto Ta iwatta 
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UTov BaXovtes KXjpov, * Kal KaOnpevoe drnpovy avTov — 
i/ geet, Kat en eOneay erava TiS Keparys adtod THv 
aitiay avtod yeypappévny, Odtos eotiv Inaods 6 Bact- 
Aevs THY "lovdaiwy. “Tore stavpodvtar ody avt@ dvo 


“Anotai, els x SeEvav wat els €F evwvipov. 
7 ’ je 


*Oi S& capatropevopera ESrachypouy avrov, Ke- 
voovres’ Tas Kehbadas avtav “ Kal déyovtes, ‘O Kata- 
AVwY Tov vady Kal éev Tpiolw nuépats otxodopay, cOcOV 
TEDUTOY, et vios eb Tod Oeod, kataBnO aro Tob oTaupgd. 

* opolws kal ot dpytepets eumrailovres peta TOV "YppHpea- 
Téwy Kal mpeaBurépoy éxeyov, “”AAXous & évarer, éav- 


tov ov dvvatat c@cat’ Bactrevs Iopanr éotiv, xata- 


Bato viv amo tod otavpov Kal micTevoopev em avToV" 
43.7 2) _\ f e , a 9 E a ae 
wérotOev émi tov Oedv, puscacOw viv ei Oédeu avTov 
elirey yap ott Oeod cipi vios. “1d 8 adro Kat of AnoTat 
ot cuvataupwbértes Guv avT@ wveidiloy avTov. 
45 7A 0 de 4 ce / 2 2 >, Nv A Q 
mo dé ExTNS Wpas OKOTOS eyéveTo él Tacav THY 
yiv Ews @pas evarns. “aepi Sé thv évatny @pay dve- 
Boncev 6 “Inooits gdwvi) peydrAn Aéyov, "HAL HAL 
Aeua caPayGaver;.todr’ Eotiv’ Oeé prov Océ pov, ivarié 
: ? tt 47 \ \ a 2 ae t ’ , 
pe éeyxatérutres; “ rivés 56 THv exe? ébrneé tov aKxov- 
cavtes.édeyov OTe ‘Hrlav dwvet obtos. “ xai evOéws 
im J > ‘9 wn \ 2 l4 , 
Spapoy els EE avtav Kai AaBov omdyyov wAncas Te 
bEous Kai epilels Kadam ereribev avtov. “oi &é 
ourral AdEYyOV, “A des iSwpev eb Epyerat eaNas oWTwDY 
aurov. 
°°O Sé "Incods madu xpakas povg peyaryn adjxev 
7 TVEULA. , 
" Kal idov To xatarétacpa Tov vaod éoxicOn aire 
avolev Ews xatw eis Svo, Kal yh éoeicOn, Kai ai 
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métpar éoylcOnoay, “Kal Ta pynpeta avewyOnoay Kai 
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mone CWLaATA TOV rexorpnpeeverv ayiw myEpOncav 
kal éFeXOovres EK TOV punpetov ped THY &yepou 
avrod sei aisad eis THY ayiav mov Kat eve havi Oy- 
Gay ToANois. “Oo de ExaTOvTAapyYos Kab of pet avToo 
 gnpodvtes tov “Incoby  iddvtes Tov cetcpov Kab Ta ~ 
ywopeva epoByOncav afddpa, Aéyovres, "AXyOGs Oeod 
vios Hv ovTos. “"Hoav Sé éxet yuvaixes ‘monnal atro 
paxpodev Gewpovoat, aitives eohoviycar - -t@ “Inood 
@7ro Tis Tariralas Suaxovotcat aura © éy als qv 
Mapia 1) Maydadnvn, xai Mapia 7% Tod "laxdBov Kai 
‘Twond pnrnp, Kat untnp Tov vidv ZeBedaiov. 
7 °Orvias §e yevopdons nade av perros WAOVTLOS 
amo Apipabaias, Tobboue "lwond, ds ‘kal avrds enan- 


Tev0n TO Inoov: otros mpookMOav to ILiAdrw 777- 
gato TO dae tov “Inood. tore 6-Tlinadros exédevorev 
drodoOjvas, ° "xa NaBau TO capa O ‘leon éverv- 


NEev atrd ovvdovr Kabapa, “Kai EPnxev avd dv tH 
Kawa avtod prynucip O édatounoey ev TH WéTpa, Kal 
mpockuricoas AiGov péyav TH Ovpa rod pynpeiov amnr- 
Gev. “ny 5é éxet Mapia 7 Marydarnvy xain add 
Mapia, ca@nuevas drrévavts Tod tadov. 

“TH Oe emraupton, nts eaTly Hera, TV Tapac Kevru, 
ouriixOnoa ot apytepels Kal ot Papicaior ™pos, Te 
atov ® Aeyovres, Kupte, euvna Onpev ore éxeivos 6 
"dyes elev étt Sav, Mera Tpeis mpepas éyelpopau. 

* «éXevo ov oup dapariab iva Tov tagov &ws tHs Tpitns 
nuépas, pymote €AOovtes of pabntat avtod KréYrwou 
avrov Kal cir@ow TE AAG, "HyépOn aio tav vexpar, 
nal gorat » eayatn rKavn yeipwv Tis Tparns. © &pn . 
avrois 6 [LeAdros, "Eyere xovotwdiay’ vaayete acda- 


Aigacbe ws oldate. “oi Sé ropevOévres nopadicarrTo 
\ t. . ‘ 
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Tov tador, oppayicavres Tov AiGov peta THS KovoTH- 
dias. 

28 *’Owe 88 caBBatov, Th emipwoxovon eis sila 
caBBatov, n\Oev Mapia 7 Maydarnvn cai 7 addrAn Ma- 


pia Oewpjoar tov tagoyv. *xal idod ceopos eyévero. 
e »s« \ f \ 2 ? a 
péyas* ayyedos yap xupiov xataBas €E ovpavod Kal 


mpocedOwv atrexvitcey Toy ALOov Kai éxaOnTo éravw 
avtov. *Hv dé 7 eidéa sisi ws dorpam, Kat 70 évBupa 
avToU NeuvKdv as yiov. 4 amo d€ TOD poBou aihee écei- 
acOnoav oi TnpobvTes Kat dyeiPnoav ws vexpol. * atro- 
xpibets 5é 6 drrychos elrev. tais yuvatEiv; Mn goBetobe 
opets olda yap Ott ‘Tneoty TOV éoravpepevov Enretre. 
SovuK got WOE ayepOn 4p, Kadas elrrev' Sedre iSete 
Toy ToTrov Oro éxetto. ‘Kal Tayvd mopeudeioas elrate 
tois paOnrais avtod ote nyépO0n amd tav vexpar, 
wat Sod mpoayes tuds eis tHv Tadsralay, éxet avrov 


dypeabe. iSov elzrov Upiv. °xat ameNMotcar tayd ard 


Tov elov peta moBov Kal yapas peyadns ébpapov 
pnpelov ps peydrns Epap 
atrayyetNae Tots payrais avrod. 
° Kai iSovd 6 "Inaots virnvrncey attais Neyor, Xal- 
ere. ai 5€ mrpocenOotcas éxpatnoay avtov Tods Todas 
p pooent parn 
A , ‘ 4 ” fe) 
kal mpocexvvnoav avT@. ™ ToTE Aéyet adtais Oo Inceis, 
M7) hoBeicbe virayere atraryyeiNate Tols adeNois pov 
1) Y any } po 
iva atréNOwow eis thy Tariralav, Kaxet we GWrovras. 
 Tlopevopevov dé avrayv, iSovd ties tHS KovoTH- 
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Sias édOovres eis Thy Tod amnyyethay Tois. apyte- 
pebow amavta Ta yevoueva. “Kat ovvaxOevtes pera. 


Tov. mpecButépav acupBovdkov te NaBovres apyvpia 
ixava €Swxay Tois otpatiozais, * Aéyovtes, Klirare Ste 
Of pabyrai avrod vuKtos édOovres exheyrav aurov 
nuav Kowwpevay, “Kal dav adxova0y tovto én? rod 
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nyeHovos, 7 pees Teicopev Kab Spas dwepluvous TOLNTOMED. 
* of dé haBovres Ta dpyupia enolnoav WS Ciba Onc ay 
Kal SvednpicOn 6 Abyos odTos Tapa lovdaiows wéxpe THs 


o7}uepor. 
6 Oj 83 &5exa pabnrat éropevonoar eis Thy Tans- 


Aaiav, eis TO Spos od érafaro avrots 0 "Inoods, ” kal 
iSovres avrov mporexuoay, ot b¢ édicracap. 
*® Kai mpocenOav 6 Inoots édddnoev avrois éeywv, 
ayy PS , 6 a b , 9 9 a } > } ol 
06m pot waca éfoucia év ovpay@ Kal emt NS. 
19 Oé 6 <0 , \ x0 l 
mopev0évtes paOntevoate tmavra ta evn, BRamti- 
Covres avtovs eis TO Svopa Tod matpos Kal Tod viov 
Kat Tov aylou TVEVHATOS, » SiSacKovres avTous Tnpeiv 
WavTa 0oa éverethauqy viv. Kar idov eyo pel Up@V 
eiul rdcas Tas Huépas Ews THs cuvTEAcias TOU aiavos. 
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NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the remarks on the results of textual revision prefixed to the Notes 
on each Chapter, it is not intended to enter minutely into each critical 
point, but to indicate generally the drift and import of the correc- 
tions, and occasionally to state the grounds on which a reading is 
preferred. 


kata MaO@atow is adopted in preference to xara Maréatov by the 
best recent editors on the authority of SBD. The evidence, however, 
is not conclusive, for in the text even these MSS. admit the other 
forms in some instances. See Scrivener’s Introd. p. 488. 


2. tyéwnoev. In accordance with all the uncial MSS. the final » 
(called épedx vorixéy or ‘ attached ’) is added in the best critical editions 
before vowels and consonants alike. To this rule Tischendorf admits 
a few exceptions, as dual (ch. vi. 24), Baordoac: (ch. xx. 12). It is 
probable that ‘»’ égedxvorixédy appeared invariably in the written 
prose language even in Attic Greek. See Winer, 43, 44, note 2, and 
Scrivener’s Introd. p. 486, 487. \ 


18. (a) “Inoov, now read by Tisch. (ed. 8), though absent from 
editions 5 and 7, is supported by all the Greek codices, but rejected by 
some critics, chiefly on the evidence of Irenswus, who (as appears 
from the Latin version of his works) read rod Xpicro and sustained it 
on special grounds; but also because the collocation 6 Incois Xpiords 
is hardly defensible from the position of the adjective xpiords, and 
ig not found elsewhere in the genuine text of the N. T. See Ham- 
mond (Text. Crit. p. 66 foll.), who discusses this reading at length: 
and Scrivener’s Introd. p. 493. 

The reading 70h 5¢ Xpicrod 4 yévecis, ‘the birth of the Messiah,’ is 
theologically valuable as denoting that the Messiah was born, against 
the false teaching that Jesus became the Messiah, or the Messiah 
entered into Him at baptism. Hence the interest of the discussion. 

(8) After pynorevielons the received text has yap—the usual par- 
ticle for beginning a narrative in explanation of a statement: cp. 

Towolroy av Td Kpayp’, Orws yap FrOouer x.7.X. 
= fea Soph. Ant. 407. 

Nam is similarly used in Latin. Tho insertion of ydp in the text 
was probably the unconscious error of a copyist familiar with clas- 
sical usage. 
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22. xvplov not rod xuplov. Kupis, in the sense of Jehovah—the 
triune God—is almost invariably without the article, 


25. vidv (N B) for ry vidy atrfis rdy xpwréroxoy. The reading of 
the textus receptus is probably due to Luke ii. 7, where xpwréroxoy is 
nnchallenged. The insertion may have been made for controversial 
reasons, as slightly favouring the view that ‘the brethren of the Lord’ 
were his full brethren, But this is unlikely. 


Evayyé&ov, like xpiords (see ch. i. 18), is rare in the classics, The 
history of it is that of many Hellenistic words—first Homeric, then 
vernacular, then again found in literature. It occurs twice in Homer, 
in the sense of ‘reward for good news,’ Od. x1v. 152 evayyédcov 5é poe 
Eorw | abrix’ éwel xev xelvos lay ra ad Supad’ Iknra: and again in the 
same passage 1. 166. In Aristoph. Eq. 656 etayyé\a Ovew is ‘to 
sacrifice for good news,’ Eq. 647 evayyédia crepavoiv, ‘to crown for 
good news.’ In later Greek evayyé\coy acquires the more familiar 
sense of ‘good news,’ as distinct from ‘reward for good news.’ The 
LXX. has the word in both senses. It was a familiar term to 
educated Romans: cp. ‘Primum ut opinor eiayyéa. + Valerius abso- 
lutus est,’ Cic. ad Att. 1. 3. In its N.T. use evayyédcoy is closely 
allied to the thought of the Kingdom of God, it is distinctively the 
announcement of the Messianic hopes fulfilled. The word is not 
used by St John except in one passage of the Apocalypse, ch. xiv. 6, 
or by St James, and once only by St Peter, it does not occur in St 
Luke’s Gospel. With St Paul, however, evayyéAcoy is very frequent, 
and to him is due its leading place in the Christian vocabulary. For 
the verb see ch. xi. 5. The English equivalent ‘gospel’ (A.-Saxon 
Godspell) is a felicitous rendering, though it fails to convey ail that 
‘belongs to evayyé\tov. The Continental languages have naturalised 
the Greek word: évangile (French), evangelium (German), evangelio 
(Italian). 

ard, ‘according to.’ The gospel is presented according to the 
plan and aims of the different writers inspired to meet the require- 
ments of particular readers and to satisfy special needs. 


1. BiBros yevéoews, ‘Book of generation,’ i.e. the pedigree extracted 
from the public archives which were carefully preserved and placed 
under the special care of the Sanhedrin. The expression recalls, 
perhaps designedly, Gen. v. 1 airn 7 BiBdos yevéoews dvOpirwr. 

(1) The genealogy is an answer to the question which would be 
asked by every Jew of any one who claimed to be the Messiah, ‘Is 
he of the house of David?’ for by no name was the Messiah more 
frequently spoken of by Jews and by foreigners (see ch. xv. 22), and 
designated in the Talmud, than by that of the Son of David. 

(2) Both this genealogy and that in St Luke’s Gospel trace Joseph’s 
descent. But see below, v. 16. 

(3) St Matthew traces the pedigree from Abraham, the Father of 
the Chosen Race, through David, from whose house the Messiah was 
expected; St Luke, true to the scope of his Gospel, traces it from the 
common Father of Jew and Gentile. 
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(4) St Matthew gives the royal succession, St Luke, the family 
lineage. This accounts for many variations in names. 

(5) This genealogy descends from father to son, and is therefore 
probably the more exact transcript of the original document, St 
Luke’s ascends from son to father. 


2. trdv’Ioadk. The article is generally used with indeclinable proper 
names for the sake of perspicuity. See Winer, p. 141. 


3. © . St Matthew also differs from St Luke in naming 
women in the genealogy. Of the four mentioned two—Rahab and 
Ruth—are foreigners, and three—Thamar, Rahab and Bathsheba— 
were stained with sin. The purpose of the Evangelist in recording 
their names may be to show that He who came to save ‘that which 
was lost,’ the Friend of sinners, does not scorn such descent. 


5. iv... Ievoral. According to the received chronology the 
space of time between Salmon and Jesse was not less than 400 years. 
In that space there are only four generations recorded in the text. 
Hither then the received chronology is wrong or the genealogy not 
complete. In all probability the former is at fault, and the shortening 
of the period named would bring ‘Jewish history into harmony with 
Egyptian and with the internal evidence of the Israelitish history 
itself.’ See Art. ‘Genealogy’ in Bib. Dict. for this and other points. 


6. AavelS rdv Bacitéo. A special hint of Christ the king, of 
whom David was the type. 


dx ris rot Ovplov. For the omission of yuvaixos cp. ‘Hectoris 
Andromache,’ 4n. 11. 319: such ellipse is natural where there 
would be no difficulty in supplying the missing word. 

It is at this point that St Luke’s genealogy branches off. Accord- 
ing to natural descent Joseph was a descendant of Nathan, not of 
Solomon. The genealogies meet again in the names of Zorobabel and 
Salathiel. See below, v. 12. 

8. "Iwpdy St éyévvnce tov *Ofelav (Uzziah). The names of 
Ahaziah, Joash and Amaziah are here omitted; see note, v. 17. 

11. "Iwoelag St éyévwnoe tov "Iexovlav (Jehoiakim); but in the 
next v. Jechonias=Jehoiachin. A step is thus wanting in the gene- 
alogy, which is supplied by a very early though probably not genuine 
reading: "Iwoelas 58 éyévvncey Tov "Iwaxelue "Iwaxelu dé &ydvynoev Tov 
"Ieyoviay (Jehoiachin). The insertion would make fifteen steps in 
this portion of the genealogy and would not remove the difficulty 
unless rods added pods were placed after ’Iwaxelp. 

*Texovlav kal rods ddahots attrod. No brethren of Jehoiachin are 
mentioned, but Jehoiakim had three (1 Chr. iii. 15): a further indi- 
cation that Iexovias in this verse=Jehoiakim. 


dri tijs perotxerlas BaBvAdvos. ‘At the time of the migration or 
transportation to Babylon’ (606 3.c.). For émi in this sense cp. él 
KAavilov, Acts xi. 28; éxl dpxtepéws “Avva, Luke iii. 2. This use of 
the preposition comes from the conception that one event rests on, 
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but not wholly on, a person or other events. peromecla, the LXX. 
word for the Babylonish exile, for which the classical perocxla is also 
used. For the genitive BaSvAdvos see Winer, p. 234. Cp. French 
‘chemin de Paris,’ road to Paris. 

12. *Lexovlas éyévynoev rév ZadaOujr. Jehoiachin had no children 
of his own, ‘write ye this man childless’ (Jer. xxii. 30). Salathiel 
was the son of Neri (Luke), but heir to Jehoiachin. 

13. aopebale St éyévvncev rov "ABi005. Here a step is omitted, 
Abiud—the Hodaiah of 1 Chron. iii. 24—being the grandson of Ze- 
rubbabel, Rhesa, who is named as Zerubbabel’s son (Luke iii. 27), 
is conjectured to be a title (Rhesa or Rosh=a Prince): in that case 
the text in Luke should run, ‘which was the son of Rhesa Zoro- 
babel.’ The Juda of Luke is the same as Abiud. 

16. “IaxoB St éyévvncey rov “Iwond. ‘Joseph which was the son 
of Heli’ (Luke), see last note; probable Joseph was the son of Heli 
and the heir to Jacob. It is conjectured with much probability that 
Jacob was Mary’s father. In that case, although both genealogies 
show Joseph’s descent, they are in fact equally genealogies of Mary’s 


_ family. 
Matthan or Matthat 
aera 
(According to Matthew) Jacob Heli (according to Luke) 


Maly (2) Foseph 
17. This division into three sets, each containing fourteen steps of 
descent, is an instance of a practice familiar to readers of Jewish 
antiquities. Lightfoot says, ‘They do so very much delight in such 
kind of concents, that they oftentimes screw up the strings beyond the 
due measure and stretch them till they crack.’ Such a system neces- 
sitates the omission of steps in the descent: see notes vv. 8 and 13. 


1s—25. Tue Brera or Jesus Curist. Luke i. 26—56 and ii. 4—7. 


St Mark and St John give no account of the birth of Jesus, St Luke 
narrates several particulars not recorded by St Matthew, (1) the an- 
nunciation, (2) Mary’s salutation of Elizabeth in a city of Juda (or 
Juttah), and (3) the journey from Galilee to Bethlehem. 


18. “Inocov Xpirrov. See v. 21. 


Xpworod. As a classical word ypiords is very rare (isch. Prom. 
Vinct. 480 and Eur. Hipp. 516 are among the few instances where it 
occurs) and thus belongs to a class of words that have passed into 
Christian use without any debasing pagan associations, In the LXX. 
it is frequent as a translation of the Hebrew Mashiach (anointed). To 
the Jew it would suggest the thought of (1) Prophet, uy aynode rav 
xpioTrav pov Kal év Trois wpopiyjras pou wy wovnpevede, Ps. civ. 15; 
(2) Priest, xa elcoloe 6 lepeds 6 xptords awd Tod aluaros, Levit. iv. 16; 
(3) King, roy édeos Tw xpior@ abrod rw AaBis, Ps, xvii. 54. As a 
proper name it was the Messiah, the Xpiords n-youmeves of Dan. ix. 25— 
the only passage where the term Mashiach ‘is applied directly to the 
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coming Deliverer. In the N. T. the Hebrew form is used twice (John 
i. 41 and iv. 25), where-it is explained: evpjxayev Tov Mecclay 6 éorw 
peOepunvevéuevoy xprorés (ch. 1, 42) and olda 8re Meaolas épyerat o de- 
yopevos xptorés. Note that one title—Messiah or Christ—has been 
adopted almost to the exclusion of others quite as common in the 
O.T., ‘The Branch,’ ‘ He that cometh’ (6 épxduevos, Hebr. Habba), ‘The 
Prophet.’ This is partly due to the great influence of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, partly to the appropriateness of the title to the Son of David. 


pynorevdelons, ‘betrothed.’ Among the Jews the betrothal took 
place a year before marriage, and during the interval the betrothed 
maiden remained with her own family. But from the day of betrothal 
the pair were regarded as man and wife. For the genitive absolute 
pynor....Mapias instead of the nominative as subject to evpé0n see 
Winer, p. 260. 


Maplas. The Hebrew form is Miriam. 


19. 8lxatos dy, ‘since he was a just man,’ i.e, one who observed the 
law, and, therefore, feeling bound to divorce Mary. But two courses 
were open to him. He could either summon her before the law-courts 
to be judicially condemned and punished, or he could put her away by 
a bill of divorcement before witnesses, but without assigning cause. 
This is meant by Ad@pa drodioa: airjv, the more merciful course 
which Joseph resolved to adopt. The tradition of medimsval art that 
Joseph was an old man at this time rests on no scriptural evidence, 
but the fact that he disappears from the Gospel history after Luke 
ii. 51, and the inference that he died before our Lord’s ministry began 
are adduced in support of that view. 


kal pr Oé\wv. «al appears to have a restrictive force and to be 
equivalent to xalro. See Jelf, 759. 3, and Campbell’s Soph. Introd. 
§ 25.2.6. Cp. & orépave xalpwy die cal o’ dxwy eye | delrw, Ari- 
stoph. Eq. 1250, and xal Oeds éuul cat od duvapal oe duwxev, Bion, Id. 
1, 53. In all these passages, however, it is better to see the restrictive 
or adversative forcé not in the connecting particle but in the con- 
trasted clauses and to regard xal as simply conjunctive. See Winer, 
545. 

py G&A, ‘since he was unwilling,’ quum nollet. In modern Greek 
7 is always the negative used with participles. Perhaps the origin 
of the usage muy be traced to the fact that the participle generally 
explains the motive or condition of an action and so would require ui 
rather than o’. Then from the tendency to grammatical uniformity 
the usage became universal. In the N. T. there is a close approach 
in this respect to the rule of modern Greek. 

Sayparloar, ‘to display,’ ‘exhibit,’ here ‘to expose in open court,’ 
as opposed to AdOpa dmrodfoa. mapaderyparicai—the reading of the 
received text—is used by Polybius of punishing the guilty for an 
example to others, 1. 60. 7, xv. 32. 5, et alibi, see Schweighaduser sub 
voc. The simple verb which does not appear to be classical is found 
in the sense of ‘displaying’ as in a triumph in Col, ii. 15, ras égovglas 
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éderyudricey éy rappyoia, see Bp Lightfoot on the passage. Tho mo- 
dern Greek version va Gearpioy conveys the idea of exposure simply. 


20. Sov. Used like the Hebr. hinneh as a particle of transition. 
See note ch. ii. 7. 


kar’ 8vap for classical 8vap. 


mapahafety, the technical word for receiving a bride from her 
parents: xal rl dy, pn 6 Xwxpdrns, émicrapérny abray wapédaBes (Xen. 
Ccon.). 


21. Kartéoes To Svopa airod “Incoty. Jesus represents the Greek 
form, while Joshua represents the Hebrew form of the same name. 
The same Hebrew root occurs in the salutation Hosanna: see note, 
ch. xxi.9. Joshua who led the Israelites into the Promised Land, and 
Joshua or Jeshua, who was high priest at the time of the return 
from the Babylonish Captivity, are types of Jesus Christ in respect 
both of work and name. 


aurés, with some emphasis, he will not only preach cwrnpla, but 
will himself confer it. 


cdo tov dady atrov dard Tov dpapTriovy airav. An announce- 
ment of a spiritual Kingdom. Contrary to the thought of many Jews 
the salvation which Jesus brought was not to be a saving from the 
Roman or Herodian rule, but a life protected from sin. 


22. §8dov. For the Hellenistic use of 6Aos in preference to was cp. 
French ‘tout’ from totus, adopted rather than any word derived from 
omnis. Possibly the similarity to Hebr. col (all) may have influenced 
the Hellenistic writers in their choice. 


yéyovev, ‘has come to pass.’ The Evangelist speaks as a contem- 
porary. The tense is a note of the early date of this gospel. 


ta wAnpo0y. By this formula the Evangelist recognises in the 
event described a fulfilment of a type or prophecy. It matters little 
whether we regard tva as (1) final, ‘in order that,’ or (2) by a late use 
consecutive, ‘so that,’ in other words (1) as marking the conscious 
intention of the prophet or of God speaking through the prophet, 
or (2) a reflection of the Evangelist viewing the historical fact in con- 
nection with the prophecy—and finding in the prophecy an analogy, 
if not a definite prediction. For in regard to divine action the 
intention and result are identical, that is, we cannot conceive of any 
result being unintentional with God. It has been disputed whether 
tva is ever used in & consecutive sense. Meyer and Alford deny this 
use (see his note 1 Thess. v. 4), and Winer with perhaps one exception, 
Rev, xiii. 138. On the other side see Bp Ellicott on Eph. i.17 and 
Bp Lightfoot on Gal. v.17, and comp. 1 Thess. v. 4. In these and 
other passages ta undoubtedly marks the result as distinct from 
conscious purpose. In confirmation of this view take into account . 
(1) The Jewish mode of thought, according to which all results are 
regarded as purposed by God. The absence of rixy from the N.T. 
vocabulary is striking evidence of this. (2) The influence of Latin, 
in which the same particle ut is used to express aim and result. (3) 
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The analogy of the genitive of the infinitive (e.g. rod micrevew) in- 
sensibly passing from an idea of aim to that of result. (4) The usage 
of modern Greek, towards which Hellenistic Greek is a step, which finds 
vd, (tva) too weak to express the idea of purpose and strengthens that 
particle by the addition of 5:4, so that 5.4 vé= ‘in order that.’ (5) The 
general tendency of language in a later stage, especially on its popular 
side, to make special words serve a manifold use. 

The use of tva is further extended in Hellenistic Greek 

(1) to oblique petition after words of entreaty, command, &c. in- 
stead of Srws or infinitive. Cp. elré a yévnrat, Luke iv. 3. . 

(2) to substantival clauses, where 67: or ws with the indicative 
would be the regular classical construction; cp. John xvii. 3, avrn 5é 
éorw 7 aldvios fw, wa ywwoxwolv oex.T.r., and Epict. 11.1.1, e adrnbés 
dort TOde ba Gaya per...rdvra mwotety, si verum hoc est fieri posse &c. 
(Schweighauser). 

Comp. the indices of Schweighauser to Epictetus and of Wytten- 
bach to Plutarch, where examples are given of tva consecutive. 


two...5ua. See note ch. ii. 5. 


23. 1 mwapOévos évy yaorpl te. Not a Virgin as A.V. but the Virgin: 
so also the Hebrew, which differs from this quotation only in having 
the singular ‘she shall call.’ The citation agrees with the LXX. 
where however the reading varies between &e and Ajyerac and be- 
tween xadéces and xadécovow. See Is, vii. 14. 

The historical crisis was this, Ahaz is alarmed by the threatened 
invasion of Pekah and Rezin—the confederate kings of Samaria and 
Damascus. Isaiah reassures Ahaz, who hypocritically refuses to ask 
for a sign. Yet a sign is given. She, who is now unmarried, shall 
bear a son, probably a scion of the royal house of David; he shall be 
called Emmanuel, and before he arrives at years of discretion the de- 
liverance shall come, though a heavier distress is at hand. 

The propHecy is distinctly Messianic, but the sign in Isaiah is not 
concerned with the manner of the child’s birth, but with the name, 
and the deliverance which should happen in his infancy. Therefore, 
the weight of the reference is to the name ‘Emmanuel’ and to the 
true Son of David, whose birth was the sign of His people’s deliver- 


, ance. 


peOcppynvevdpevov, 2 late word (Polyb. and Diod. Sic.). Cp. rovs 
Kadounévous eérpacpdtvaplous 8 uePepunvevduevov émridéxrous Sndot. Polyb. 
vi. 26.6. The explanation would not of course appear in the original 
Aramaic gospel. 

25. ovn éylvwoxev «.7t.A. This expression cannot be considered as 
in any way decisive of the question, whether the Virgin Mary had or 
had not children besides our blessed Lord. 


CHAPTER II. 


9. éorddn for gern (NBCD). The passive implies agency, here 
divine agency: see ch. xxvii. 11. 
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11. Sov for ciporv, with all the leading MSS. and versions. 
evpov influenced by v. 8. 

15. «vuplov for roi xuplov. See ch, i. 22. 

17. 8d for tro, the reading of all the more ancient authorities. 
The prophet is regarded as the instrument, not the agent. 

18. Opivos kal omitted before xAavOuds with NB against many 
later authorities. The omission brings the quotation into closer 
verbal agreement with the Hebrew; but the words are found in the 
LXX., and were probably meant to express the Hebrew intensive 
word by an addition. 

23. Nafapé0. The MSS. vary wherever this name occurs be- 
tween Nafapé0, Najapér, Najapa@ and Najupd, so that the ortho- 
graphy cannot be determined. 





1—12. Tue Vistr or roe Maar. Recorded by St Matthew only. 


1. tov 8 ‘Incod. yevvnSévros. The year 3 before the Christian 
era has been fixed almost beyond a doubt as the date of the Nativity. 
The present year—1881—is therefore correctly a.p. 1884. The data 
on which the computation is founded are: (1) The first rule of Quirinus 
(Luke ii. 2), which should probably be placed between the years B. c, 
4 and a.pv. 1 of the common era. Josephus mentions Quirinus as 
Governor in a.p. 6—nine or ten years after the true date of the 
nativity. The conjecture of a previous first governorship of Quirinus 
was made and ably supported by A. W. Zumpt. His conclusions are 
generally accepted. (2) The accession of Tiberius a.p. 14; thus the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius, in which Jesus was baptized (Luke iii. 1, 2) ended 
Aug. 19, a.p. 29. (3) The Paschal full moon; which fell on a Friday, 
15th Nisan in a.p. 30 and also in a.p. 33. On one of these two dates 
the Crucifixion must have taken place. If the second be adopted as 
agreeing best with the other chronological notes in the gospels, Jesus 
was crucified on April 3 [o.8.], a.p. 33, when he may have been be- 
tween 34 and 35 years of age. (4) Thereign of Herod; which began in 
B. 0. 36 and ended in B.c.1. The last-named date has been accurately 
determined in a paper read before the Society of Biblical Archeology . 
(June, 1871) by Mr J. W. Bosanquet,—which see for a learned dis- 
cussion of the whole question. 

éy BnOdcéu. St Matthew omits the circumstances which brought 
Mary to Bethlehem. 

BnOdreép (‘The House of Bread,’ cp. John vi. 51), the city of 
David, situate on a limestone ridge a few miles S. of Jerusalem. The 
old name of Bethlehem was Ephrath or Epbratah; it is now called 
Beit-lahm. It is worthy of remark that no visit of Jesus or of his 
disciples to Bethlehem, his birthplace and the cradle of his race, is 
recorded. 

*“Hpsdov rot Bactdkéws. Called afterwards, but not in his life- 
time, Herod the Great; he was an Idumean (Edomite) who, chiefly 
through the friendship of M. Antony, became king of Judwa. For 
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date of reign see above. The title of Bao:d\eds distinguishes him from 
the other Herods named in the gospels. Antipas, who tried in vain 
to obtain the title, is called King by courtesy, Mark vi. 14. 

Herod was not an absolute monarch, but subject to the Roman 
empire, much in the same way as some of the Indian princes are 
subject to the British government, or as Servia was till recently sub- 
ject to the Porte. 


tov. See note ch. i. 20. 


pdyou, originally the name of a Median tribe, who, according to 
Herodotus, possessed the power of interpreting dreams. Their 
religion consisted in the worship of the heavenly bodies and of the 
elements. At this date the name implied a religious caste—the 
followers of Zoroaster, who were the astrologers of the East. Their 
tenets had spread widely; and as the East is a vague term, it is 
difficult to determine from what country these Magi came. A theory, 
stated below, connects them with Egypt, or at least with an Egyptian 
system of chronology. The common belief that the Magi were three 
in number is a mere tradition, which has been perpetuated by 
great painters. It was probably an inference from v. 11. Every 
reader of the Classics knows how common a failing it is with 
ancient annotators to state deductions from the text as proved facts. 
An equally groundless tradition has designated the Magi as kings, 
and has assigned names to them. The first part of this tradition is 
probably due to the words of Ps. Ixviii. 29, Ixxii. 11; Is. xlix. 23 and 
other passages. The special names Caspar, Balthasar, and Melchior 
are supposed to indicate the three countries of Babylon, Assyria, ° 
and Egypt. 


dad dvatrolov, plural, as always in later Greek (Polyb. and Plut.) 
in the sense of ‘ the East,’ i.e. the quarter in which the sun rises, cp. 
al ducpal, al dpxro. (Schweighauser). Here for ‘the Eastern lands,’ 
cp. Anglo-French ‘ the levant.’ This use is later, the classical mean- 
ing is ‘ the rising,’ of the sun, moon, or stars, see note on next verse. 
By another later use dvaro\}=‘a branch’ or ‘shoot,’ hence ‘The 
Branch’ as a Messianic title. 


2. vrexOels. This form is rarely if ever found in classical Attic; 
see Veiteh sub voc. rixrw and cp. Luke ii. 11—the only other passage 
where this tense-form occurs in N.T. 


6 rex Oels Baorreds. One who was born king—whose title was he- 
reditary—would bring special fear to Herod. 


ds trav IovSalwv. A title unknown to the earlier history of 
Israel and applied to no one except the Messiah. It reappears in the 
inscription over the Cross (ch. xxvii. 37). 


In estimating the Jewish conception of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
and of the Messiah who is the central figure of that thought, account 
should be taken of the awe with which the Oriental regarded the 
person of a king, who was far more highly exalted above his subjects 
than Western ideas admit (cp. Rawlinson’s Herod. vu. 13). The 
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Baovdeds in this sense is to be distinguished from the petty prince or 
regulus who, like Herod, assumed the imperial title of Baccdevs. 


etSopev.. Soper, keep the strict aoristic force ‘we saw’...' we 
came. 


atrot rov dorépa. The simplest explanation of this is that a star 
or meteor appeared in the sky to guide the Magi on their way first to 
Jerusalem, then to Bethlehem. It is, however, quite possible that the 
Magi were divinely led to connect some calculated phenomenon with 
the birth of the ‘King of the Jews.’ Among many conjectures may 
be mentioned one recently propounded by Prof. Lauth of Munich. 
It appears to be proved that the dog-star Sirius rose heliacally, i.e. 
appeared at sunrise, on the first of the Egyptian month Mesori, 
for four years in succession, viz. 5, 4, 3, 2 before our era. The 
rising of this ‘star of special brilliance on the first of this special 
month (Mesori= birth of the prince) would have a marked significance. 
By the Magi it might well be connected with the prophecy of ‘the 
star of Jacob’ (Numb. xxiv. 17), and become the cause of their journey 
to Jerusalem. This theory explains Herod’s edict, v.16, for the de- 
struction of all male children ‘from two years old and under,’ for, as 
according to the date assigned to the Nativity of Christ, the arrival of 
the Magi at Jerusalem would coincide with the year 3 before the 
Christian era, the star had appeared for two years. 

The theory, supported by Alford, which identifies this ‘star’ with 
a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, forces the meaning of the word 
‘star,’ is inconsistent with the latest chronological results, and is 
shown to be scientifically impossible by Prof. Pritchard in Dict. of 
the Bible, sub voc. ‘Star of the Magi.’ 

The connection of the birth of the Messiah with the appearance of 
@ star is illustrated by the name Barcochab (‘Son of a Star’), 
assumed by a false Messiah who appeared in the year 120 a.p. It has 
also been noticed that in the Cartouche or Egyptian royal symbol of 
Vespasian (see note ch. ii. 6 ad fin.), the word ‘God’ is for the first 
time expressed by a star. (Dr Lauth, Trans. Bib. Arch. Soc, tv. 2.) 


év rq dvaroAq. Probably ‘at its rising.’ If the ordinary interpre- 
tation ‘in the East’ be adopted, it would be an unusual, perhaps 
an unexampled, instance of the singular in this sense. The suggested 
rendering suits the technical language of the astrologers. 


tpookuyyjoa. <A favourite word with St Matthew as with St John. 
Its occurrence thus early in the Gospel strikes the note of the Gospel 
of the Great King. mpocxuvety is used of the servile prostration 
before an Oriental monarch, Cp. Herod. vir. 18, where a striking 
instance of this subservience is recorded: of Ilépoar uév ws qKovcay 
Taira (views entirely opposed to their own) kexapyxéres mpooexiveor. 
This connection gives point to the word as used ch. xx. 20, where 
see note. 


8. érapdyx6y. Herod, with the instincts of a tyrant, would be 
alarmed for his throne. His subjects (raga ‘Iepocd\uya) had learnt 
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to dread his outbreaks of passion. er adrof not ody airg, they did 
not sympathise in his alarm. s 


mwaca ‘Iepoookvpa. The feminine form which occurs here and 
possibly ch. iii..5, is remarkable. Elsewhere ‘IepocéAuua is a neuter 
plural. St Matthew uses this form in preference to ‘IepovcaA7n, 
except in one passage, ch. xxiii. 37, where see note. St Luke, both 
in his Gospel and in the Acts and St Paul, each with few exceptions, 
adopt the Hebraic form in -7~.. St John has the Greek termination 
only in his Gospel, the Hebrew only in the Apocalypse. 

For a similar variety of gender in the name of a town, cp. Verg. 
fin. vu. 682 altum Preneste, with in. vii. 511 Preneste sub 
alta, and Thuc. um. 99 rév re ’AvOepoivra, with Dem. Phil. 1. 20 
*AvOenotvra 7s dyTerooirro. 


4. wdvras rods fs kal rds Trou Aaov, i.e. summoned 
& meeting of the a atkepes Bat fom: the omission of rods xpecBuré- 
pous, who are generally included in the designation of the Sanhedrin 
it is contended by some that this was an irregular meeting of the 
chief priests and learned men. With this view it is difficult to explain 
wdavras. 

For an account of the Sanhedrin see note ch. xxvi. 3, for ypauparets 
see notes on ch. vii. 29, and for dpxepe?s, note ch. xxi. 15. 


wou 6 Xpiords yevvdras. Lit. “where the Christ or Messiah is born.’ 
Where do your sacred writings represent him to be born? For this 
use of the pres. indic, cp. éx r47 Tad. rpod. ov éyelpera:, John vii. 52. 


5. Bnbodrdgep rijs “IovSalas. To distinguish this Bethlehem from 
the Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). 


yéypamrat, well expressed by Luther’s translation, stehet geschrie- 
ben. The tense marks the continued validity of a law or a pro- 
phecy; so also in the classics, éy rots povixots yéypamras vomors...xal 
arysos TeOvadrw. Dem. Phil. 3. 44. 

Sa tov wapodrytov, ‘by means of,’ ‘through’—the prophet is ro- 
garded as the instrument. In v. 17 and iii. 3, some MSS. have the 
preposition signifying personal agency (tré), instead of the instru- . 
mental preposition (d:4); but thé usual formula is as in v. 15, 
txd Kuplov dd Tod rpodirov. 


6. Kal od BnOdcép «.7.A. Micah v. 2. The quotation (as usually 
in passages cited by St Matthew alone) nearly corresponds with the 
Hebrew text, the literal translation of which is: ‘But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
‘hl out of thee shall come forth. unto me he that is to be ruler in 

ael.’ 


A note of interrogation in the Hebrew would entirely reconcile the 
quotation with the original passage. Others have conjectured the 
loss of a negative in the Hebrew text, which seems to have been cited 
by some of the fathers with the negative. See Bp Jebb, Sacr. Lit. 
p. 99. 


The LXX. differs widely both in words and constraction—an indi- 
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cation of a Hebrew original of this gospel; for the Greek translation 
of the prophecy is evidently independent of the LXX. It stands thus 
in A. xal gd BnOdeéu, olxos Tod’ Egpadd, ddcvyoords ef rod elvar év xudLdow 
Iovda’ ex cod poe ekedevcerae tyovmevos, Tod elvar els dpxovra ev T@ 
*Icpayjd. Note here the greater excellence of the Gospel version and 
the poetical touch in womave? (ep. the Homeric moméva Aadv) not 
found in the Hebrew original or in the LXX. dédyoords appears to 
be used in the LXX. as superlative of dAlyos for édtyioros’ the clas- 
sical meaning ‘one of few,’ i.e. ‘among the mightiest,’ ‘ consider- 
able’ (see Campbell’s note on Soph. Ant. 625 and ep. roddoords) 
would bring the LXX. more nearly in accord with St Matthew’s 
citation. The substitution of yyeudow for the technical word yudid- 
ow may mark the form in which the message was actually conveyed 
to Herod, or it may be an adaptation for the sake of clearness. yov- 
pevos, modern Greek, in this sense, see Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 103. 

A reflection of this prophecy became prevalent in the East. Ac- 
cordingly the Roman historians designate the Emperor Vespasian as 
the Eastern Prince who was destined to rule the world: ‘ Percrebue- 
rat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Judea profecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano quan- 
tum postea eventu paruit predictum Judei ad se trahentes rebella- 
runt.’ Suet. Vesp. iv. Similarly Tac. Hist. v.18. Comp. Joseph. 
B. J. vi. 5, 4. See above, v. 2. 


7. wore, a favourite’ word of transition with St Matthew. It 
occurs more frequently in this gospel alone than in all the rest of the 
N.T. The modes of transition in the several Evangelists are inter- 
esting as notes of style.‘ Thus rére is characteristic of St Matthew, 
e00ds (evbéws) of St Mark, xat éyévero of St Luke, xai ldo) is about 
equally common in Luke and Matthew. 


jkplBocev, ‘accurately ascertained,’ used of scientific exactness, 
cool pev ody elo’ of rad’ AxpiBwxdres, Hur. Hec. 1192, The reason of 
Herod’s enquiry appears in v. 16. 


Tov xpovov Tov atv. dor. Literally, ‘the time of the star which 
was appearing,’ i.e. when it first appeared and how long it would 
continue, The xpévos was astrologically important. 


8. méuipas avrods els ByOdcéu. Up to this time the Magi are not said 
to have been guided by the star; they go to Bethlehem in accordance 
with Herod’s directions, which were based on the report of the San- 
hedrin; as they went the star again appeared in the Hast. 


éerdftav, ‘to enquire into the reality or essence of a thing’ (éredés, 
érés, elul.) Used by Plato of the Socratic Elenchus: ¢idocogodyrd pe 
tiv kal eterdtovra éuavrdv Kal rods ddXous. (Apol. Socr.) 


. éxdpyoav xapdv x.r.A. The cognate noun becomes far more 
frequent in Hellenistic Greek under the influence of Hebrew expres- 
sion. Observe the intensity of the joy expressed by the combination 
of cognate noun, adjective and adverb. To them it was a triumph at 
once of science and religion. 
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11. ets tiv olkfay. St Matthew gives no hint that ‘the house’ 
was an inn, or that the babe was lying in a manger. Perhaps here 
as in other places we are misled by the ideas suggested by great pic- 
tures; and in truth the visit of the Magi should be placed at least 
some days after the events recorded in Luke ii, 1—38, 


tovs Oynoavpots. ‘Caskets’ or ‘chests’ in which treasures were 
placed. Such offerings to kings were quite in accordance with 
Eastern usage: Reges Parthos non potest quisquam salutare sine 
munere, Sen. Ep. xvi. Cp. Ps. lxviii. 29, lxxii. 10. 


A(Bavov kal opvpvay. Frankincense and myrrh were products of 
Arabia, and, according to Herodotus, of that country only. They 
were both used for medicinal purposes and for embalming; cp. John 
xix. 39. 


12. xpypariobévtes Kar’ Svap, ‘divinely warned by a dream.’ 
Xenuarifew. (1) ‘To transact business,’ ‘to deal or act or confer’ 
with any one. (2) Of divine dealings with men, ‘to answer,’ ‘warn’ 
or ‘command,’—a late use frequent in Diod. Sic., Plutarch and 
Polyb., e.g. Qeods atrots raira Kexpnuarixévat. Diod. Sic. 1. 177. 
Hence o xpnuarioudés (Rom. xi, 4), ‘the divine word,’ ‘the oracle.’ With 
Diod. Sic. who retains the classical use of ypynouds, xpnuariopds = ‘a 
judicial decree,’ (3) From the notion of transacting business under a 
particular name xpyyaritew has the meaning of ‘to assume a title,’ ‘to 
be named,’ 7d Aocwdv expnudrice Baciteds. Diod, Sic. xx. 789. Bastreds 
érodurve xpnuariiav. Polyb. v.57. 5. xpnuarloa: re wpurws ev ’Av- 
rioxelg rods pabnras Xpisriavods, Acts xi. 26. Hence still later ypy- 
pariopos Means ‘a name.’ (4) In modern Greek xpnuarifew is used 
for the substantive verb ‘to be.’ 


kar’ dvap. See ch. i. 20. 


13—15. Tue Fuiear into Eayret, 


13. +6 watSlov. Named first as the most precious charge and the 
most exposed to danger. ; 


els Atyurrov. Egypt was at all times the readiest place of refuge 
for the Israelites, whether from famine or from political oppression. 
It had sheltered many thousands of Jews from the tyranny of the 
Syrian kings. Consequently large settlements of Jews were to be 
found in various cities of Egypt and Africa. In Alexandria the Jews 
numbered a fifth of the population. Wherever therefore the infant 
Saviour’s home was in Egypt, it would be in the midst of his bre- 
thren according to the flesh. 

At this time Egypt was a Roman province. This incident of 
Christ’s stay in Egypt would be regarded as a precious memory by 
the African Church—the church of Cyprian, Origen and Augustine, 


vTov atroAéoat, ‘in order to slay it.’ A classical idiom which became 
frequent in the N.T. especially with St Paul and St Luke; it is still 
more frequent in the LXX. 
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(1) Denoting purpose, as here. Cp. elofdGev rod peivac ovv adrots, 
Luke xxiv. 29. roi unxére Sovreverw rq duaprig, Rom. vi. 6. These 
instances are best referred to the use of the partitive genitive with 
verbs signifying aim or striving for, or to the genitive of cause 
denoting that from which the action springs, Comp. the final use of 
the genitive of the gerund and gerundive in Latin. 

(2) Result—a usage closely connected with the last, as the ideas 
of purpose and result are nearly related, particularly according to 
the Hebraic modes of thought. (See note ch. i. 22 on Wa.) Cp. 
€Xevbépa early dd Tod vbuou Tod wh elvar avrhy porxadlda, Rom. vii. 2. 
Possibly éxpl6n rod dromdety 7uads (Acts xxvii. 1) belongs to this head, 
—the decision resulted in sailing—cp. wépas...rod dwadAdocecOa, ‘an 
end that consisted or resulted in escape.’ See also Gossrau’s note 
on aram sepulchri, Verg. Ain. v1. 177. 

(3) In many cases rou with the infinitive is regularly used after words 
requiring a genitive, as day 7 détov rod Kdue wopeverOar, 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

(4) In some passages it appears (a) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as ob yap Expwa rou 
elddvar te év buiv, 1 Cor. ii. 2. Or (8) as the subject of the verb: ws 
52 éyévero Tov elcedOciv tov Ilérpov, Acts x. 25. These and similar 
expressions may indeed be explained as extensions of recognised 
genitival uses, but it is better to regard them as illustrating the 
gradual forgetfulness in language of the origin of idioms. In illus- 
tration of this, comp. the use in French of the infinitive with de either 
as subject or as object; e.g. il est triste de vous voir,—on craint d’y 
aller; the adoption of the (Latin) accusative in the same language 
as the sole representative of the Latin cases; and the extension of tva 
(vd) with the subjunctive in modern Greek to the various uses of the 
infinitive. 

Hebrew scholars also note the widely-extended use of ”) as in- 
fluencing this formula. See Winer 407—412. Jelf 492. 678. 3 6. 
Arnold’s Thue. vit. 14. 


14. dvaxwpetv (1) ‘to retire’ from danger as here, and chs. iv. 12, 
xii. 16, and elsewhere; (2) in the later Classics ‘to retire from busi- 
ness or public life;’ (3) in Ecclesiastical writers ‘to retire from the 
world,’ ‘become a hermit, or anchoret’ (dvaxwpyris). 

This word, which occurs much more frequently in this Gospel than 
elsewhere in N.T. seems to connect itself with two points in the 
traditional life of 8t Matthew. 1. His stay in Egypt—the cradle of 
the anchoret life. 2. His asceticism, to which the notion of ‘ retire- 
ment’ is closely related. 


15. ts ris tedevtis ‘HpwSov. According to the chronology 
adopted above this would be for a space of less than two years. 


tva wAnpwly. See note on ch. i. 22. 


& Alyvrrov ixddera rév vidv pov. The history of Israel is regarded 
as typical of the Messiah’s life. He alone gives significance to that 
history. He is the true seed of Abraham. In him the blessing 
promised to Abraham finds its highest fulfilment. (See Lightfoot on 
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Gal. iii, 16.) Even particular incidents in the Gospel narrative have 
their counterpart in the O.T. history. Accordingly St Matthew, who 
naturally reverts to this thought more constantly than the other 
Evangelists, from the very nature of his gospel, recognises in this 
incident an analogy to the call of Israel from Egypt. 

The quotation is again from the original Hebrew of Hosea xi. 2, 
and again the LXX. differs considerably. It runs é Alyimrov pere- 
xdd\eoa ra 7Téxvaatvrov. Cp. Exod. iv. 22, 23 ulds rpwrdroxés pou "Iopayd° 
elma 6é co. étamwdbaret\ov Tov Aady pou Iya por AaTpevoy, Where rédy vid» 
pov would be a closer rendering of the Hebrew than rév Aad pov. 


16. dvetdev, ‘slew.’ The verb occurs here only in Matthew. It 
is frequent in the Acts, occurring rarely elsewhere. Out of a great 
variety of classical meanings the Hellenistic usage nearly confines 
the word to its force here. The two instances of a different meaning 
in N.T. are Acts vii. 21 and Hebr. x. 9. 


mdvras Tous waidas, ‘all the male children.’ 


ao Sterovs. Hither (1) there is an ellipse of wa:dés, or (2) more 
probably dcerovs is neuter. If we adopt the hypothesis regarding the 
star mentioned above, a satisfactory explanation is given for Herod’s 
directions, which otherwise it is difficult to explain. Even if the 
above theory is not the true one, the two years mentioned in the text 
are clearly connected with the astronomical appearances described by 
the Magi, in answer to Herod’s ‘diligent enquiries.’ 

Profane history passes over this atrocity in silence. But Josephus 
may well have found his pages unequal to contain a complete record 
of all the cruel deeds of a tyrant like Herod. Macaulay relates that 
the massacre of Glencoe is not even alluded to in the pages of Evelyn, 
a most diligent recorder of passing political events. Besides, the 
crime was executed with secrecy, the number of children slain was 
probably very inconsiderable, for Bethlehem was but a small town ; 
and though it was possibly crowded at the time (Luke ii. 7), the 
number of very young children would not have been considerably 
augmented by those strangers. 

The whole scene must have been very different from that which is 
presented to us on the canvas of the great medieval artists. 


17. réredrdnpoby. This turn of expression may be regarded as 
identical with the more usual ‘ that it might be fulfilled.’ 


18. Jer. xxxi. 15, in LXX. xxxviii. 15. In a singularly touching 
passage, Rachel, the mother of the tribe of Benjamin (whose tomb 
was close to Bethlehem; Gen, xxxv. 19), is conceived of as weeping 
for her captive sons at Ramah—some of whom were possibly doomed 
to die; cp. Jer. xl. 1. 

The Evangelist pictures Rachel’s grief re-awakened by the slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem. 

The Ramah alluded to by Jeremiah, generally identified with the 
modern Er-Rama, was about five miles N. of Jerusalem, and in the 
tribe of Benjamin. There is no proof of another Ramah near Beth- 
lehem. ‘The analogy therefore must not be pressed. 
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As the text now stands emended St Matthew’s citation agrees with 
the Hebrew (the repetition of ‘for her children’ in the last line in 
the Hebrew text is doubtful), and preserves the beauty of the paral- 
lelism. In the quatrain each couplet is in cognate parallelism [see 
Introduction, p. xxxviii.]; the second line advancing on the first, and 
further there is a parallel relation between lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4. 
In the LXX, this beauty is lost; the reading of the Vatican codex is: 
puvy ev’ Paya jxovadn | Opiwou kal kravOuou Kal dduppod | ‘PaxndA dmo- 
kvatouévn [codex A. -ns éml rdv viwv adris] | ox 7OeXe watoac9ar ex 
Tots ae aurjs [codex A. wapaxAnOnvac and om. émi 7. vl. av.] Gre ob« 
eloly | . 

Observe here the loss of the parallelism by the genitive cases, line 2. 
It is an interesting example of St Matthew’s sense of poetical form, 
and of the greater excellence and beauty of his version as compared 
with the LXX., 


19—21. Tue Return rrom Eaypt. 


20. of {yrotvres. Plural used sometimes where there is no need or 
no wish to individualise. Others however joined Herod in his design 
to slay the young child; but with the death of Herod the whole plot 
would fall to the ground. 


22. fe. iaeats A son of Herod the Great. His mother was Mal- 
thaké, a Samaritan. After a cruel and disturbed reign (under the 
title of Ethnarch) of about eight years he was banished to Vienna 
in Gaul—the modern Vienne. His dominions, including Samaria, 
Juda, and Idumaa, then passed into the direct government of Rome. 
See note, ch. xiv. 1, and Introduction, p. xxix. 


éxet for éxetoe, asin English there for thither: cp. Soph. O. C. 1019, 
dd00 Kardpyew ris éxet. Hdt. vit. 147, cat nuets éxet rréomer. 


ta pépn ths TadtAalas. Now under the government of Herod 
Antipas, full brother of Archelaus. For the extent of his dominions 
see Map. 


23. els awodtww Aeyopévnv Nafapéd. St Matthew gives no intimation 
of any previous residence of Mary and Joseph at Nazareth. 

If the Son of David, full of wisdom and of grace, had continued to 
live on at Bethlehem, the home of his ancestors, hopes and schemes, 
and therefore dangers, might have gathered round him, rendering im- 
possible such quiet life as he led at Nazareth. 


Nafapé0. Said to signify ‘the Protectress’ (Hebr. natsar), a small 
town of central Galilee, on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon, beauti- 
fully situated on the side of a steep hill within a sheltered valley. 


Nafwpaios krnbrjcerat. The meaning of this passage was probably 
as clear to the contemporaries of St Matthew, as the other references 
to prophecy vv. 15, 17; for us it is involved in doubt. First, it may 
be said Nazarene cannot=Nazarite: the word differs in form, and in 
no sense could Christ be called a Nazarite. Secondly, the quotation 
is probably not from a lost prophecy. One meaning of the word 
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Nazoreus is an inhabitant of Nazareth, but the word either (1) recalls 
the Hebrew word netser a Branch, a title by which the Messiah is 
designated Isai. xi. 1, or (2) connects itself in thought with the Hebr. 
natsar, to save or protect (see above), and so has reference to the 
name and work of Jesus, or (3) is a synonym for ‘contemptible’ or 
‘lowly,’ from the despised position of Nazareth. Of these (3) is 
perhaps the least probable explanation. The play upon words which 
(1) and (2) involve is quite characteristic of Hebrew phraseology. 
The sound of the original would be either (1) He whom the prophet 
called the ‘Netser’ dwells at ‘Netser’—(for this form of Nazareth 
see Smith’s Bib. Dict.), or (2) He who is called ‘Notsri’ (my pro- 
tector) dwells at ‘ Natsaret’ (the protectress). 

In any case the passage gains fresh interest from the fact that the 
early Christians were called Nazarenes in scorn. Cp. Acts xxiv. 5. 
For them it would be a point of triumph that their enemies thus 
unconsciously connected them with a prophetic title of their Master. 


CHAPTER III. 


3. 8a for bd, see ch. ii. 17. 


1—12. JonHn Baptist PREACHES IN THE WILDERNESS OF JUDZA. 
Mark i. 2—8; Luke iii. 1—18; John i. 15—34, 


St Matthew alone names the coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. St Mark’s brief account contains no edditional particulars. 
St Luke adds the special directions to the various classes—people— 
publicans and soldiers. The fourth gospel reports more fully the 
Baptist’s disclaimer of Messiahship—he recognises the Messiah by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—he points him out as the Lamb of 
God. Again (ch. iii. 25—36) John shows his own disciples the true 
relation between Christ and himself—Christ is the Bridegroom, John 
is the friend of the Bridegroom. 


1. év traits tpépats exelvarts. See Luke iii. 1, where the time is 
defined. 


*"Iwdvvns 6 Barnmormjs. So named by the other Synoptists and by 
Josephus: in the fourth gospel he is called simply John, a note of the 
authenticity of St John’s gospel. Josephus mentions the great 
influence of John and speaks of the crowds that flocked to hear him 
preach and to be baptized of him. He says John taught men dperhy 
émackobvras kal Ty wpds aAAHAous Sixacogbvy Kal wpds Tov Gedy cdoeBela 
xpwuévous Barriou cuviévac’ otrw yap kal rhv Bdrriow drodexriy aire 
gavetabat, wh érl rivwy auaprdiwy raparhoer xpwudvww arr ed’ ayvela 
rod awparos are by xal ris Wuxfs Sixacootvy mpoexxexabappdvns. Ant. 
xvi. v. 2. .Compare this view of John’s baptism by the Pharisee 
Josephus with John’s own statement of the end of baptism—els 
perdvoray (v. 11), 
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Knpy ptcowv. Heralding, a word appropriate to the thought of the 
proclamation of a King. 


év ry eptip trys ‘Iovdalas, i.e. the uncultivated Eastern frontier of 
Judah. The term also includes the cliffs and Western shore of the 
Dead Sea. In this wild and nearly treeless district there were 
formerly a few cities, and there are still some luxuriant spots. See 
Tristram’s Topog. o 'H. L. Ch. xv. 

The wilderness has a threefold significance (a) as the desolate 
scene of John’s ascetic life, (8) as the battle-field of the Temptation 
(see notes ch. iv.), (+) as the pathway of the Royal Advent. In this 
last aspect John fitly appears in the wilderness as the herald of a 
promised deliverance foreshadowed by two great prophetic types—the 
deliverance from Egypt (Numb. xxiii. 21, 22; Ps. lxviii. 4—7), and the 
deliverance from Babylon, each associated with a march through the 
desert. Isaiah speaks of both (ch. xliii. 18, 19), ‘Remember not the 
former things, and the things of ancient times regard not’ (the 
return from Egypt). ‘ Behold I make a new thing...yea, I will make 
in the wilderness a way’ (the return from Babylon). See Bp Lowth 
on Is, xl. 


2. peravoeire. More than ‘feel sorrow or regret for sin,’ it is 
rather ‘change the life, the heart, the motive for action.’ It was a 
call to self-examination and reality of life. 


Bactela trav otpavay. St Matthew alone uses this expression, 
byt he also employs the equivalent phrase, 7 Bacidela rod Geod, in 
common with the other N.T. writers. In itself the expression was 
not new. It connected itself in Jewish thought with the theocracy— 
the direct rule of God—of which the earthly Kingdom was a shadow. 
It implied the reign of the Messiah (cp. Dan. vii. 14). It became the 
watchword of the zealots ‘no king but God.’ Jesus took up the 
word and gave it a new deep and varied spiritual significance, which 
is rather illustrated than defined, 

The principal meanings of the Kingdom of Heaven in N.T. are 
(1) The presence of Christ on earth. (2) His Second Advent. (3) His 
influence in the heart. (4) Christianity, (a) as a Church, (0) as a 
faith. (5) The life eternal. 


3. Sd. See note on ch. ii. 5. 


Sud “Hoatov tov tr rov. Thereference in Is. xl. 3 is to the pro- 
mised return from Babylon, A herald shall proclaim the joyous 
news on mountains and in the desert through which the return 
should be. This incident in the national history is transferred to the 
more glorious deliverance from bondage and to the coming of the 
true King. 

With the exception of adrof for rod Ge08 judy the quotation follows 
the LXX., as, with few exceptions, in passages cited by all the Synoptists. 
Bp Lowth’s version of the Hebrew is: ‘A voice crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a 
high way for our God,’ where the parallelism is more perfect than in 
the Greek versions. 
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gavy. The message is more than the messenger, the prophet’s 
personality is lost in the prophetic voice. 


evOelas srovetre rds tplBovs. The image would be familiar to Eastern 
thought, a Semiramis or a Xerxes orders the mountains to be levelled 
or cut through, and causeways to be raised in the valleys. Cp. Diod. 
Sic. 11. 101, didxrep rovs re xpnuvods xaraxdyaoa (Semiramis) xal rovs 
- woldous rémous xdoaca chyropoy Kal woduTeAh KaTecKkevacev Oddy. 


4. 1d t&vSupa atrov x.r.A. A kind of tunic or shirt coarsely woven 
of camel’s hair, ‘ one of the most admirable materials for clothing, it 
keeps out the heat, cold and rain.’ Recovery of Jerusalem, p, 445. 


axp(Ses kal pé&At dyptov. Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 419, 420, 
states that though tolerated, as an article of food, only by the very 
poorest people, locusts are still eaten by the Bedawin. Burckhardt 
mentions having seen locust shops at Medina and Tayf. After being 
dried in the sun the locusts are eaten with butter and honey. Some- 
times they are sprinkled with salt and either boiled or roasted. 
Thomson adds that wild honey is still gathered from trees in the 
wilderness and from rocks in the Wadies. 

Diod. Sic., speaking of the Nabatweans, an Arabian tribe living near 
this very region, says part of their fare was wéAt odd 7d Kadovpevov 
Eypiov @ xpovrat wor ped vdaros. The clothing and dress of John 
were in fact those of the poorest of his fellow countrymen. The 
description would recall—is probably intended to recall—that of Elijah, 
2 Kings i. 8. 


6. éfanrovro were ‘immersed ;’ (the tense marks the successive 
instances). Parrifw, a strengthened form of Bdwrw, like some other 
leading istian words (e.g. Xporés, dydwn, werdvoa), is rare in the 
Classics; it is used in different figurative senses by Plato, e.g. of a 
boy ‘drowned with questions,’ Euthyd. 277 p; in Polyb. literally of 
ships sinking, in Diod. Sic. both literally and metaphorically: 6 
Torapos Wodrovs carb i 11, 143; and ob Bawrifovas rais elapopais rovs 
iguéras, 1. 85.. Note the revival of the literal meaning in the later 
stage of the language. 

In baptizing John introduced no new custom, for ceremonial ablu- 
tion or baptism was practised in all ancient religions. Cp. Soph. 4j. 
654—656, ddX clue zpos re Aourpa cal wapaxrious | Nequiovas, ws av Adpuaé’ 
ayvicas éud | uivev Bapetay éfadrvEwpac Oeds, where see Prof. Jebb’s note. 
Among the Jews proselytes were baptized on admission to the Mosaic 
covenant. John’s baptism was the outward sign of the purification 
and ‘ life-giving change,’ and contained the promise of forgiveness of 
sins. Christ too adopted the ancient custom and enriched it with a 
new significance, and a still mightier efficacy. From the history of 
the word it is clear that the primitive idea of baptism was immer- 
sion. This was for long the only recognised usage in the Christian 
Church, and much of the figurative force was lost when sprinkling 
was substituted for immersion. The convert who entered the clear 
rushing stream, soiled, weary, and scorched by the hot Eastern sun, 
and then after being hidden from the sight for a few moments 
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‘buried in baptism’ reappeared, fresh, vigorous, and cleansed, having 
put off ‘the filth of the flesh,’ seemed indeed to have risen to a new 
and purified lifein Christ. év rq IopSdvy rorapg. Two points on 
the Jordan are named in John. See note on v. 13. 


spi tad neti ‘To acknowledge or declare fully,’ used either 
(1) of confession as here, and Mark i. 5; Acts xix. 18; or (2) of thanks 
and praise as in ch. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; Rom. xv. 9. 


7. Papicatwy. The name signifies ‘ Separatists;’ the party dates 
from the revival of the National life, and observances of the Mosaic 
Law under the Maccabees. Their ruling principle was a literal 
obedience to the written law and to an unwritten tradition. Ori- 
ginally they were leaders of a genuine reform. But in the hands 
of less spiritual successors their system had become little else than a 
formal observance of carefully prescribed rules. ‘The real virtues of 
one age become the spurious ones of the next.’ Prof. Mozley, Sermon 
on Pharisees. The ‘hypocrisy’ of the Pharisees, which stifled con- 
science and made them ‘incapable of repentance,’ is the special sin 
of the day rebuked more than any other by the Saviour. 

Politically they were the popular party, supporters of an isolating 
policy, who would make no terms with Rome or any other foreign 
nower. The Zealots may be regarded as the extreme section of the 
Pharisees. 

The Sadducees were the aristocratic and priestly party, they ac- 
quiesced in foreign rule, and foreign civilisation. They refused to 
give the same weight as the Pharisees to unwritten tradition, but 
adhered strictly to the written law of Moses. Their religious creed 
excluded belief in a future life, or in angels and spirits (Acts xxiii, 8). 
The name is probably derived from Zadok the priest in David’s time. 
Others with less probability connect it with Zadok, a disciple of An- 
tigonus of Socho, who lived in the second century B.o. The deriva- 
tion from tsaddik (righteous) is untenable. 

yewjpara, ‘offspring,’ ‘ brood,’ of vipers. 

é&xBvav. ex:dva not the ‘seeing creature,’ 8g. (see note ch. x. 16), 
but lit. the pernicious and dangerous beast that ‘strangles;’ from 


the same root as anguis, ‘ango’ (Curtius, Etym.). The word suggests 
the harmful teaching of the Pharisees that ‘strangled’ truth. 
dvydv ard. Cp. drd Levys gebyew. Xen. Mem. x. p. 31. 

Ns peAAovVans dpyrs. Cp. ris dpyiis rns épxouévyns. 1 Thess. i. 10. 
spyh ii erat’ ot e human pedal biel by whioh the divine attitude 
towards sin is ‘expressed ;’ hence, the divine judgment upon sin.. Cp. 
Rom. ii. 5, @noavplfes ceauvrp dpy7v &y tude dpyis Kai Sixacoxprolas rod 
Geod ; Rev. xi. 18, FrAOev 4 cpyy cov; and Luke xxi. 23, dpy} rg Aag 
rovry, of the divine judgment in relation to the fall of Jerusalem. épy) 
belongs rather to the O. T. than to the New. It does not occur again 
in this gospel, and is very rare in the ethers. But St Paul frequently 
introduces the conception of épy7 in illustration of dixacoovwn, cp. Rom. 
a 17, oe yop Oceod dwroxadimrerat...aroxahuareras yap dpyy 

ov K.T, 
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For this judicial sense of 6 opy? in Classical Greek cp. 3 tplrov vdwp 
éyxetras TY Tipjoe Kal Te peyéder TRS Opyiis Tis dmerépas, ‘Plato Lys. 
xx. 4. 8; and Strabo C. 67; 4, dteyxomevos & ord roy xarrydpwy émt 
700’ Avrcovlov mwapyreiro Thy opyiv. ‘Fleeing from the wrath to come’ 
implies agreeing with God’s view of sin and therefore epsnsenee: or 
change of heart. — 


8. «wowfoare. Aorist imperative, denoting complete and imme- 
mediate action, See Donaldson Gk Gram. 427 (a). 


ivora. Rare in classical writers, joined by Thuc. with dvado- 
yio pds (111. 36). Cp. also perdwora Sew7 Tovs ’APnvalous xal 3rd80s Exxe Tod 
Kiudvos, and Plut. p. 452, 7 vovOecia cal 6 Woyos eumoel perdvoay Kal 
aloxuvyy. The meaning deepens with Christianity. Itis not adequately 
translated by ‘repentance.’ The marginal reading of A.V. ‘amend- 
ment of life’ is better. It implies that revolution in the religious life 
which Christianity effected and still effects. It is the starting point 
in the faith—a rudimentary doctrine: wy mddw Genédov xaraBadn6- 
eros peravolas aro vexpov trywy. Heb. vi.1. The Vulgate translates 
nerdvoia ‘poonitentia,’ Beza’s rendering, resipiscentia, raised a stormy 
controversy. Neither word entirely covers perdvowa, which implies 
both sorrow for the past and change of heart. 


9. pr Sobyre Aéyey, ‘do not presume to say.’ For this use of doxei 
ep. Phil. iii. 4, ef res Soxe? GAXos wewocbdvac ev capkl, éyw paGddov. 


watépa Exoucy Tov pa The Jewish doctors taught that no 
one ve was ddd ar enter Gehenna, 


ix trav AlQoy. Stones are regarded as the most insensate, the 
furthest removed from life of created things. May there not be a 
play on the words banim (children) abanim (stones) ? 


10. prj wovovy, ‘if it bring not forth.’ 


éxxdéwrerat, ‘is being cut down,’ the work has already begun. 
éxxéwrew, used specially of cutting down trees. Cp. &xxoyov avryy, 
Luke xiii. 7, and wirus povvn rderuv Sev8péwr éxxoreioa Bracrdy obdéva 
perie, Hdt. v1. 37. éx denotes completion of act. 


xapwov kadéy. The Oriental values trees only as productive of fruit, 
all others are cut down as cumberers of the ground. He lays his 
axe literally at the root. Land and Book, p. 341. 


11. & tSar. Either (1) ‘in water,’ the surrounding element is 
water ; or better (2) ‘ with water,’ é& being used of the instrument as fre- 
quently in Hellenistic Greek. Cp. & payape dxodoivrat, ch, xxvi. 52, 
€y rl adtd dpricere; Mark ix. 50. And occasionally in the classical 
period, as éy réua oddpou, Soph. Tr. 887, ‘by cutting with steel,’ and 
év xeproplots yAdooas, Ant. 961, ‘with reviling tongue.’ See Campbell's 
Soph. on the last passage. The best supported reading Sdqar in the 
parallel passage, Mark i, 8, is in favour of the instrumental sense here, 
but the other would not be excluded from the mind of a Greek reader, 


els, ‘ with a view to.’ es with a noun=a final sentence, In order 
that we may live the changed life. 


7—2 
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(1) Denoting purpose, as here. Cp. elofdOev rod peivar ody avrois, 
Luke xxiv. 29. roi unxére dovdevery rq duaprig, Rom. vi. 6. These 
instances are best referred to the use of the partitive genitive with 
verbs signifying aim or striving for, or to the genitive of cause 
denoting that from which the action springs, Comp. the final use of 
the genitive of the gerund and gerundive in Latin. 

(2) Result—a usage closely connected with the last, as the ideas 
of purpose and result are nearly related, particularly according to 
the Hebraic modes of thought. (See note ch. i. 22 on wa.) Cp. 
éXevOépa éorly dd rod véuou Tod ph elvac abrhv porxadlda, Rom. vii. 2. 
Possibly éxpl6n rod drowAety nuds (Acts xxvii. 1) belongs to this head, 
—the decision resulted in sailing—cp. wépas...ro§ dmadAdooecOa, ‘an 
end that consisted or resulted in escape.’ See also Gossrau’s note 
on aram sepulchri, Verg. Ain. v1. 177. 

(83) In many cases rou with the infinitive is regularly used after words 
requiring @ genitive, as édy 7 déiov rod Kade ropeverOat, 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

(4) In some passages it appears (a) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as od yap éxpwa rov 
eldévae re év buiv, 1 Cor. ii. 2. Or (8) as the subject of the verb: ws 
&& éyévero tov elcedOciy rdv Ilérpov, Acts x. 25. These and similar 
expressions may indeed be explained as extensions of recognised 
genitival uses, but it is better to regard them as illustrating the 
gradual forgetfulness in language of the origin of idioms. In illus- 
tration of this, comp. the use in French of the infinitive with de either 
as subject or as object; e.g. il est triste de vous voir,—on craint d’y 
aller; the adoption of the (Latin) accusative in the same language 
as the sole representative of the Latin cases; and the extension of ta 
(vd) with the subjunctive in modern Greek to the various uses of the 
infinitive. 

Hebrew scholars also note the widely-extended use of r) as in- 
fluencing this formula. See Winer 407—412. Jelf 492. 678. 3 6. 
Arnold’s Thue. vii. 14. 


14. dvaxwpety (1) ‘to retire’ from danger as here, and chs. iv, 12, 
xii. 16, and elsewhere ; (2) in the later Classics ‘to retire from busi- 
ness or public life;’ (3) in Ecclesiastical writers ‘to retire from the 
world,’ ‘become a hermit, or anchoret’ (a4vaxwpyris). 

This word, which occurs much more frequently in this Gospel than 
elsewhere in N.T. seems to connect itself with two points in the 
traditional life of St Matthew. 1. His stay in Egypt—the cradle of 
the anchoret life. 2. His asceticism, to which the notion of ‘ retire- 
ment’ is closely related. 


15. tws ris tredevtas ‘HpwSov. According to the chronology 
adopted above this would be for a space of less than two years. 


tva, wAnpwly. See note on ch. i. 22. , 

& Alyvarov exddera Tov vidy pov. The history of Israel is regarded 
as typical of the Messiah’s life. He alone gives significance to that 
history. He is the true seed of Abraham. In him the blessing 
promised to Abraham finds its highest fulfilment. (See Lightfoot on 
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Gal. iii. 16.) Even particular incidents in the Gospel narrative have 
their counterpart in the O.T. history. Accordingly St Matthew, who 
naturally reverts to this thought more constantly than the other 
Evangelists, from the very nature of his gospel, recognises in this 
incident an analogy to the call of Israel from Egypt. 

The quotation is again from the original Hebrew of Hosea xi. 2, 
and again the LXX. differs considerably. It runs é& Alyirrov pere- 
Kkd\eoa ra réxvaatrov. Cp. Exod. iv. 22, 23 ulds rpwréroxés pov Iopain* 
elwa 3é cot ékarboret\ov Tov Aadby pou Iva por AaTpedoy, Where rdy vid» 
pov would be a closer rendering of the Hebrew than rdv \ady pov. 


16. avetdev, ‘slew.’ The verb occurs here only in Matthew. It 
is frequent in the Acts, occurring rarely elsewhere. Out of a great 
variety of classical meanings the Hellenistic usage nearly confines 
the word to its force here. The two instances of a different meaning 
in N.T. are Acts vii. 21 and Hebr. x. 9. 


awdvras Tous waidas, ‘all the male children.’ 


do Sverots. Either (1) there is an ellipse of wa:dés, or (2) more 
probably derovs is neuter. If we adopt the hypothesis regarding the 
star mentioned above, a satisfactory explanation is given for Herod’s 
directions, which otherwise it is difficult to explain. Even if the 
above theory is not the true one, the two years mentioned in the text 
are clearly connected with the astronomical appearances described by 
the Magi, in answer to Herod’s ‘diligent enquiries.’ 

Profane history passes over this atrocity in silence. But Josephus 
may well have found his pages unequal to contain a complete record 
of all the cruel deeds of a tyrant like Herod. Macaulay relates that 
the massacre of Glencoe is not even alluded to in the pages of Evelyn, 
a most diligent recorder of passing political events. Besides, the 
crime was executed with secrecy, the number of children slain was 
probably very inconsiderable, for Bethlehem was but a small town ; 
and though it was possibly crowded at the time (Luke ii. 7), the 
number of very young children would not have been considerably 
augmented by those strangers. 

The whole scene must have been very different from that which is 
presented to us on the canvas of the great medieval artists. 


17. réredrAnpdOy. This turn of expression may be regarded as 
identical with the more usual ‘ that it might be fulfilled.’ 


18. Jer. xxxi. 15, in LXX. xxxviii. 15. In a singularly touching 
passage, Rachel, the mother of the tribe of Benjamin (whose tomb 
was close to Bethlehem; Gen. xxxv. 19), is conceived of as weeping 
for her captive sons at Ramah—some of whom were possibly doomed 
to die; cp. Jer. xl. 1. 

The Evangelist pictures Rachel’s grief re-awakened by the slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem. 

The Ramah alluded to by Jeremiah, generally identified with the 
modern Er-Rama, was about five miles N. of Jerusalem, and in the 
tribe of Benjamin. There is no proof of another Ramah near Beth- 
lehem. ‘The analogy therefore must not be pressed. 
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As the text now stands emended St Matthew’s citation agrees with 
the Hebrew (the repetition of ‘for her children’ in the last line in 
the Hebrew text is doubtful), and preserves the beauty of the paral- 
lelism. In the quatrain each couplet is in cognate parallelism [see 
Introduction, p. xxxviii.]; the second line advancing on the first, and 
further there is a parallel relation between lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4. 
In the LXX, this beauty is lost; the reading of the Vatican codex is: 
guy év‘Payd AxovcOn | Opjvov cal kravOpov Kal dduppod | ‘Paxynd daro- 
kratouévn [codex A. -ys émt r&v viwv abrijs] | obx AOeXe ravcacIae emt 
Tots i aurfs [codex A. wapaxAnOnvac and om. émi 7. vi. av.] Gre ovK 
elaoly |. 

Observe here the loss of the parallelism by the genitive cases, line 2. 
It is an interesting example of St Matthew’s sense of poetical form, 
and of the greater excellence and beauty of his version as compared 
with the LXX. 


19—21. THe ReEturRN From Eeyprt. 


20. of Lyrovvres. Plural used sometimes where there is no need or 
no wish to individualise. Others however joined Herod in his design 
to slay the young child; but with the death of Herod the whole plot 
would fall to the ground. 


22. *Apx&aos. Ason of Herod the Great. His mother was Mal- 
thaké, a Samaritan. After a cruel and disturbed reign (under the 
title of Ethnarch) of about eight years he was banished to Vienna 
in Gaul—the modern Vienne. His dominions, including Samaria, 
Juda, and Idumaa, then passed into the direct government of Rome. 
See note, ch. xiv. 1, and Introduction, p. xxix. 


éxet for éxetoe, asin English there for thither: cp. Soph. O. C. 1019, 
dd0U Kardpxew Tis éxet. Hat. vir. 147, nal nuets éxet wréomer. 


ta pépyn tHs Tadtkalas. Now under the government of Herod 
Antipas, full brother of Archelaus. For the extent of his dominions 
see Map. 


23. els oA. Acyopévnv Nafapé. St Matthew gives no intimation 
of any previous residence of Mary and Joseph at Nazareth. 

If the Son of David, full of wisdom and of grace, had continued to 
live on at Bethlehem, the home of his ancestors, hopes and schemes, 
and therefore dangers, might have gathered round him, rendering im- 
possible such quiet life as he led at Nazareth. 


Nafapé8. Said to signify ‘the Protectress’ (Hebr. natsar), a small 
town of central Galilee, on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon, beauti- 
fully situated on the side of a steep hill within a sheltered valley. 


Nafwpatos kAnPrjcerat. The meaning of this passage was probably 
as clear to the contemporaries of St Matthew, as the other references 
to prophecy vv. 15, 17; for us it is involved in doubt. First, it may 
be said Nazarene cannot=Nazarite: the word differs in form, and in 
no sense could Christ be called a Nazarite. Secondly, the quotation 
is probably not from a lost prophecy. One meaning of the word 
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Nazoreus is an inhabitant of Nazareth, but the word either (1) recalls 
the Hebrew word netser a Branch, a title by which the Messiah is 
designated Isai. xi. 1, or (2) connects itself in thought with the Hebr. 
natsar, to save or protect (see above), and so has reference to the 
name and work of Jesus, or (3) is a synonym for ‘contemptible’ or 
‘lowly,’ from the despised position of Nazareth. Of these (3) is 
perhaps the least probable explanation. The play upon words which 
(1) and (2) involve is quite characteristic of Hebrew phraseology. 
The sound of the original would be either (1) He whom the prophet 
called the ‘Netser’ dwells at ‘Netser’—(for this form of Nazareth 
see Smith’s Bib. Dict.), or (2) He who is called ‘Notsri’ (my pro- 
tector) dwells at ‘ Natsaret’ (the protectress). 

In any case the passage gains fresh interest from the fact that the 
early Christians were called Nazarenes in scorn. Cp. Acts xxiv. 5. 
For them it would be a point of triumph that their enemies thus 
unconsciously connected them with a prophetic title of their Master. 


CHAPTER III. 


3. 8a for bw, see ch. ii. 17. 


1—12. JouHn Baptist PREACHES IN THE WILDERNESS oF JUDRA. 
Mark i. 2—8; Luke iii. 1—18; John i. 15—34. 


St Matthew alone names the coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
eees. St Mark’s brief account contains no edditional particulars. 
St Luke adds the special directions to the various classes—people— 
publicans and soldiers. The fourth gospel reports more fully the 
Baptist’s disclaimer of Messiahship—he recognises the Messiah by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—he points him out as the Lamb of 
God. Again (ch. iii. 25—36) John shows his own disciples the true 
relation between Christ and himself—Christ is the Bridegroom, John 
is the friend of the Bridegroom. 


1. & rats ripépars exelvars. See Luke iii. 1, where the time is 
defined. 


*Iwdvvns 6 Ba s. So named by the other Synoptists and by 
Josephus: in the fourth gospel he is called simply John, a note of the 
authenticity of St John’s gospel. Josephus mentions the great 
influence of John and speaks of the crowds that flocked to hear him 
preach and to be baptized of him. He says John taught men dperiy 
éracxovvras kal rq mpds dAAHAOUS Scxatoctvy Kal mpds Tov Oedv evoeBela 
xpwudvous Barricny cuvidvar® otrw yap cal rh» Bamwriow drodexryy abrg 
gavelcOat, ph érl twwv duaprddwy raparhoes xpwuévww adr’ ép' ayvela 
Tov owparos are Sy Kal ris Wuyis dixacootvy mpoexxexabappévns. Ant. 
xvi1. v. 2. .Compare this view of John’s baptism by the Pharisee 
Josephus with John’s own statement of the end of baptism—els 
perdvocay (v. 11). 
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picowv. Heralding, a word appropriate to the thought of the 
proclamation of a King. ; 


dv rq epripe trys “IovSalas, i.e. the uncultivated Eastern frontier of 
Judah. The term also includes the cliffs and Western shore of the 
Dead Sea. In this wild and nearly treeless district there were 
formerly a few cities, and there are still some luxuriant spots. See 
Tristram’s Topog. of H. L. Ch. rv. 

The wilderness has a threefold significance (a) as the desolate 
scene of John’s ascetic life, (8) as the battle-field of the Temptation 
(see notes ch. iv.), (y) as the pathway of the Royal Advent. In this 
last aspect John fitly appears in the wilderness as the herald of a 
promised deliverance foreshadowed by two great prophetic types—the 
deliverance from Egypt (Numb. xxiii. 21, 22; Ps. xviii. 4—7), and the 
deliverance from Babylon, each associated with a march through the 
desert. Isaiah speaks of both (ch. xliii. 18, 19), ‘ Remember not the 
former things, and the things of ancient times regard not’ (the 
return from Egypt). ‘ Behold I make a new thing...yea, I will make 
in the wilderness a way’ (the return from Babylon). See Bp Lowth 
on Is, xl. 


2. eeravoetre. More than ‘feel sorrow or regret for sin,’ it is 
rather ‘change the life, the heart, the motive for action.’ It wasa 
call to self-examination and reality of life. 


4 apie ning Tay ovpavev. St Matthew alone uses this expression, 
but he also employs the equivalent phrase, 7 Bacirela rod Oeod, in 
common with the other N.T. writers. In itself the expression was 
not new. It connected itself in Jewish thought with the theocracy— 
the direct rule of God—of which the earthly Kingdom was a shadow. 
It implied the reign of the Messiah (cp. Dan. vii. 14). It became the 
watchword of the zealots ‘no king but God.’ Jesus took up the 
word and gave it a new deep and varied spiritual significance, which 
is rather illustrated than defined. . 

The principal meanings of the Kingdom of Heaven in N.T. are 
(1) The presence of Christ on earth. (2) His Second Advent, (3) His 
influence in the heart. (4) Christianity, (a) as a Church, (5) as a 
faith. (5) The life eternal. 


3. Sid. See note on ch. ii. 5. 


Sd ‘Hoatov rot wrpodrjrov. The reference in Is. xl. 3 is to the pro- 
mised return from Babylon, A herald shall proclaim the joyous 
news On mountains and in the desert through which the return 
should be. This incident in the national history is transferred to the 
more glorious deliverance from bondage and to the coming of the 
true King. 

With the exception of at’rod for rod deo qudv the quotation follows 
the LXX., as, with few exceptions, in passages cited by all the Synoptists. 
Bp Lowth’s version of the Hebrew is: ‘A voice crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a 
high way for our God,’ where the parallelism is more perfect than in 
the Greek versions. 
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govy. The message is more than the messenger, the prophet’s 
personality is lost in the prophetic voice. 

evOelas rroveire tds tp(Bovs. The image would be familiar to Eastern 
thought, a Semiramis or a Xerxes orders the mountains to be levelled 
or cut through, and causeways to be raised in the valleys, Cp. Diod. 
Sic. 11. 101, didrrep Tovs re xpnuvods karaxdyaea (Semiramis) xat rovs 
xotdous Térous xXHoaca cbvTopoy Kal WoNuTENT KaTecKevacey Oddy. 


4. +d tvSupa avrov x.7.A. A kind of tunic or shirt coarsely woven 
of camel’s hair, ‘one of the most admirable materials for clothing, it 
keeps out the heat, cold and rain.’ Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 445. 


axp(Ses kal pé&t ayptov. Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 419, 420, 
states that though tolerated, as an article of food, only by the very 
poorest people, locusts are still eaten by the Bedawin. Burckhardt 
mentions having seen locust shops at Medina and Tayf. After being 
dried in the sun the locusts are eaten with butter and honey. Some- 
times they are sprinkled with salt and either boiled or roasted. 
Thomson adds that wild honey is still gathered from trees in the 
wilderness and from rocks in the Wadies. 

Diod. Sic., speaking of the Nabatwans, an Arabian tribe living near 
this very region, says part of their fare was pédt wodd 7d Kadovpevov 
Eypioy @ xpGvrat worm ped’ vdaros. The clothing and dress of John 
were in fact those of the poorest of his fellow countrymen. The 
description would recall—is probably intended to recall—that of Elijah, 
2 Kings i. 8. 

6. éBamrif{ovro were ‘immersed ;’ (the tense marks the successive 
instances). fPanritw, a strengthened form of Bdrrw, like some other 
leading Christian words (e.g. Xprorés, ddan, werdvoia), is rare in the 
Classics; it is used in different figurative senses by Plato, e.g. of a 
boy ‘drowned with questions,’ Euthyd. 277 p; in Polyb. literally of 
ships sinking, in Diod. Sic. both literally and metaphorically: 6 
worapds woddovs EBdrrive, 11. 143; and od Bawrlfover rats eiopopais rovs 
ldubras, 1. 85., Note the revival of the literal meaning in the later 
stage of the language. 

In baptizing John introduced no new custom, for ceremonial ablu- 
tion or baptism was practised in all ancient religions. Cp. Soph. 4/. 
654—656, GAN luc rpos re Nourpa cal wapaxrlous | Aeqpivas, ws dv Aduae’ 
ayvicas éud | wiv Bapetay étadvEwpac Oeas, where see Prof. Jebb’s note. 
Among the Jews proselytes were baptized on admission to the Mosaic 
covenant. John’s baptism was the outward sign of the purification 
and ‘ life-giving change,’ and contained the promise of forgiveness of 
sins. Christ too adopted the ancient custom and enriched it with a 
new significance, and a still mightier efficacy. From the history of 
the word it is clear that the primitive idea of baptism was immer- 
sion. This was for long the only recognised usage in the Christian 
Church, and much of the figurative force was lost when sprinkling 
was substituted for immersion. The convert who entered the clear 
rushing stream, soiled, weary, and scorched by the hot Eastern sun, 
and then after being hidden from the sight for a few momentr 
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cation of a Hebrew original of this gospel; for the Greek translation 
of the prophecy is evidently independent of the LXX. It stands thus 
in A. kal od BynOdeép, olxos rob’ Eppadd, ddryoords ef rod elvac ev xrdtcdow 
Tovda’ éx god por éfeXevoerae tyovpevos, Tod elvac els dpxovra év Te 
"Iopaynd. Note here the greater excellence of the Gospel version and 
the poetical fouch in romavel (cp. the Homeric roméva Aady) not 
found in the Hebrew original or in the LXX. dd-yoords appears to 
be used in the LXX. as superlative of dA/yos for édlyicros’ the clas- 
sical meaning ‘one of few,’ i.e. ‘among the mightiest,’ ‘ consider- 
able’ (see Campbell’s note on Soph. Ant. 625 and cp. roddoords) 
would bring the LXX. more nearly in accord with St Matthew’s 
citation. The substitution of yyeusow for the technical word yidcd- 
gw may mark the form in which the message was actually conveyed 
to Herod, or it may be an adaptation for the sake of clearness. yov- 
pevos, modern Greek, in this sense, see Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 103. 

A reflection of this prophecy became prevalent in the East. Ac- 
cordingly the Roman historians designate the Emperor Vespasian as 
the Eastern Prince who was destined to rule the world: ‘ Percrebue- 
rat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Judea profecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano quan- 
tum postea eventu paruit predictum Judei ad se trahentes rebella- 
runt,’ Suet. Vesp. iv. Similarly Tac. Hist. v.18. Comp. Joseph. 
B. J. v1. 5. 4. See above, v. 2. 


7 wore, a favourite’ word of transition with St Matthew. It 
occurs more frequently in this gospel alone than in all the rest of the 
N.T. The modes of transition in the several Evangelists are inter- 
esting as notes of style.‘ Thus 7ére is characteristic of St Matthew, 
evOds (evbéws) of St Mark, xal éyévero of St Luke, xai ldod is about 
equally common in Luke and Matthew. 


qxp(Bwooev, ‘accurately ascertained,’ used of scientific exactness, 
copol péev oby elo’ ol rad’ AxptBwxdres, Kur. Hec. 1192, The reason of 
Herod’s enquiry appears in v. 16. 


Tov xpévov Tov dav. dor. Literally, ‘the time of the star which 
was appearing,’ i.e. when it first appeared and how long it would 
continue. The xpdévos was astrologically important. 


8. méubas avrods els ByOdcép. Up to this time the Magi are not said 
to have been guided by the star; they go to Bethlehem in accordance 
with Herod’s directions, which were based on the report of the San- 
hedrin; as they went the star again appeared in the Kast. 


é€erafeayv, ‘to enquire into the reality or essence of a thing’ (éreés, 
érés, elul.) Used by Plato of the Socratic Elenchus: ¢:d\ocopoivrd pe 
thw xal éerdtovra éuaurdv Kal rods d\Nous. (Apol. Socr.) 


10. éxdpyoav xapdv «.r.A. The cognate noun becomes far more 
frequent in Hellenistic Greek under the influence of Hebrew expres- 
sion. Observe the intensity of the joy expressed by the combination 
of cognate noun, adjective and adverb. To them it was a triumph at 
once of science and religion. 
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11. els rv olxlay. St Matthew gives no hint that ‘the house’ 
was an inn, or that the babe was lying in a manger. Perhaps here 
as in other places we are misled by the ideas suggested by great pic- 
tures; and in truth the visit of the Magi should be placed at least 
some days after the events recorded in Luke ii. 1—38. 


tTovs Oncavpots. ‘Caskets’ or ‘chests’ in which treasures were 
placed. Such offerings to kings were quite in accordance with 
Eastern usage: Reges Parthos non potest quisquam salutare sine 
munere, Sen. Ep. xvi. Cp. Ps, lxviii, 29, lxxii. 10. 


A(Bavov kal opvpvav. Frankincense and myrrh were products of 
Arabia, and, according to Herodotus, of that country only. They 
were both used for medicinal purposes and for embalming; cp. John 
xix. 39. 


12. xpyparicOévres car’ Svap, ‘divinely warned by a dream.’ 
xenuati~eyw. (1) ‘To transact business,’ ‘to deal or act or confer’ 
with any one. (2) Of divine dealings with men, ‘to answer,’ ‘warn’ 
or ‘command,’—a late use frequent in Diod. Sic., Plutarch and 
Polyb., e.g. Oeods atrots raira Kkexpnuarexévac. Diod. Sic. 1. 177, 
Hence o xpnuariopes (Rom. xi. 4), ‘the divine word,’ ‘the oracle.’ With 
Diod. Sic. who retains the classical use of ypyouds, xpnuariopnos = ‘a 
judicial decree,’ (3) From the notion of transacting business under a 
particular name xpyyaritev has the meaning of ‘to assume a title,’ ‘to 
be named,’ rd Aowrdv éxpnudrice Bacireds. Diod. Sic. xx. 789. Bastdeds 
érédwce xpnuarifev. Polyb. v.57. 5. xpnuarloa re mpirws ev ’Av- 
Tioxelg Tovs padynras Xpisriavovs, Acts xi. 26. Hence still later ypn- 
pariopes means ‘aname.’ (4) In modern Greek xpnyaritew is used 
for the substantive verb ‘to be.’ 


kar dvap. See ch. i. 20. 


13—15. Tue Fuiest into Eaypr, 


13. +d amaSlov. Named first as the most precious charge and the 
most exposed to danger. 


els Atyurrov. Egypt was at all times the readiest place of refuge 
for the Israelites, whether from famine or from political oppression. 
It had sheltered many thousands of Jews from the tyranny of the 
Syrian kings. Consequently large settlements of Jews were to be 
found in various cities of Egypt and Africa. In Alexandria the Jews 
numbered a fifth of the population. Wherever therefore the infant 
Saviour’s home was in Egypt, it would be in the midst of his bre- 
thren according to the flesh. 

At this time Egypt was a Roman province. This incident of 
Christ’s stay in Egypt would be regarded as a precious memory by 
the African Church—the church of Cyprian, Origen and Augustine, 


Tov atrodécat, ‘in order to slay it.’ A classical idiom which became 
frequent in the N.T. especially with St Paul and St Luke; it is still 
more frequent in the LXX. 
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(1) Denoting purpose, as here. Cp. elc#\Oev Tod peivat civ adrois, 
Luke xxiv. 29. rod unxér: dovrevey ry aduaprig, Rom. vi. 6. These 
instances are best referred to the use of the partitive genitive with 
verbs signifying aim or striving for, or to the genitive of cause 
denoting that from which the action springs, Comp. the final use of 
the genitive of the gerund and gerundive in Latin. 

(2) Result—a usage closely connected with the last, as the ideas 
of purpose and result are nearly related, particularly according to 
the Hebraic modes of thought. (See note ch. i. 22 on Wa.) Cp. 
€XevOepa éorly dd rot véuou Toh ph elvar abriy morxadida, Rom. vii. 2. 
Possibly éxpl@n rod dromdeiy juds (Acts xxvii. 1) belongs to this head, 
—the decision resulted in sailing—cp. wépas...rod dwadddooecOa, ‘an 
end that consisted or resulted in escape.’ See also Gossrau’s note 
on aram sepulchri, Verg. Zn. v1. 177. 

(3) In many cases rou with the infinitive is regularly used after words 
requiring & genitive, as édy 7 décov rod Kdue ropeverOat, 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

(4) In some passages it appears (a) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as ov ydp &xpwa rov 
elSévac re év buiv, 1 Cor. ii. 2. Or (8) as the subject of the verb: ws 
d2 éyévero rov elcedOciv rov Tlérpov, Acts x. 25. These and similar 
expressions may indeed be explained as extensions of recognised 
genitival uses, but it is better to regard them as illustrating the 
gradual forgetfulness in language of the origin of idioms. In illus- 
tration of this, comp. the use in French of the infinitive with de either 
as subject or as object; e.g. il est triste de vous voir,—on craint d’y 
aller; the adoption of the (Latin) accusative in the same language 
as the sole representative of the Latin cases; and the extension of tva 
(va) with the subjunctive in modern Greek to the various uses of the 
infinitive. 

Hebrew scholars also note the widely-extended use of r) as in- 
fluencing this formula. See Winer 407—412. Jelf 492, 678. 3 0b. 
Arnold’s Thue. viir. 14, 


14. dvaxwpetv (1) ‘to retire’ from danger as here, and chs. iv. 12, 
xii. 16, and elsewhere; (2) in the later Classics ‘to retire from busi- 
ness or public life;’ (3) in Ecclesiastical writers ‘to retire from the 
world,’ ‘ become a hermit, or anchoret’ (dvaxwpnris). 

This word, which occurs much more frequently in this Gospel than 
elsewhere in N.T. seems to connect itself with two points in the 
traditional life of St Matthew. 1. His stay in Egypt—the cradle of 
the anchoret life. 2. His asceticism, to which the notion of ‘ retire- 
ment’ is closely related. 


15. tws ris reAevtns ‘HpwSov. According to the chronology 
adopted above this would be for a space of less than two years. 


tva wAnpoly. See note on ch. i. 22. 


& Atyvarrov exddeoa tov vidy pov. The history of Israel is regarded 
as typical of the Messiah’s life. He alone gives significance to that 
history. He is the true seed of Abraham. In him the blessing 
promised to Abraham finds its highest fulfilment. (See Lightfoot on 
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Gal. iii, 16.) Even particular incidents in the Gospel narrative have 
their counterpart in the O.T. history. Accordingly St Matthew, who 
naturally reverts to this thought more constantly than the other 
Evangelists, from the very nature of his gospel, recognises in this 
incident an analogy to the call of Israel from Egypt. 

The quotation is again from the original Hebrew of Hosea xi. 2, 
and again the LXX. differs considerably. It runs é& Alydwrov pere- 
xd\eoa ra réxvaatrov. Cp. Exod. iv, 22, 23 ulds rpwréroxds wou Iopar° 
ela 36 cou éfawdbcre:\ov Tdv adv jou Iva poe NaTpevdoy, Where roy vléy 
pov would be a closer rendering of the Hebrew than rdv Aadv pov. 


16. dvetArev, ‘slew.’ The verb occurs here only in Matthew. It 
is frequent in the Acts, occurring rarely elsewhere. Out of a great 
variety of classical meanings the Hellenistic usage nearly confines 
the word to its force here. The two instances of a different meaning 
in N.T. are Acts vii. 21 and Hebr. x. 9. 


mavras Tos Waidas, ‘all the male children.’ 


dé Sverots. Hither (1) there is an ellipse of wra:dés, or (2) more 
probably dcerovs is neuter. If we adopt the hypothesis regarding the 
star mentioned above, a satisfactory explanation is given for Herod’s 
directions, which otherwise it is difficult to explain. Even if the 
above theory is not the true one, the two years mentioned in the text 
are clearly connected with the astronomical appearances described by 
the Magi, in answer to Herod’s ‘diligent enquiries.’ 

Profane history passes over this atrocity in silence. But Josephus 
may well have found his pages unequal to contain a complete record 
of all the cruel deeds of a tyrant like Herod. Macaulay relates that 
the massacre of Glencoe is not even alluded to in the pages of Evelyn, 
a most diligent recorder of passing political events. Besides, the 
crime was executed with secrecy, the number of children slain was 
probably very inconsiderable, for Bethlehem was but a small town ; 
and though it was possibly crowded at the time (Luke ii. 7), the 
number of very young children would not have been considerably 
augmented by those strangers. 

The whole scene must have been very different from that which is 
presented to us on the canvas of the great medieval artists. 


17. rérebrAnpédyn. This turn of expression may be regarded as 
identical with the more usual ‘ that it might be fulfilled.’ 


1s. Jer. xxxi. 15, in LXX. xxxviii. 15. In a singularly touching 
passage, Rachel, the mother of the tribe of Benjamin (whose tomb 
was close to Bethlehem; Gen. xxxv. 19), is conceived of as weeping 
for her captive sons at Ramah—some of whom were possibly doomed 
to die; cp. Jer. xl. 1. 

The Evangelist pictures Rachel’s grief re-awakened by the slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem. 

The Ramah alluded to by Jeremiah, generally identified with the 
modern Er-Rama, was about five miles N. of Jerusalem, and in the 
tribe of Benjamin. There is no proof of another Ramah near Beth- 
lehem. The analogy therefore must not be pressed. 
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As the text now stands emended St Matthew’s citation agrees with 
the Hebrew (the repetition of ‘for her children’ in the last line in 
the Hebrew text is doubtful), and preserves the beauty of the paral- 
lelism, In the quatrain each couplet is in cognate parallelism [see 
Introduction, p. xxxviii.]; the second line advancing on the first, and 
further there is a parallel relation between lines 1 and 3 and 2 and 4. 
In the LXX. this beauty is lost; the reading of the Vatican codex is: 
guvn év'Paud jxovcdn | Opijvou kal kravOpou kal dduppot | ‘Paxnd dio- 
kratouévn [codex A. -ns émt r&v viwv abrijs] | obK 7Oeke wavoac9ae én 
Tots a aurfs [codex A. wapaxAnOnvac and om. émi 7. vi. av.] Gre ovK 
eloly 

Observe here the loss of the parallelism by the genitive cases, line 2. 
It is an interesting example of St Matthew’s sense of poetical form, 
and of the greater excellence and beauty of his version as compared 
with the LXX., 


19—21. THe Retorn From Eaypt, 


20. ot fyrovvres. Plural used sometimes where there is no need or 
no wish to individualise. Others however joined Herod in his design 
to slay the young child; but with the death of Herod the whole plot 
would fall to the ground. 


22. *Apxé&aos. Ason of Herod the Great. His mother was Mal- 
thaké, a Samaritan. After a cruel and disturbed reign (under the 
title of Ethnarch) of about eight years he was banished to Vienna 
in Gaul—the modern Vienne. His dominions, including Samaria, 
Juda, and Idumma, then passed into the direct government of Rome. 
See note, ch. xiv. 1, and Introduction, p. xxix. 


éxet for éxetoe, asin English there for thither: ep. Soph. 0. C. 1019,. 
6000 Kardpxew Tis éxet, Ht. vit. 147, xal nuets exe? rréomer. 


ta pépy ths TadtAalas. Now under the government of Herod 
Antipas, full brother of Archelaus. For the extent of his dominions 
see Map. 


23. els modw Aeyopévnv Nafapéd. St Matthew gives no intimation 
of any previous residence of Mary and Joseph at Nazareth. 

If the Son of David, full of wisdom and of grace, had continued to 
live on at Bethlehem, the home of his ancestors, hopes and schemes, 
and therefore dangers, might have gathered round him, rendering im- 
possible such quiet life as he led at Nazareth, 


Natapé0. Said to signify ‘the Protectress’ (Hebr. natear), a small 
town of central Galilee, on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon, beauti- 
fully situated on the side of a steep hill within a sheltered valley. 


Nafwpatos kAnPrijocerat. The meaning of this passage was probably 
as clear to the contemporaries of St Matthew, as the other references 
to prophecy vv. 15, 17; for us it is involved in doubt. First, it may 
be said Nazarene cannot=Nazarite: the word differs in form, and in 
no sense could Christ be called a Nazarite. Secondly, the quotation 
is probably not from a lost prophecy. One meaning of the word 
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Nazoreus is an inhabitant of Nazareth, but the word either (1) recalls 
the Hebrew word netser a Branch, a title by which the Messiah is 
designated Isai. xi. 1, or (2) connects itself in thought with the Hebr. 
natsar, to save or protect (see above), and so has reference to the 
name and work of Jesus, or (3) is a synonym for ‘contemptible’ or 
‘lowly,’ from the despised position of Nazareth. Of these (3) is 
perhaps the least probable explanation. The play upon words which 
(1) and (2) involve is quite characteristic of Hebrew phraseology. 
The sound of the original would be either (1) He whom the prophet 
called the ‘Netser’ dwells at ‘Netser’—(for this form of Nazareth 
see Smith’s Bib. Dict.), or (2) He who is called ‘Notsri’ (my pro- 
tector) dwells at ‘ Natsaret ’ (the protectress). 

In any case the passage gains fresh interest from the fact that the 
early Christians were called Nazarenes in scorn. Op. Acts xxiv. 5. 
For them it would be a point of triumph that their enemies thus 
unconsciously connected them with a prophetic title of their Master. 


CHAPTER III. 


3. &a for id, see ch. ii. 17. 


1—12. Jonwn Baptist PREACHES IN THE WILDERNESS OF JUDZRA. 
Mark i. 2—8; Luke iii. 1—18; John i. 15—34. 


St Matthew alone names the coming of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. St Mark’s brief account contains no sdditional particulars, 
St Luke adds the special directions to the various classes—people— 
publicans and soldiers. The fourth gospel reports more fully the 
Baptist’s disclaimer of Messiahship—he recognises the Messiah by 
the descent of the Holy Spirit—he points him out as the Lamb of 
God. Again (ch. iii. 25—36) John shows his own disciples the true 
relation between Christ and himself—Christ is the Bridegroom, John 
is the friend of the Bridegroom. 


1. & tats tpépats exelvars. See Luke iii. 1, where the time is 
defined. 


*Iodvvys 6 Ba s. So named by the other Synoptists and by 
Josephus: in the fourth gospel he is called simply John, a note of the 
authenticity of St John’s gospel. Josephus mentions the great 
influence of John and speaks of the crowds that flocked to hear him 
preach and to be baptized of him. He says John taught men dperipy 
éwackxobvras kal rq mpds dAAHAous Scxatocdvy Kal mpods Tov Gedy evoeBelg 
Xpwudévous Barricnm cuvidvac’ olrw yap Kal rhy Barriow dwodexThy abr@ 
gpavetcbat, wh ert rwwv duaprddwy raparhoes xpwudvwv adn’ ep dyvelg 
Tov owpmaros dre 57 Kal ris Wuxis Stxacootvy mpoexxexadappévns. Ant. 
xvi. v. 2. . Compare this view of John’s baptism by the Pharisee 
Josephus with John’s own statement of the end of baptism—els 
perdvoay (v. 11), 
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stabi Heralding, a word appropriate to the thought of the 
proclamation of a King. , 


dv +7 ails rs lovdalas, i.e. the uncultivated Eastern frontier of 
Judah, The term also includes the cliffs and Western shore of the 
Dead Sea. In this wild and nearly treeless district there were 
formerly a few cities, and there are still some luxuriant spots. See 
Tristram’s Topog. of H. L. Ch. rv. 

The wilderness has a threefold significance (a) as the desolate 
scene of John’s ascetic life, (8) as the battle-field of the Temptation 
(see notes ch. iv.), (7) as the pathway of the Royal Advent. In this 
last aspect John fitly appears in the wilderness as the herald of a 
promised deliverance foreshadowed by two great prophetic types—the 
deliverance from Egypt (Numb. xxiii. 21, 22; Ps. lxviii. 4—7), and the 
deliverance from Babylon, each associated with a march through the 
desert. Isaiah speaks of both (ch. xliii. 18, 19), ‘Remember not the 
former things, and the things of ancient times regard not’ (the 
return from Egypt). ‘Behold I make a new thing...yea, I will make 
in the wilderness a way’ (the return from Babylon). See Bp Lowth 
on Is, xl. 


2. peravocire. More than ‘feel sorrow or regret for sin,’ it is 
- rather ‘change the life, the heart, the motive for action.’ It was a 
call to self-examination and reality of life. 


Bactela trav otpavav. St Matthew alone uses this expression, 
but he also employs the equivalent phrase, 7 BaciXela rod Oeod, in 
common with the other N.T. writers. In itself the expression was 
not new. It connected itself in Jewish thought with the theocracy— 
the direct rule of God—of which the earthly Kingdom was a shadow. 
It implied the reign of the Messiah (cp. Dan. vii. 14). It became the 
watchword of the zealots ‘no king but God.’ Jesus took up the 
word and gave it a new deep and varied spiritual significance, which 
is rather illustrated than defined. ° 

The principal meanings of the Kingdom of Heaven in N.T. are 
(1) The presence of Christ on earth. (2) His Second Advent. (3) His 
influence in the heart. (4) Christianity, (a) as a Church, (6) as a 
faith. (5) The life eternal. 


3. 8d. See note on ch. ii. 5. 


Std ‘Horatov rot trpoprjtrov. The reference in Is. xl. 3 is to the pro- 
mised return from Babylon. A herald shall proclaim the joyous 
news on mountains and in the desert through which the return 
should be. This incident in the national history is transferred to the 
more glorious deliverance from bondage and to the coming of the 
true King. 

With the exception of at’rod for rof deod qudv the quotation follows 
the LXX., as, with few exceptions, in passages cited by all the Synoptists. 
Bp Lowth’s version of the Hebrew is: ‘A voice crieth in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a 
high way for our God,’ where the parallelism is more perfect than in 
the Greek versions. : 
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gavn. The message is more than the messenger, the prophet’s 
personality is lost in the prophetic voice. 

evOelas trovetre tds rp(Bovs. The image would be familiar to Eastern 
thought, a Semiramis or a Xerxes orders the mountains to be levelled 
or cut through, and causeways to be raised in the valleys. Cp. Diod. 
Bic. 11. 101, didwrep rovs re xpnuvods xaraxdyaca (Semiramis) xai rods 
xolXous Torous xXwoaca ovvropoy Kal WoNuTEA KaTecKkevacey ddd. 


4. 1d WSupa avrot «.r.A. A kind of tunic or shirt coarsely woven 
of camel’s hair, ‘one of the most admirable materials for clothing, it 
keeps out the heat, cold and rain.’ Recovery of Jerusalem, p, 445. 


dxp(Ses kal pé&: aypvov. Thomson, Land and Book, pp. 419, 420, 
states that though tolerated, as an article of food, only by the very 
poorest people, locusts are still eaten by the Bedawin. Burckhardt 
mentions having seen locust shops at Medina and Tayf. After being 
dried in the sun the locusts are eaten with butter and honey. Some- 
times they are sprinkled with salt and either boiled or roasted. 
Thomson adds that wild honey is still gathered from trees in the 
wilderness and from rocks in the Wadies. 

Diod. Sic., speaking of the Nabateans, an Arabian tribe living near 
this very region, says part of their fare was pé\t modd 7d Kadovpevov 
Eypiov @~ xpavrat wor ped’ vSaros. The clothing and dress of John 
were in fact those of the poorest of his fellow countrymen. The 
description would recall—is probably intended to recall—that of Elijah, 
2 Kings i. 8. 


6. ¢Bamrllovro were ‘immersed ;’ (the tense marks the successive 
instances). fParritw, a strengthened form of Bdrrw, like some other 
leading Christian words (e.g. Xpiords, dydwn, werdvyoa), is rare in the 
Classics ; it is used in different figurative senses by Plato, e.g. of a 
boy ‘drowned with questions,’ Euthyd. 277 p; in Polyb. literally of 
ships sinking, in Diod. Sic. both literally and metaphorically: 6 
worapes woddovds EBdrrife, 11. 143; and od Barrif{oucr rails elapopais rovs 
lSubras, I. 85., Note the revival of the literal meaning in the later 
stage of the language. 

In baptizing John introduced no new custom, for ceremonial ablu- 
tion or baptism was practised in all ancient religions, Cp. Soph. 4). 
654—656, ddN clue wpods re Novrpd cal mapaxrlous | Nequdvas, ws dv Aduad’ 
ayricas éud | ujviw Bapetay éfarvEwmar Oeds, where see Prof. Jebb’s note. 
Among the Jews proselytes were baptized on admission to the Mosaic 
covenant. John's baptism was the outward sign of the purification 
and ‘ life-giving change,’ and contained the promise of forgiveness of 
sins. Christ too adopted the ancient custom and enriched it with a 
new significance, and a still mightier efficacy. From the history of 
the word it is clear that the primitive idea of baptism was immer- 
sion. This was for long the only recognised usage in the Christian 
Church, end much of the figurative force was lost when sprinkling 
was substituted for immersion. The convert who entered the clear 
rushing stream, soiled, weary, and scorched by the hot Eastern sun, 
and then after being hidden from the sight for a few moments 
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‘buried in baptism’ reappeared, fresh, vigorous, and cleansed, having 
put off ‘the filth of the flesh,’ seemed indeed to have risen to a new 
and purified life in Christ. év rp IopSdvy worapg. Two points on 
the Jordan are named in John. See note on v. 13. 


Spoke peer ‘To acknowledge or declare fully,’ used either 
(1) of confession as here, and Mark i. 5; Acts xix. 18; or (2) of thanks 
and praise as in ch. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; Rom. xv. 9. 


7. @apwratwv. The name signifies ‘ Separatists;’ the party dates 
from the revival of the National life, and observances of the Mosaic 
Law under the Maccabees. Their ruling principle was a literal 
obedience to the written law and to an unwritten tradition, Ori- 
ginally they were leaders of a genuine reform. But in the hands 
of less spiritual successors their system had become little else than a 
formal observance of carefully prescribed rules. ‘The real virtues of 
one age become the spurious ones of the next.’ Prof. Mozley, Sermon 
on Pharisees. The ‘hypocrisy’ of the Pharisees, which stifled con- 
science and made them ‘incapable of repentance,’ is the special sin 
of the day rebuked more than any other by the Saviour. 

Politically they were the popular party, supporters of an isolating 
policy, who would make no terms with Rome or any other foreign - 
nower. The Zealots may be regarded as the extreme section of the 
Pharisees, 

The Sadducees were the aristocratic and priestly party, they ac- 
quiesced in foreign rule, and foreign civilisation. They refused to 
give the same weight as the Pharisees to unwritten tradition, but 
adhered strictly to the written law of Moses. Their religious creed 
excluded belief in a future life, or in angels and spirits (Acts xxiii. 8). 
The name is probably derived from Zadok the priest in David’s time. 
Others with less probability connect it with Zadok, a disciple of An- 
tigonus of Socho, who lived in the second century B.c. The deriva- 
tion from tsaddik (righteous) is untenable, 


yevvyjpara, ‘offspring,’ ‘ brood,’ of vipers. 

e&xBvev. &x:dva not the ‘seeing creature,’ 8d¢c¢ (see note ch. x. 16), 
but lit. the pernicious and dangerous beast that ‘strangles;’ from 
the same root as anguis, ‘ango’ (Curtius, Etym.), The word suggests 
the harmful teaching of the Pharisees that ‘strangled’ truth. 

duyety amd. Cp. dxd ZKvdAAns pebyew. Xen. Mem. uu. p. 31. 

Ns peAAovVaNS dpyns. Cp. rijs dpyiis THs épxouevns. 1 Thess. i. 10. 
hevh, Ms ‘erath,’ ithe human cinsepon by wuich the divine attitude 
towards sin is ‘expressed ;’ hence, the divine judgment upon sin. Cp. 
Rom. ii. 5, @noaupltes ceaurp dpy7v vy hudpe dpyijs xai Scxacoxprolas rod 
Geo ; Rev. xi. 18, FAOev } cpyy cov; and Luke xxi. 23, dpy} rg Aag 
rovry, of the divine judgment in relation to the fall of Jerusalem. épyh 
belongs rather to the O. T. than to the New. It does not occur again 
in this gospel, and is very rare in the others. But St Paul frequently 
introduces the conception of dpy7 in illustration of dixaocvvy, cp. Rom. 
: 17, 18, dcxatocivn yop Geod dwroxadumwrerat...awoxahumreras yap dpy? 

ov K.T.A, 
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For this judicial sense of copy? in Classical Greek ep. 7 tplrov tiwp 
eyxetras TH Tiynhoe Kal rp peyéOe: THs dpyfs THs vuerdpas, Plato Lys. 
xx. 4.8; and Strabo c. 67, 4, ddeyxouevos 3 bxd rdy xaryyopwv él 
rod Avrwvlouv rapyretro rny opyjv. ‘Fleeing from the wrath to come’ 
implies agreeing with God’s view of sin and therefore ‘repentance’ or 
change of heart. 


8. woufoare. Aorist imperative, denoting complete and imme- 
mediate action. See Donaldson Gk. Gram. 427 (a). 


werdvora. Rare in classical writers, joined by Thuc. with dvado- 
yuo ps (111. 36). Cp. also perdvota dev7 rods ’AOnvalous xal wé0os Exe TOT 
Kiudvos, and Plut. p. 452, 4 vov@ecia cal 6 Worvyos éumoe? perdvoay Kal 
aloxuvnv. The meaning deepens with Christianity. Itis not adequately 
translated by ‘repentance.’ The marginal reading of A.V. ‘amend- 
ment of life’ is better. It implies that revolution in the religious life 
which Christianity effected and still effects. It is the starting point 
in the faith—a rudimentary doctrine: uy mddw Oeuéxcov xaraBaddé- 
pevos peravolas dwo vexpoy Epywy. Heb. vi.1. The Vulgate translates 
perdvora ‘poonitentia,’ Beza’s rendering, resipiscentia, raised a stormy 
controversy. Neither word entirely covers perdyo, which implies 
both sorrow for the past and change of heart. 


9. pr Sofnre Adyey, ‘do not presume to say.’ For this use of doxeiy 
ep. Phil. iii. 4, ef res Sone? GAAos wemocOvas ev capxl, éyw paGddov. 


warépa Exouev rov "ABpady. The Jewish doctors taught that no 
one teh petal circumcised should enter Gehenna. 


ix r&v A(Qwv. Stones are regarded as the most insensate, the 
furthest removed from life of created things. May there not be a 
play on the words banim (children) abanim (stones) ? 


10. prj wovovy, ‘if it bring not forth.’ 


éxxdwrerar, ‘is being cut down,’ the work has already begun. 
éxxéxrev, used specially of cutting down trees. Cp. &xxoyov airnp, 
Luke xiii. 7, and wirus potvn wdvruy Sevdpéwn éxxoreica Bracrov ovdéva 
perie, Hdt. v1. 37. é& denotes completion of act. 


xapmov kadév. The Oriental values trees only as productive of fruit, 
all others are cut down as cumberers of the ground. He lays his 
axe literally at the root. Land and Book, p. 341. 


ll. & tSar. Hither (1) ‘in water,’ the surrounding element is 
water ; or better (2) ‘ with water,’ év being used of the instrument as fre- 
quently in Hellenistic Greek. Cp. é payaipg dwododvra, ch. xxvi. 52. 
év tly atrd dpricere; Mark ix. 50. And occasionally in the classica!' 
period, as éy réuq oddpov, Soph. Tr. 887, ‘by cutting with steel,’ + 
év xeproplots yAcooas, Ant. 961, ‘with reviling tongue.’ See Camplg on 
Soph. on the last passage. The best supported reading Jéare iv 
pee passage, Mark i, 8, is in favour of the instrumental seng yoted 

ut the other would not be excluded from the mind of a Greek sracter. 


elg, ‘with a view to.’ es with a noun=a final sentence. © 
that we may live the changed life. lim’ (John 
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va iwodtipara Baordcat. The work of the meanest slaves (a pedi- 
bus pueri). John, great prophet as he was, with influence sufficient 
to make even Herod tremble for his throne, is unworthy to be the 
meanest slave of the Stronger One—the Son of God. 

This figure gives to avrds its proper force, the ‘Master,’ in contrast 
with the slave. 


év rveipart dyle, It must be remembered that the matured Chris- 
tian conception of the Holy Ghost would not be present to the mind 
of John. Some of his disciples at Ephesus said to St Paul, ‘We have 
not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost,’ Acts xix. 2. 

avedua is the Greek representative of Hebr. ruach which meant 
‘breath’ or ‘wind.’ This then was the earthly likeness or parakle by 
which the thought of the Holy Spirit was brought home to men. In 
the N.T. rveiua signifies, (1) Breath (2) Wind (3) Spirit or soul 
—the invisible and immortal part of a man conceived as breathed 
into him by God, called wvohv fwys, Gen. iv. 7. (4) The faculty 
of thought and volition; this is either (a) evil or (8) good, cp. xa 
mwveiua Kuplov dwéorn awd ZaovA, xal Erviyev adrdov mveiua mwovnpoy 
mapa Kuplov. (5) The highest spiritual intelligence; the faculty of 
insight. (6) The divine Personal Spirit. Of these meanings clas- 
sical Greek hardly includes more than (1) and (2), but cp. Soph. Gd. 
Col. 612, where mvedua= ‘feeling,’ and the beautiful cognate expres- 
sion jweusey dpdvnua, ‘wind-swift thought,’ Ant. 354. In the N.T. 
the sense of ‘wind’ has nearly passed away, except in immediate 
connection with the figurative application, as John iil. 8, 7d rvedua 
Sou Oé\ec vei, x.7.d., but the thought of the wind is never quite lost 
sight of in the derived meaning, and the verbs used in connection 
with the various senses of rvejua often recall the original sense of 
the word; nor could any natural phenomenon more strikingly ilus- 
trate the manifestations of the Holy Spirit than the viewless, search- 
ing, all-penetrating force of wind, or than the breath of man, which 
is the essence of life and of speech. In a sense the Holy Spirit not 
only gives but is the highest life of the soul, and the divine prophetic 
breath. (Acts iv. 25.) - 


It may be further noted that as ruach, the Hebr. equivalent for 
avedua, was the only generic term for ‘wind,’ the figurative or para- 
bolic sense would be more vividly present to the Jew than to the 
Greek, whose language possesses other words for ‘wind,’ 6.g. dvyexos is 
often used in the LXX. to translate ruach in this sense. 


In the Latin ‘spiritus’ the thought of ‘breathing’ would be 
retained throughout the derived senses, but not that of ‘wind.’ In 
Iinglish the thought of the Spirit of God and the thought of the 
Geod7ement of air or of breath are kept separate as far as language 
roury. It is therefore needful to recall the original image. For the 
belong. meaning of a word is often a parable through which the know- 
in this ¢ the unseen is approached. 
introduc . . ; : 

i. 17, 18, This metaphor implies : Sa Purification, (2) Fiery zeal or 
Geod x.7.d. 2, (8) Enlightenment; which are gifts of the Holy 
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Spirit. In the ancient hymn by Robert II. of France the third point 
is brought out: 
‘““Et emitte celitus 
Lucis tu#® radium 
s s s ® s 
Veni lumen cordium.” 


12. wrtov, also called Aucuds or Alxvovy, Lat. vannus, was the 
instrament by which the corn after being threshed was thrown up 
against the wind to clear if of chaff. Cp. Jl. x111. 588—90. 


ws 8 Gr’ axd whardos wruddw weyddrnv Kar’ d\why 
Opéoxwow Kianoe peravdxypoes # épéfuvOoe 
avon rd Acyupy Kal AcKURTApOs épw7. 
Qvrov...airov,..avrov. The thrice repeated airof marks forcibly 
what are Christ’s—the hand, the floor, and the corn are His, but the 
chaff is not His. Cp. a similar prominence given to the sense of 
possession, Luke xii. 18, 19. 
G\wva. (From a root signifying ‘whirl,’ &c.) ‘A threshing-floor,’ 
a broad flat place, usually on a rocky hill-top exposed to the breeze, 
or in a wind-swept valley. dAwva is here put for the contents of the 
threshing-floor, the mingled grain and chaff. Observe how the thought 
of the wveiua dyov and the wip rises again in this verse, a different 
use being made of the metaphor. It is the divine wind—the Spirit of 
God that clears the grain (‘Thou shalt fan them and the wind shall 
mae them away.’ Isai. xli. 16); and the divine fire that burns the 
chaff. 
The separation by Christ’s winnowing fan is sometimes a separa- 
tion between individuals, sometimes a separation between the good 
and evil in the heart of a man or in a society or nation. 


a&xvpov. Cp. Aristoph. Ach. 471, 472. 

GAN’ éopev atrod viv ye wepterriopéver 
rods yap perolxous Gxupa rOv doréy Aéyw. 

The ‘metics’ are the worthless ‘ residuum’ of the citizens. 

St Matthew represents the picturesque side of John’s preaching. 
These verses are full of imagery, the vipers, the stones, the trees, the 
slave, the threshing-floor, are all used to illustrate his discourse. 
St Luke throws into prominence the great teacher’s keen discrimina- 
tion of character. St John has recorded a fragment of the Baptist’s 
deeper teaching as to the nature and mission of the Son of God. 


13—17. JESUS COMES TO BE BAPTIZED OF JOHN. Marki. 9—11; 
Luke iii, 21, 22; John i. 32—34, - 

St Luke adds two particulars: that the Holy Spirit descended on 
Jesus (1) “in a bodily shape,’ and oe while He was praying.” 

In the fourth Gospel, where John Baptist’s own words are quoted, 
the act of baptism is not named; a touch of the Baptist’s character- 
istic humility. 

13. émirév’IopSdvnv. Probably at ‘‘ Hnon near to Salim” (John 
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iii, 23), a day’s journey from Nuzareth, ‘close to the passage of the 
Jordan near Succoth and far away from that near Jericho.’ Sinai 
and Palestine, p. 311. Cp. also John i. 28, where the correct reading 
is: radra év BnOavig éyévero répay rod "lopdayov, Sov qv 6 'Iwavyns Bax- 
tliwy, Lt, Conder (Tent Work in Palestine, 11. 67) states that ‘Bathania 
was the well-known form used in the time of Christ of the old name 
Bashan.’ He adds that the nanie Abdrah is given by the natives to ° 
one of the main fords ‘where the JalQd river, flowing down the Valley 
of Jezreel, and by Beisin (Bethshean) debouches into the Jordan.’ 
This accounts for the reading ‘Bethabarah,’? and probably fixes the-site. 


tod Barriocfyvar. For construction see note, ch. ii. 13, Jesus 
who is the pattern of the New life submits to the baptism which is a 
symbol of the New life (uerdvyo.a). He who has power to forgive sins 
seems to seek through baptism forgiveness of sins. But in truth 
by submitting to baptism Jesus shows the true efficacy of the rite. 
He who is most truly man declares what man may become through 
baptism—clothed and endued with the Holy Spirit, and touched by 
the fire of zeal and purity. 

There is no hint in the Gospel narrative of that beautiful compan- 
ionship and intercourse in childhood between Jesus and the Baptist 
with which Art has familiarised us. See John i, 31, a passage which 
tends to an opposite conclusion. 


14. SuexwAvev, ‘was preventing,’ or, ‘endeavoured to prevent.’ 


15. daroxpiOels. droxplyouac is the Attic word inthis sense. (dmoxpl- 
yowro, Thuc. vii. 4, is a possible exception.) wmroxplyouac Homeric 
and Ionic. Alexandrine Greek here, contrary te the general rule, 
follows the Attic rather than the Homeric use, vroxplyouce occurs 
once only in the N.T. (Luke xx. 20), and there in the sense of ‘feign- 
ing.” The aor, 1. passive (adwcxpiOels) in middle sense is late. It 
occurs in Plato Alc. 11. 1498, but the genuineness of that dialogue is 
doubtful ; see Lid. and Scott. The aor. 1. mid. is rare in the N.T. 
See ch. xxvii, 12, 


ades. Sc. enue BawrricOjvas. 


jpiv, us. It was the privilege of John to share the work of the 
Messiah. 


Suxatootvyny. Here=‘the requirements of the law.’ 


16. ot ovpavol. A literal translation of the Hebrew word, which 
is a plural form. 


kal elSev. We should infer from the text that the vision was to 
Jesus alone, but the Baptist also was a witness as we learn from 
John i. 32, ‘‘And John bare record, I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him.” This was to John 
the sign by which the Messiah should be recognised. 


17. vy é trav odpavev. Thrice during our Lord’s ministry it 
is recorded that a voice from heaven came to Him. The two other 
occasions were at the Transfiguration and in the week of the Passion 
(Jolin xii, 28). : 
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ser hte in the Gospels always in referenee to Christ the beloved 
Son of God, (Mark xii. 6 and Luke xx. 13 cannot be regarded as 
exceptions). In this connection it is closely related to povoyerns, cp. 
John i. 14—18, iii, 16—18. (dyarnrds does not occur in the fourth 
Gospel.) Gen. xxii. 2, AaSe rdv vidy cov rdv ayarynréy. The Scholiast 
on Il, v1. 401, ‘Exropliny dyarnréy, notes the same connection. See 
Bp Lightfoot on Col. i, 13. 

In the Epistles the word is applied to the Christian brotherhood 
united by the common bond of ayd77. 


evSoxeitv, A late word (see Sturz. de dial. Mac. 168) not found in 
the Attic writers, constructed (1) with the infinitive in the sense of 
‘to be pleased,’ i.e. ‘to resolve,’ evSoxotuev padrXov éexdnunjoa, 2 Cor. 
v. 8; @) with accusative (see eh. xii. 18), ‘to be pleased with,’ ‘ take 
delight in:’ oXoxavrwuara ok ebddxnoas, Hebr. x. 8; evddxnoas, xvpie, 
Thy ynv cov, Ps. lxxxiv. 1; (3) with els and éy with the same mean- 
ing as (2) or ‘to be pleased in,’ i.e. to place one’s purpose, decision, 
or resolution in a thing or person.’ Here the sense is: My Son, the 
Beloved in whom my pleasure rests, in whom my plan for the salva- 
tion of mankind is centred. Cp. Eph. i. 9, yrwploas jyuiv 7d pmvortprov 
ro OedXhuaros abrod card rhv eddoxlay avrod qv wpodbero ev adT@. evdo- 
xecy answers to eddoxlay wpofécGa. 


CHAPTER IV. 


6. ‘ ternorey for fornow with the four oldest uncials and the cursives 
1, 33, 209. The reading of the textus receptus may be due to the 
present, rapahayuBaver. 

9. elerev for \éye: with the same weight of authority. 


12 and 23. 6 *Inoots omitted in v. 12 after dxotcas 34, and by 
Tischendorf also in v. 23. The instances of this insertion in the text 
of the N.T. from the margin or from lectionaries are very numerous. 


18. Kadapvaotp. This form is found in NBD and versions, on 
the other side are CEL and the majority of MSS. 


16. oxéra, the reading of textus receptus retained in preference to 
oxorlg. The question of reading is interesting, the great MSS. being 
divided. S*CEL and the majority of uncials are in favour of crores. 
NBD read cxorlg. Of the leading editors Lachmann and Tregelles 
(neither of whom had seen &) read cxorlg, Tischendorf reads oxérec. 


—_= as 


1—11. Tue Temptation or Jesus. Mark i, 12, 18; 
Luke iv. 1—13. 


St Mark’s account is short; the various temptations are not spe- 
cified; he adds the striking expression 7 werd tov Onplwv. Bt Luke 
places the temptation of the Kingdoms of the World before that of 
the Pinnacle of the Temple. 
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Generally it may be remarked that the account can have come from 
no other than Jesus Himself. The words of the Evangelist describe 
an actual scene—not a dream. The devil really came to Jesus, but in 
what manner he came is not stated. These were not isolated tempta- 
tions in the life of Jesus. Cp, Luke xxii. 28, ‘Ye are they which 
have continued with me in my temptations.’ But they are typical 
temptations, representative of the various forms of temptation by 
which human nature can be assailed. For, as it has often been said, 
the three temptations cover the same ground as ‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’ (1 John ii. 16) in which 
St John sums up the evil of the world. 

Viewing the temptation in a personal reference to Jesus Christ we 
discern Him tempted (1) As the Son of man—the representative of 
humanity—in whom human nature in its perfection-:triumphs over 
sin, An important element in the Atonement. (2) As the second 
Adam regaining for man what the first Adam lost for man. (3) As 
the Son of Abraham following the fortunes of his race, tempted in 
the wilderness as the Hebrews were tempted: a thought present 
implicitly in our Lord’s answers. (4) As the true Messiah or Christos 
rejecting the unreal greatness which was the aim of false Messiahs. 
He would not win popular enthusiasm by becoming a wonder-working 
+yéns or zdyos greater than Theudas or than Simon Magus, or a prince 
more powerful than the Maccabees or than Cesar. 

Hence a warning for the Church as a Missionary Church. She is 
tempted to win her conquests by forbidden ways, by lying signs and 
wonders, by grasping at the dominion of this world, by alliance with 
the powers of the world, by craft and policy, not by submission and 
suffering. 

The lesson of each and all of the temptations is trust in God and 
submission to God’s will—the result in us of uerdvora. 


1. rére. The dds of St Mark i. 12 points still more clearly to the 
significant nearness of the Temptation to the Baptism. 


dvix On...tad rod wrvevpatos. The agency of the Spirit of God is 
named in each of the Synoptists. St Mark uses the strong expression 
‘the Spirit driveth him forth.’ St Luke uses the preposition év (in) 
denoting the influence in which Jesus passed into the wilderness. 

els rv Eonpov. See note on ch. iii, 1, but the locality of the 
temptation is not known. 

The desert as the scene of the temptation has a peculiar signifi- 
cance. .It was the waste and waterless tract (dvvdpoe roo, ch. xil. 43) 
which unpeopled by men was thought to be the abode of demons, 
So Jesus meets the evil spirit in his own domains, the Stronger One 
coming upon the strong man who keepeth his palace (Luke xi. 21, 22). 
The retirement preparatory to the great work may be compared with 
that of Elijah and of Paul. It is perhaps an invariable experience in 
deeply religious lives to be taken into the desert of their own hearts 
and there to meet and resist the temptations that assailed Christ. 


T nvat. The final infinitive is very usual with St Matthew. In 
the other Synoptic Gospels the purpose is not expressly noted. _—.. 
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' .got SiaBddov." The Hebrew word ‘Satan’ of which didforos is 
& rendering means ‘one who meets or opposes,’ ‘an adversary.’ 
d:d8oros had originally the same meaning. Thus diaSdd\d\ew in the 
LXX.=‘to meet,’ ep. Numbers xxii. 22 and 32, dvéorn 6 dyyedos Tod 
Geod StaBaretv avrov, and ldod éyw e&AADov els StaBorHy cov. 

To this original meaning of d:dBodos the classical force of dafSddAdNew 
and its derivatives added the ideas of (1) deceiving, (2) calumniating, 
(3) accusing. In Rev. xx. 2, we find both the Greek and Hebrew 
forms—és éoriv 5:dBoros xal Daravais—a proof that the meanings of 
the two words, synonymous at first, had already been severed, and 
6 among many instances of the influence of translation on religious 
ideas. 


2. torepov érelvacev. The words imply that the particular temp- 
tations named were offered at the end of the forty days during which 
he had fasted. But the parallel accounts represent the temptation as 
enduring throughout the whole period: jv ev rq épjuy...meipagouevos 
(Mark); yero év ry épnuw recpatopevos (Luke), 

So far as fasting rests on the facts of human nature it may be re- 
garded as (1) a result of sorrow, (a) either the natural sorrow for the 
loss of those we love, or (8) sorrow for sin—contrition. (2) The effect 
of deep absorption. (3) A means to secure self-mastery and a test of 
it. Such signs and natural uses of it are deepened and sanctified by 
the example of Christ. 


8. va of AlBor otros pre yévevrar. The temptation is addressed 
to the appetite, Use thy divine power to satisfy the desire of the flesh. 
The very discipline by which He fortified His human soul against 
temptation is sought to be made an inlet to temptation—a frequent 
incident in religious experience. 


4. yéyparra:. See note ch. ii. 5. Jesus answers by a quotation 
from Deut. viii. 8. The chapter sets forth the teaching of the wilder- 
ness. The forty years were to the Jews what the forty days are to 
Jesus. The Lord God proved Israel ‘to know what was in thine heart, 
whether thou wouldest keep his commandments or no, And he humbled 
thee and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna...that he | 
might make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every [word, omitted in Hebr.] that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ z 

Christ’s test of sonship is obedience and entire trust in God who 
_alone is the giver of every good gift. The devil’s test of sonship is 

supply of bodily wants, external prosperity, &c. 


5. rf bed awédty. This designation used of the actual Jerusalem by 
St Matthew alone is transferred to the heavenly Jerusalem, Rev. xi. 2, 
xxi. 2, xxii. 19. 


7d wreptywov. Not as in A.V. ‘a pinnacle,’ but either (1) ‘the 
pinnacle,’ or winglike projection (rrepiy:ov =‘ a little wing’), i.e. some 
well-known pinnacle of the Temple, probably on one of the lofty 
porticoes overlooking the deep Valley of Kidron or Hinnom; or (2) 
‘the roof’ of the Temple or one of the porticoes—a sense which mve- 
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pov bears in the classics; cp. Scholiast on Aristoph. Aves 1110. ded 
Ta év rois vaois derwpara—rTas yap Tay lepdv oréyas wrepd Kal derovs 
kadovoty. . wreptyoy itself does not appear to be classical in this sense. 
Kus. H. E. 11. 23 names in the same definite way 7d wrep. rob lepod. 


6. Bddre ceavrdv karo. The depth was immense: Josephus speaking 
of the ‘Royal Porch’ (crod Bacidcxy) says ‘if anyone looked down 
from the top of the battlements he would be giddy, while his sight 
could not reach to such an immense depth.’ Antig. xv. 11. 5. 


éyparrav. Ps. xci. [xc. LXX.] 11,12. The quotation follows the 
LXX. version, but the words rod diadvddtac oe dv wdoats Tats ddois 
cov are omitted in the text. The omission distorts the meaning 
of the original, which is that God will keep the righteous on their 
journeys. No inducement is offered by them to tempt God by rash 
venture or needless risk. The Psalmist himself probably quotes 
Prov. iii. 23. ‘Thus [i.e. by obedience: see preceding verses] shalt 
thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble.’ 


7. otk tcrapdoes xipvov tov Gedy cov. Deut. vi. 16. The verse 
ends ‘as ye tempted him in Massah.’ The reference to Massah 
(Numb. xx. 7—12) shows the true meaning of the Saviour’s answer. 
Moses and Aaron displayed distrust in God when they tried to draw 
to themselves the glory of the miracle instead of ‘sanctifying the 
Lord.’ Jesus will not glorify Himself in the eyes of the Jews by a 
conspicuous miracle. His work as the Son of Man is to glorify the 
Father’s name through obedience. Cp. John xii. 28. 


8. els Spos bWrAdv Alav. It is idle to ask what this mountain 
was, or in what sense Jesus saw the kingdoms of the world. It is 
enough that the thought and the temptation of earthly despotism 
and glory were present to the mind of Jesus. The Galileans put the 
same temptation to Jesus when they wished to make Him a king 
(John vi. 15), and even the disciples shared the hope of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom. The picture of the expected Deliverer was 
drawn by the popular imagination from the memory of the Macca- 
bees or from the actual power of Cesar, and this was the thought 
which the tempter presented to Christ. 

9 tratrd co. mdvra Sdédow. Satan, the ‘prince of this world’ 
(John xii. 31), claims the disposal of earthly thrones. This is more 
clearly brought out by St Luke (ch. iv. 6), ‘All this power will I give 
thee and the glory of them, for that is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I will I give it.’ The arrogance, selfishness and cruelty 
of contemporary rulers would give force to such an assumption. A 
Tiberius or a Herod Antipas might indeed be thought to have wor- 
shipped Satan. 

édv trecdv mpooKuyijoys pot, ie. acknowledge as sovereign, as the 
lesser kings acknowledge eesar: Jus imperiumque Phraates | Cesaris 
accepit genibus minor. Hor. Ep. 1.12.27. — 

10. trayecarava. It is instructive to find these words addressed 
to Peter (ch. xvi. 23) when he put himself as it were in the place o 
the tempter. See note ad loc. 
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’ In Homer trdyew is used of bringing cattle under the yoke, vzaye 
fv-yor wxeas Irrous, a force which some have given to the word in this 
passage ‘bow thyself to the yoke of God;’ against this is the early 
gloss owicw pov found in some MSS., and the entirely prevalent use 
of the verb in other passages. 


Kal air@ péovy Aatpetoes. Deut. vi. 10—13. Idolatry, multipli- 
city of aims, and forgetfulness of God are the dangers of prosperity 
and ambition. See context of passage in Deut. 

11. Seynxdvovy, from diaxovéw. The Attic form of the imperfect is 
€icaxévouv; but d:nxdvovv is possibly a right reading, Eur. Cycl. 406. 
duaxovety is strictly to ‘serve at table,’ ‘minister food,’ hence the 
appropriateness of the word in its use, Acts vi. 2. 





12—16. JESUS RETURNS INTO GALILEE, 


Mark i. 14; Luke iv. 14, who assigns no reason; John iv. 1—3. 
St John gives a further reason ‘when the Lord knew how the Phari- 
sees had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, he left Judma,’ &c. 


12. dxovoas Sé, ‘having heard,’ not only when but also because 
He heard. It was a needful precaution against the cruel treachery of 
Herod Antipas. At Capernaum He would be close to the dominions 
of Herod Philip, ) 


mwaped60n. mwapadidévac is used of ‘delivering’ to death (Acts iii. 
13), to a judge (ch. v. 25), or of casting into prison (Luke xii. 58 rg 
apaxrope; Acts viii. 3 and here); but it is possible that the idea of 
treachery and betrayal may also be present as in ch. x, 4, xxvii. 3, 4; 
1 Cor, xi. 23, 

The place of imprisonment was Macherus. The cause of John’s 
imprisonment is stated at length ch. xiv. 3, 4 (where see note) and 
Luke iii. 19, 20. 

On hearing of the death of John the Baptist Jesus retired into the 
wilderness. See ch. xiv. 13. 


dvexpynoev els tHv TadtAalav. By the shortest route through 
Samaria. John od During this journey must be placed the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria. This was after a ministry in 
Juda, which had lasted eight months (Ellicott, Lectures on the life 
of our Lord, p. 130), some incidents of which are related by St John, 
ii. and iii. | . : 
TardtAala=a circle or circuit, originally confined to a ‘circle’ of 20 
cities given by Solomon to Hiram, 1 Kings ix.11. Cp. Josh. xx. 7 and 
Josh. viii. 2 (where the Vulgate reads Galilea Philistim ‘the circle’ 
or ‘district’ of the Philistines). From this small beginning the name 
spread to a larger district, just as the name of Asia spread from a 
district near the Mwander, first to the Roman Province, then to a 
quarter of the Globe. The Jews were in a minority in those parts. 
The population mainly consisted of Phoenicians, Arabs, and Greeks. 





s 
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18. Karadtirady niv Natapd. Partly because of the unbelief of the 
Nazarenes, partly (we may infer) in order to be in a frontier town 
from which He might easily pass from the jurisdiction of Antipas. 


Kadapvactp, a town on the N.W. shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
It was the scene of a considerable traffic, and had a large Gentile 
element in its population. The exact site is keenly disputed, It 
was, perhaps, at Khan Minyeh (see map), not quite on the sea, but 
on the plain of Gennesaret, at a short distance from the sea. 

Others, with greater probability, identify Capernaum with the 
modern Tell Him, at the N. end of the Lake in the plain of the 
Jordan. The name Tell Him nearly corresponds with Kefr na Hum, 
thought by some to have been the ancient form of Capernaum, The 
most interesting point in the identification is that among the ruins 
at Tell Him are remains of a synagogue, in which some of the Saviour’s 
‘mighty works’ may have been wrought. See map. 

Whatever the truth may be in this question it is certain that in 
passing from Nazareth to Capernaum Jesus left a retired mountain 
home for a busy and populous neighbourhood, ‘the manufacturing 
district of Palestine.’ po 


14. Sid ‘Hoatov. Read the whole of the prophecy (Is. viii. 11— 
ix. 6) which is unfortunately broken in the E.V. by the division into 
chapters, and is more mistranslated than any other passage of like 
importance. 


15. TadsAala rov gvov. See above, v. 12. 


686v Oardoons. The accusative may be explained either by the 
regimen of the omitted Hebrew words or by taking 65dy as an adver- 
bial accusative influenced by a similar use of the Hebrew derech. 

The immediate historical reference of the prophecy was to the 
invasion of Tiglathpileser, whom Ahaz called in to assist him against 
Rezin and Pekah. It fell with great severity on the northern tribes 
(2 Kings xv. 29), Yet even they are promised a great deliverance 
[‘As in the former time, he brought into contempt the land of Ze- 
bulun and the land of Naphtali, so in the latter time he hath made it 
glorious,’ Is. ix. 1], in the first instance, by the destruction of Senna-" 
cherib, from temporal distress (cp. Is. chs. x. and xi. with ¢h, ix. 
1—6); secondly, by the advent of the Messiah, from spiritugl dark- 
ness, 


16. 6 Aadg 6 Kalrpevos, «.r.A. The quotation nearly follows the 
Hebrew of Isaiah ix. 1, 2 (two lines of the original being omitted), 
The LXX. presents a wide difference in form. 

The repeated xaOjuevos...xadnuévas of the text represents two dis- 
tinct Hebrew words, the first signifying literally ‘walking.’ The 
parallelism suffers by the Greek translation, ‘to sit’ being an advance 
on ‘to walk,’ as implying a more settled condition, Cp. Ps. i. 1, 
’ *walked...stood...sat.? In like manner oxid Oavdrov is an advance on 
oxiros, and ods avéreckev atrots implies a great deal more than $35 
eldev péya. 
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17—22. THe Catt or Peter anp ANDREW AND OF THE Sons or 
ZEBEDEE. See Mark i. 16—20. 


In Luke, Simon is mentioned without any introduction, ch. iv. 38. 
The narrative of Luke v..3—11 must be referred to a different occa- 
sion, though v. 11 corresponds with v. 22 of this chapter. St Luke 
adds that the sons of Zebedee were partners with Simon. John i. 
35—42 refers to a previous summons. We learn there that Andrew 
was a disciple of John the Baptist, and that Bethsaida was the city 
of Andrew and Peter. : 


17. dad rére, for classical é¢ éxelvou [xpdvov]. 


For perdvora and BactAela, which are the key-notes of our Saviour’s 
preaching, see note, ch. iii. 2. 


18. dpdlBrAnorpov, ‘a casting-net,’ here only in N.T. (in Mark 


i. 16 the true reading is dud:Bdddorras év 7H Gardooy). The word 
occurs Herod. 1.141. Cp. Soph. Antig. 343, xovdovdwy re pidov dpvi- 


_ Owy augiBarav dye...révrov 7 elvadlay piow. Virgil alludes to the 


same kind of net, Georg. 1, 141. Alius latum funda jam verberat 
amnem. 


Yoav ydp dXtuels. The fisheries on the Sea of Galilee, once so pro- 
ductive, are now deserted. It seems that the Bedawin have an invin- 
cible dislike and dread of the sea. Consequently there is scarcely a 
i to be seen, and the Lake yields no harvest. See Land and Book, 


dXuts, lit. ‘sea-folk’ (ds), Homeric but not in Attic writers, one 
of the many words that disappear from literature in the long interval 
between Homer and the Alexandrine epoch. 

akiéwy Blos is quoted as a proverbial expression for a life of ex- 
treme poverty. (See Wetstein.) Such it undoubtedly was in general, 
but see below, v. 22. No fitter training than that of the fisherman 
could be imagined for the perils and privations of the apostle’s life. 


19. Sevre. Frequent in Homer and in lyric poets. It was used as 
an ‘animating interjection’ (Buttmann), without any necessary con- 
nection with movement, as pws ue dere Kiwpidos Exare | yAuxds xarel- 
Buy xapolay lalve. Alcman. (Buttmann, Lez. 316—319.) This word 
is an instance of epic influence on Alexandrine Greek as it is not 
Attic: in N.T. it is rare except in this Gospel. 

diets dvOpdarwv. A condensed parable explicitly drawn out, ch. 


xiii, 47—50. Cp. Jer. xvi. 16, ldod éya awroaréhdw rods adce7s TOUS woA- 
Aovs, Aéyes KUptos, Kal ddcevcovew avrovs. 


23. Kal tov dhl iy St Mark (i. 20) adds ‘with the hired ser- 
vants.’ We may infer that Zebedee and his sons and their partners 
were raised above the lowest social rank. 

Two modernisms may be noticed in this verse, a¢évres preferred in 
Hellenistic Greek ‘to Aelarw and compounds of Aelrw: and dxorovlety 
used in the N.T. to the exclusion of &recGa: which does not occur (the 
compound cuvérecOa: is found in one passage, Acts xx. 4). ; 
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28—25. JESUS PREACHES THE GOSPEL AND CURES DISEASES IN 
GALILEE. | 


Special instances of cure are recorded in Mark i. 13 and foll.; Luke 
v. 31 and foll. 


23. év rats cvvaywyais. The synagogue, built on a hill or on the 
highest place in the city, distinguished sometimes by a tall pole cor- 
responding to a modern steeple, was as familiar and conspicuous in a 
Jewish town as the Church is in an English village. Sometimes, 
however, the synagogue was placed on the bank of a river. Some- 
times it was constructed without a roof and open to the sky. 

1, Divine service was held in the synagogue on the Sabbath and 
also on the second and fifth day of each week. 

2. The service consisted in reading the Law and the Prophets by 
those who were called upon by the ‘Angel of the Church,’ and in 
prayers offered up by the minister for the people; the people respond- 
ing ‘Amen’ as with us. 

3. But the synagogues were not churches alone. Like Turkish 
mosques they were also Courts of Law in which the sentence was not 
only pronounced but executed, ‘they shall scourge you in their syna- 
gogues.’ Further, the synagogues were Public Schools, ‘the boys 
that were scholars were wont to be instructed before their masters in 
the synagogue’ (Talmud). Lastly, the synagogues were the Divinity 
Schools or Theological Colleges among the Jews. 

4, The affairs of the synagogue were administered by ten men, 
of whom three, called ‘Rulers of the Synagogue,’ acted as judges, 
admitted proselytes and performed other important functions. A 
fourth was termed the ‘Angel of the Church’ or bishop of the con- 
gregation; three others were deacons or almoners. An eighth acted 
as ‘interpreter,’ rendering the Hebrew into the vernacular; the ninth 
“ the master of the Divinity School, the tenth his interpreter; see 
ch, x. 27. 

It is interesting to trace in the arrangements of the synagogue the 
germs of the organization of the Christian Church, This note is 
chiefly due to Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. ad loc. 


atrev. Often used of the Jews without any definite antecedent, 
cp. ol ypaupare’s avray. Luke v. 30. 

véoroy...pahaklay, Probably to be distinguished as ‘acute’ and 
‘chronic’ diseases, sadaxlay implying general prostration of the 
bodily powers. It is not classical in this sense, The word is con- 
fined to St Matthew in N.T. 

év to hag, i.e. among the Jews. 

24. els SAnv tiv Zvplay. The fame passes to the north and east, 
rather than to the south. Galilee is connected by trade and affinity 
with Damascus rather than with Jerusalem. 

Bacdyois...cuvexopévouvs. Bdcavos is (1) a ‘touch-stone,’ the lapis 
Lydius by which the quality of gold and other metals was tested. 
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The process is alluded to Herod. vm. 10. Cp. also Theognis 417, és 
Bdoavov 8 éXwv waparplBopat wore porlBdw | xpvods. (2) Then ‘tor- 
ture’ the touch-stone of justice, because no testimony was believed 
unless elicited by this means, comp. the same sequence of thought in 
the expression ‘to put to the question.’ (8) Hence a disease that 
racks and agonizes the limbs like the torture which many a poor 
Galilean had experienced in the courts of law. 
For the question of ‘ demoniacal possession’ see ch. vii. 22. 


ovvéxew is used specially of the pressure and constraint of disease 
and pain; cp. Luke iv, 88, cuvexouévn wuperp peydry. 

ceaAnviatopévous, ‘affected by the moon;’ the changes of the moon 
being thought to influence mad persons, The passage is important 
as distinguishing demoniacal possession from lunacy. 

The only special instance of curing a lunatic is recorded in ch. xvii. 
14—21 and in the parallel. passages, where the symptoms described 
are those of epilepsy. The origin of mental disease may often be 
traced to licentious living. Observe the frequent instances of un- 
clean spirits met with in these districts. 

The Christian Church has followed her divine Founder’s example 
in this tendance of bodily ailment. The founding of hospitals and 
the care of the sick are distinguishing features of Christianity and 
among the most blessed fruits of it, A deeper respect for life and a 
deeper sense of purity have followed as necessary consequences, 

It is contended by some that the ‘several house’ of 2 Chron. xxvi. 
21 was a hospital. Possibly this was so, but the spirit of Judaism in 
this respect was not the spirit of Christianity. It may readily be 
acknowledged, however, that the Jews of the present day are the fore- 
most in works of charity and tender regard for the sick. 


25. Aexdrohis, a group of ten cities. The cities included in this 
group are variously named by different authors, they lay to the E. 
and §. of the Sea of Galilee; by some Damascus is mentioned as 
belonging to the group. See map. 

For the form of the word cp. Herod. 1. 144, xardwep ol éx rjs Tle- 
ramrodos viv xdépns Awpiées, mpdrepow 5é ‘Ezarddos rijs avris ravrns 
xaeouévys. 


CHAPTER V.. 


In this and the two following chapters the textual criticism rises to 
higher importance; the precise words spoken by our Lord being in 
question. 


4,5. These verses are transposed by the leading critics following 
Origen, Eusebius and other fathers, but not on the very highest MS. 
authority, viz. D. 83 and some versions. On the effect of this change 
see notes. 


22. The insertion of ex# after atrod dates from very ancient MSS., 
but & and B omit, also Vulgate and Acth. Verss. and Origen twice. 
Phe feeling which prompted its insertion as a marginal note would 
tend to retain it in the text. 
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27. The reading of rots dpxalos after éppéOn is due to the tendency 
to introduce uniformity of structure; other instances of the same kind 
in this chapter are 8s a» drodvoy for ras 6 dwoddwy v. 32, BrnOz els 
yéevvay for dwréNOy eis yéervay v. 31, to agree with previous verse. 


28. In atrys read for ai’r}» we trace the probably unconscious 
emendation of a scholar. 


82. txev@ijvat for porxacbar. The change to the passive is sup- 
ported by & B D and approves itself as the truer to fact, but perhaps 
for that very reason is open to some suspicion. 

44. Here we miss the beautiful words undoubtedly spoken by 
Christ but omitted in this passage by N B and many of the fathers 
and versions, evAoyeire rods Karapwuevous vuas Kadds moetre rovs 
pucodvras vas. After rpocedxerGe Uwép r&v the textus receptus has 


éxnpeatévruy vuas xal, the evidence is especially weighty against the’ 


three last words. The passage is probably an insertion borrowed 
from Luke vi. 27, 28. 


47. Wvixol for red\dvac of the textus receptus, on the highest 
authority. 


Cus. V.—VII. Sermon on tHE Movnt. 


It is instructive to find the Sermon on the Mount following close 
upon the works of mercy which would open men’s hearts to receive 
the Saviour’s words. It is a discourse about the changed.life or perd- 
you, showing its conditions; and about the Kingdom or Bagvcia, 
showing its nature, legislation, and privileges. 

The description of the Kingdom here given may be compared with 
the thoughts suggested by Satan in the Temptation. Jesus makes no 
promise to conquer the world, or to dazzle men by a display of power, 
or to satisfy bodily wants, making poverty cease. 

In regard to heathenism the sermon is a contrast, in regard to the 
Jewish Law it is a sublime fulfilment. Again, instead of curses there 
are blessings, instead of penalties, reward. 

Two questions are raised in regard to the Sermon on the Mount. 
(1) Is it a connected discourse, and not merely a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings? (2) Is it to be identified with the Sermon on the 
Plain, Luke vi. 17—49? 

The firet of these questions may without doubt be answered in the 
affirmative, the second with less certainty. 1. (a) This is the most 
natural inference from the Evangelist’s words and from the manner 
in which the discourse is introduced. (b) An analysis points to a 
close connection of thought and to a systematic arrangement of the 
different sections of the Sermon. It is true that some of the sayings 
are found in a different connection in St Luke’s Gospel, but it is more 
than probable that our Lord repeated portions of His teaching on 
various occasions. 2. In favour of the identity of the two discourses 
if may be noted that: (a) The beginning and end are identical as well 
as much of the intervening matter. (b) The portions omitted—a 


a 
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comparison between the old and the new legislation—are such as 
would be less adapted for St Luke’s readers than for St Matthew’s. 
On the other hand it is urged that (a) St Matthew describes the 
sermon as being delivered on the mountain (dvéBn els 7d Spos) while 
St Luke’s words are éorn éwi rérou redwvod. But the ‘mount’ and the 
‘plain’ are not necessarily distinct localities. The rowos wedivds was 
probably a platform on the high land. Summoque in vertice montis | 
planities ignota jacet tutique receptus. Verg. din. x1. 526. (8) The 
place in the order of events differs in 8t Luke. But it is probable 
that here as well as elsewhere St Matthew does not observe the order 
of time. 

Here the question of time is important as bearing on a further 
question, whether Matthew was himself among the audience. Was 
the Sermon delivered after the call of the twelve (Luke) or before 
(Matthew) ? 


The following analysis may be of use in shewing the connection. 
A. The Subjects of the Kingdom, v. 3—16. 


(1) Their character and privileges, vy. 3—12., 
(2) Their responsibility, v. 13—16. 

B. The Kingdom of Heaven in relation (1) to the Law, v. 17— 
48; and (2) to Pharisaic rules, vi. 1—34. 

(1) It is the highest fulfilment of the law in regard to (a) The 
Decalogue, v. 21—37. (6) The law of Retaliation, 38—42. (c) 
Love or Charity, 43—48. 

(2) It exceeds the righteousness of the Pharisees in regard to 
(a) Almsgiving, vi. 1—4; (b) Prayer, vi. 5—15; (c) Fasting, vi. 
16—18; (d) Earthly possessions and daily cares, vi. 19—34. 

C. Characteristics of the Kingdom, vii. 1—27. (a) Judgment 
on others, vii. 1—6. (6) The Father’s love for the Children of the 
Kingdom, 7—12. (c) The narrow entrance therein, 13, 14. (d) 
The danger of false guides to the narrow entrance, and the test of the 
true, 15—23. (e) A description of the true subjects of the Kingdom, 
as distinguished from the false, 24-27. 


6xAovs. The plural indicates either (1) the separate groups of 
listeners; or (2) the people the several units of which the whole was 
composed. This use of the plural to signify the parts which together 
form the whole may be illustrated by edvoca: ‘marks of favour,’ paviac 
‘fits of madness,’ (Clyde, Gk. Synt. § 10); and by ars ‘art,’ artes 
‘works of art,’ regnum ‘kingdom,’ regna ‘royal prerogatives.’ 

ro Spos, ‘the mountain’, the high land bordering on the Lake, 
behind Tell Him or Ain et Tabigah, which the inhabitants of those 
places would naturally call ‘the mountain’ (see map). It was the 
Sinai of the New Law. Cp. Ps. lxxii. 3. 

xaQlocavros avrov. The usual position of a Jewish teacher. In 
the Talmud ‘to sit’ is nearly synonymous with ‘to teach.’ 

Christ is not preaching a sermon or heralding the Gospel as in 
ch, iv. 23. ‘The Sermon on the Mount’ is more properly the ‘New 
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Law.’ Therefore he does not stand like a modern or medimval 
preacher as often represented, but sits like an Oriental monarch or 
teacher. The difference seems slight, but in the Ceremonial East it 
would mean a great deal. 

In Mediwval art the Sermon on the Mount is an illustration of 
‘Practical Theology.’ (See Ruskin, Mornings in Florence, v. 145.) 


apoonAGay. This asoristic form, of which fafa, tpaya, xeoa are 
examples, is rightly restored on the highest MS. authority in many 
passages. Sturz (Dial. Mac. et Alex. § 9) regards it as a Cilician 
form—a point of some interest in relation to St Paul’s Greek. 


The anacoluthon xaOloavros adrod...... wpoojA\Gay atte is frequent in 
the N.T. and not very uncommon in the Classics, cp. elxds yap dpyas 
Ondru wore Gan yévos, | yduous rapeuwodGvros adXolovs roca. Hur. Med. 
909. Umeorl por Opdoos, | ddurvdwy xdvovoay | dpriws dveipdrwv. Soph. 
El. 479. See also Aisch. Suppl. 437. 


A. Tue Svussects or tax Kinepom, v. 3—16. 
(1) Their character and privileges, v. 3—12. 


s—9. The transposition of verses 4 and 5 to their order in the 
text is on the authority of the leading textual critics without however 
conclusive MS. support. The logical gradation of thought is in 
favour of the change. Of the ‘Beatitudes’—so called from the open- 
ing word ‘beati’ in the Vulgate—the first seven may be regarded as 
groups of characters, or as a scheme of Christian ethics on an ascend- 
ing scale, tracing the Christian growth step by step; the two last 
have special reference to the disciples—they supply the tests and the 
hopes of discipleship. 

The subjoined scheme is suggested in explanation of the order. 


aeraxol TH wvetuare Passive qualities or 
nae mpgers "] conditions of the Soul. 
sévbolvres Movement of the Soul 
wewiavres kal dupavres 7.5. ee Sin to Righteous- 
The Attainment éetmoves een action. 
toe : xadapol rH Kapdle e inner principle. 
The Christian Life elpnvowocol Spiritual energy. 


First, two passive qualities ‘lowliness and meekness,’ which mark 
the character receptive of Christianity, then two activities or move- 
ments of the soul; ‘mourning,’ which alienates it from 
tending ‘to loose the chain | that binds us to a world of pain.’ Then 
divine ‘hungering and thirsting’ which draw it to heaven. This 
fourth Beatitude is the central point: dixacootvn is the coping-stone of 
the soul seeking God, the foundation of the soul which has found Him. 
Three graces of the Christian life follow, ‘mercy,’ the first-fruits of 
righteousness, (see the close connection between the two ch. vi. 1 and 
comp. the fruits of righteousness in the judgment-scene ch. xxv.,) 
‘purity of heart,’ the soul cleansed from all defilement sees God, and 
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‘peace-making’, wherein the soul that has seen God imitates the wor 
of God—reconciliation. . 


araxol rp mvetpar.. St Luke omits rg rvevuart, showing that the 
literal poor are primarily meant, St Matthew shows that they are 
not exclusively meant. The mwrwyol (nearly i.g. ramewol) are op- 
posed to the spiritually proud and the self-sufficient; they have need 
of the riches of Christ and feel their need. To reckon rarewérns 01 
Tamwevoppoovvn as & Virtue is a Christian thought and opposed to 
heathen ethics, ris #édec (7v rawewés; Epict. Dissert. 1v. 1. 2. 

atrav éorly y Bactdela. By a kind of divine irony the unsought 
reward is the most diverse from the character that wins it: the least 
ambitious shall have the prize of the most ambitious. 


4. «mpadrys, as an ethical term, is concerned with anger, it means 
absence from resentment, meeknesg in suffering; it is mentioned with 
very faint praise by Aristotle who says, éwi rdv pécovy rhv mrpaérnra 
pépopev wpds tiv EAdeYy awoxAlyovoay, and again, elrep 5) 7) rpgdrns 
émawvetrat, Eth, Nic, 1v. 5. 1—3. In the Christian scheme xpgérns is 
the root of dydxy, absence of resentment grows into perfect love 
through émelxeca. Jesus who was wpgus loved (iyydrnoev) his enemies. 


KAnpovopiicovet my yyy. Ps. xxxvii. 11. In a literal sense the 
® meek have inherited the earth. History has no example of higher 
exaltation than that of the Apostles, and the code which they pro- 
mulgated rules the world. To this thought may possibly be referred, 

1 Cor. vi. 2, ovx ofdare Sri of Gytoe Tov Kbopoy Kpwodow; 


5. of wevOotvres. Those who mourn for sin are primarily intended, 
but the secondary meaning of ‘all who are sorrowful’ is not excluded. 
Sorrow is in itself neutral, cp. 2 Cor. vii. 9, viv xalpw ovx dre edu- 
w7yOnre ard’ dre éXuwHOnre els werdvoray.. 


mapaxAyOycovrat. The supreme rapdxAyors is Christ. 
6. avrol, they in their turn. 


xoptactiicovrar. xoprdfew is one of those words strong and even 

coarse in their origin which came to be used by the Jews at Alexan- 

dria with a softened and more refined meaning. It is properly used 

of cattle ‘to feed,’ Booxnudrwv Elxnv...BboKxovrac xopragtsueva, Plato, 

Rep. 586, then in mid. voice in comedy of men ‘to eat’; cp. German 

Sressen and see Thuc. vir. 48 and Arnold’s note there on Bécxovras. 

In late Greek as here yoprdfev=‘to satisfy’ for the classical xopev- 

, vivat. Itis curious to note how completely the distinction between 

| xopravecba and écfiew has vanished. In Mark vii. 27, 28 both verbs 

| are used, but their proper application is reversed, éo@ley being used 
| of the xuvdpia, and xoprdtecGa of the réxva. 


7. enpoves. With the Stoics &\cos was reckoned among the defects 
or vices, it was a disturbing element that broke in upon the philo- 
sophie calm, cp. the following passage which gives the Stoic view of 
most of the moral ideas of the Beatitudes: 6 drecOav ry Oeig diocxjoe 

‘€oTrw Ttamwewvds, Errw doldos, AuTcicOw, POoveirw, édeelrw* Td KEPaAatov 
adyrwy Svoruxeltw, Opnveirw. Epict. Diss. 11, 24.43. 
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Aenhijcovra. This principle in the divine government that men 
shall be dealt with as they deal with their fellow-men is taught in 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, ch. xviii., and underlies the 
fifth petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ch. vi. 12. 

8. xalapol ry xapS(q. Purity is a distinguishing virtue of Chris- 
tianity. It finds no place even in the teaching of Socrates, or in the 
system of Aristotle. Pure in heart ‘non sufficit puritas ceremonialis,’ 
Bengel. 


rov Ocdv Spovrar. The Christian education is a gradual unveiling 
of God (droxdAvyis), all have glimpses of Him, to the pure He appears 
quite plainly; cp. Heb. xii. 14, rév ayiacudv od xwpls ovdels SWerae rdv 
xtpiov, and see 1 John iii. 2, 3. In a further sense the unveiled sight 
of God is reserved for the Eternal life. 


9. elpnvorowol, this is the highest energy of the perfected soul 
that has seen God, has had the deepest insight into the divine nature 
and is thereby moved to do a divine work. elpj»y in its lower sense 
is the absence of dissension or difference between men, in a higher 
sense it is reconciliation of man with God—the peace made by Christ. 


nh ere does not occur elsewhere in N.T., but elpnvoroe is 
used Co]. i. 20 in the latter sense, cp. also Ephes. ii. 15, atrds ydp 
dary } elpivn nudy 6 morhoas Ta dudbrepa év...rhv ExOpay...xarapyjoas 
va ros dvo krloy év éaur@ els va xawvov dyOpwrov. 


viol Geod. These are most akin to the divine nature, perfect as 
their Father which is in heaven is perfect, v. 48, cp. 1 John iii. 1, tere 
worarny ayarny dédwKev Huly o marnp va Téxva Oeov KAnOwpev, Kal oper. 


KAntijcovrat. xadeiobac is not merely equivalent to the substantive 
verb, but implies (1) prestige, a8 6 waot Kdewds Oldlwous Kadovpevos, 
Soph. Gd. R. 8. (2) permanence in a class, rdde yap dAuTa KexAhoerat, 
Soph. El, 230. See Jebb on the last passage and Ellendt’s Lez. 
sub, voc, (3) recognition by others, cp, Luke i. 76. Rom. ix. 26. 
James ii, 23, 


10. of SeSuwypévor. ‘Those who have been persecuted,’ not as in 
A.V. ‘they which are persecuted’. The tense brings the past action 
into close relation with the present, and implies either (1) generally 
Blessed are the prophets and other servants of God, who in all past 
time have been persecuted, i.e. the results of persecution are good, or 
persecution is a test of good: or (2) specially and with direct refer- 
ence to the present hour, Blessed are my followers who have already 
suffered such persecution for my sake as is indicated in v. 11, see 
next note. According to the second view (2) Jesus after enumerating 
the excellencies of the kingdom of God turns to His own followers, 
comforting them with the thought that their very troubles have 
already given them a claim to the title of ‘ Blessed.’ 

The turn to the passive is very beautiful in this connection, the 
quality itself is veiled but the result is given; not blessed are the 
dixacor, but blessed are those that have been persecuted évexey dixacocvrns. 
Persecution is the seal of perfect dixacoovyn. 
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11. The nature of the persecution is indicated in this verse; 
not torture, imprisonment, and death, but reproach and calumny, 
precisely the form of persecution to which the disciples must have 
been now subjected. 


12. dyadAtaobe, of excessive and demonstrative joy. Neither the 
verb nor its derivatives are classical. St Luke in his parallel passage 
(vi. 23), has xdpnre év éxeivy TQ uepg Kal oxiprivare. 

Such contrasts as this which the kingdom of heaven presents 
have their counterpart in the elpwyela of Greek tragedy. 


wos tmpoditas tods mpd tpav. Implying that the disciples too 
were rpopijrat. 


(2) Their responsibility, v. 183—16 


The disciples, though lowly and meek, are heirs of the world. 
They must claim their inheritance, and not shrink from a foremost 
position either from fear of persecution or from a false idea of 
Christian rrwyeia and rarewérns. 


13. +d ddas tas yas. Salt (1) preserves from corruption; (2) 
gives taste to all that is insipid; (3) is essential to all organised 
life. So the Apostles alone can save the world from corruption ; 
the gospel alone can give zest and meaning to society; it is essential 
to the life of the world. 


dAas. Late as a literary word for dds, but it occurs in the adage 
G\acw ve. In Mark ix. 49 both forms are used according to the 
best reading, 7d GAas and accus, dda, dat. ddl from dds. In Col. 
iv. 6, the dat. dare of the neufer form is used. Attic prose has the 
plural only. : 


édy pwpavey. The causal force of pwpalyw is Hellenistic; in the 
classical period the meaning is ‘to be foolish.’ For the use of 
the word in a literal sense cp. Rom, i. 22, ddoxovres elvay codol 
éuwpdvOncav. And for the interchange of meaning between folly 
and insipidity cp. sapere, sapientia, insipidus; sal, sales, ‘salt’, 
then ‘ wit’ (so in late Greek d\es); insulsus, ‘unsalted,’ then ‘ stupid’, 


év xiv. év is here clearly instrumental, see ch. iii. 11, 


KatatareioGat trd rév dv@pdmrev. Thomson, Land and Book, 
882, describes ‘the sweeping out of the spoiled salt and casting it 
into the streets’ as ‘actions familiar to all men.’ 


14. 1d das Tod Kécpov. See John viii. 12, where Jesus says of 
Himself éyd efus 7d has rod xbopov. Cp. Phil, ii. 15, galvecGe ws 
Qworipes év kbopuy. 


Tov Kécpov, i.e. of the whole world, not of Israel only; or of 
the dark and evil world. xécuos has an interesting history: (1) 
‘order,’ ‘propriety’ (Homer) ; (2) ‘the divine order and arrangement of 
nature’ (Heracleitus and Anaxagoras); (3) ‘celestial order’ (Plato); 
(4) ‘order celestial and terrestrial’—the universe (Plato, see Bruder’s 
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Concordance) ; (5) ‘the habitable world,’ 4 wlors tuay xarayyéderat 
éy dy re xéouy, Rom. i. 8; (6) the world around us, society; 
(7) especially ‘the evil world’, so frequently in John a8 puce? tyes 
6 xbopos, xv. 19; (8) in modern Greek a ‘crowd,’ ‘rabble.’ xécpos 
Grepos ‘a countless multitude’ would have seemed to Heracleitus 
@ contradiction in terms (Geldart, Mod. Greek, 94). In LXX. 
xéoos is not used in this later sense of ‘the world,’ it there means 
‘ornament’ or ‘order (host) of heaven’: kal ouverehécOnoav kal was 
6 xoopos atray, Gen. ii. 1. 


mods érdve Spovs kapévyn. Stanley remarks (S. and P. 337) that 
in Northern Palestine ‘the plain and mountain-sides are dotted with 
villages...situated for the most part (not like those of Judea, on hill- 
tops, or Samaria, in deep valleys, but) as in Philistia, on the slopes of 
the ranges which intersect or bound the plain.’ The image in the text 
therefore recalls Judea rather than Galilee, Bethlehem rather than 
Nazareth. Some however have conjectured that the lofty Safed was in 
sight, and was pointed to by our Lord. Land and Book, 273. 


KpuByvar. This 2nd aor. form is late: in Soph. 4j. 1145, xpugels 
is now read for xpufels. 


15. dv pddcoy. ‘The bushel,’ i.e. the common measure found in 
every Jewish house. The article generalises. Strictly speaking, the 
modius denoted a smaller measure equal to about two gallons, 


Adxvos...Auxvla. ‘Lamp,’ ‘lampstand.’ The lamp in a Jewish 
house was not set on a table, but on a tall pedestal or stand, 
sometimes made with a sliding shaft. 


waow rots dy rq olxlg, ie. the Jews. St Luke, true to the 
character of his gospel, says ‘that they which enter in’, i.e, the 
Gentiles, ‘may see the light’. 


B. (1) Tse Krnepom or HEAVEN 18 A FULFILMENT OF THE LAW, 
v. 17—48. Stated generally, v. 17—20. 


17, ovK FABov Karadioa, «.r.A. ‘I came not to destroy’, a 
divine captatio which would instantly soothe the possible fear that 
Christ was a xaradurhs rod youov. For the word cp. Polyb. 111. 2, caradv- 
cavra Tous vomous els povapxlay weprorjoa 7d wodlreupa rdv Kapyndovlwy. 


17—20. The poetical form traceable throughout the Sermon on 
the Mount is especially observable here. od xaradisa: and wAnpdcat 
are the key-words. The ydp in v. 18 (auhy ydp) introduces an ex- 
planation of ob xaradioa: the second yap in v. 20 (Aéyw ydp) 
carries out the thought of wAypdca. Then note to what a height 
the contrasting climax rises. So far from being a xaraddvois of the 
whole law, not a jot or tittle shall pass from it (v.18). So far from 
Christ himself destroying (xara\ioa) the whole law, if his followers 
break even (dica:, a weaker word) a single one of the least of the 
commandments he shall be least in the Kingdom. So also in »v. 
20, weptocevy is an advance even on zAypaoa, which in itself is more 
than ov xaradioat. 7 
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wAnpacat. To give the full and true meaning fo the law: not 
to extend or develop it so much as to teach the deep underlying 
principles of it. Thus St Paul says, rAnpwya ody vépou 4 aydrn, 
Rom. xiii. 10. 

18. dprjv. Strictly a verbal adjective, ‘firm,’ ‘true,’ from Hebr. 
aman to ‘support,’ ‘confirm’; thus used, Rev. iii. 14, 6 duh o 
padprus 6 mords kal d\nOivos. (2) An adverb of affirmation precedin 
or concluding a statement or prayer. The familiar use of the word 
in the Christian liturgy is derived from the service of the synagogue. 


tora. ‘yod’ (*) the smallest of the Hebr. characters, generally 
a silent letter, rather the adjunct of a letter than an independent 
letter. Still a critical interpretation might turn on the presence or 
absence of yod in a word. The controversy as to the meaning of 
Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10, is an instance of this. The letter yod makes 
the difference between Sarai and Sarah. It is the first letter in 
Jehovah and in the Hebrew form of Jesus or Joshua. 


xepa(a, lit. ‘a horn.’ Here the extremity of a letter, a little point 
or a turn, in which one letter differs from another, as e.g. 3 [caph 
or c} differs from 3 [beth or b], or as I [daleth or d] differs from 
" [resch or r}. The Rabbinical writers point out that a confusion 
between the first two would change the sense of ‘none holy as the 
Lord’ (1 Sam, ii. 2) to ‘nought is holy in the Lord’; and a confusion 
between the second pair of letters would change ‘one Lord’ (Deut. 
vi. 4) to ‘false Lord.’ Schéttgen ad loc. The Greek grammarians 
used the word for ‘a mark over a letter,’ as d. 


19. Avoy...5SdEp. Recall in this connection St Paul’s attitude 
in relation to the law. diddcxew points to the Presbyter or Teacher, 
Adoy, & more general term, to the people. 


toujoy Kal Si8din. Again addressed to the Apostles as teachers. 
The union of doing and teaching is essential. It was the grave sin 
of the Pharisees that they taught without doing. See ch, xxiii. 2, 3. 
This explains the for of next verse. 


20. Sixatoovvy, ‘observance of the law.’ Unless ye observe the 
law with greater exactness than the Pharisees, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The Pharisaic é:xacoodvn consisted in extended 
and minute external observances, Christ’s repiocevya in reaching the 
spiritual meaning of the law. 


(a) year from the Decalogue, v. 21—37. (a) Murder, 
v. 21—26. 


21. yxotocare, ‘ye heard,’ a use of the Greek aorist to express 
frequentative action where in English it would be natural to use 
the present tense; ‘ye hear’ daily in the Synagogue the law as it 
was delivered to them of old time. See note ch, xi. 27. 


rots dpxatos, ‘to them of old time.’ This rendering. is made 
ay certain by the datival force of juiy in the antithetic clause, 
v. eo ~ 


e 
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22. €voxos, lit. ‘held fast by,’ (évéxw) so ‘liable to’ with dative. 
It is frequently used in this technical judicial sense by Plato, the 
Attic Orators and the later historians, as Polybius and Diod. Siculus. 
When éoxos is followed by a genitive some word like dicy or ypag7 
should be supplied. See ch. xxvi. 66 and Mark iii. 26 (where duapri- 
paros not xplcews is the true reading). els rhy yéevvay is not a change 
for the dative, but denotes the extent to which the sentence might go 
‘subject to a penalty extending to the Gehenna of fire’—usque ad 
ponam Gehennm. The extremity of human punishment is meant 
with the underlying thought of the figurative sense of Gehenna. See 
infra. 

n «plore, to the judgment of the lower court, whose jurisdiction 
was limited. 


paxd. A word of contempt, said to be from a root meaning to 
‘spit’. The distinction between Raca and Thow fool is lost, and 
naturally, for they belong to that class of words, the meaning of 
which depends entirely on the usage of the day. An expression inno- 
cent and unmeaning in one age becomes the watchword of a revolu- 
tion in another. There is, however, clearly a climax. (1) Feeling 
of anger without words, (2) Anger venting itself in words. (3) 
Insulting anger. The gradation of punishment corresponds; liable 
(1) to the local court; (2) to the Sanhedrin; (3) to Gehenna. 


cvvedply. See note ch. xxvi. 3. 


yéevvav tov mupés. ‘Gehenna of fire, i.e. burning Gehenna’, Ge- 
henna is the Greek form of the.Hebrew Ge-Hinnom or ‘Valley of 
Hinnom,’ sometimes called ‘Valley of the sons of Hinnom’, also 
‘Tophet’ (Jer. vii. 31). It was a deep narrow glen 8.W. of Jerusa- 
lem, once the scene of the cruel worship of Moloch; but Josiah, in 
the course of his reformation, ‘defiled Tophet, that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the fire to Moloch’ 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). Op. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 


‘First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard that passed through fire 

To his grim idol’. 
After that time pollutions of every kind, among them the bodies of 
criminals who had been executed, were thrown into the valley. From 
this defilement and from its former desecration Gehenna was used to 
express the abode of the wicked after death. The words ‘of fire’ are 
added, either because of the ancient rites of Moloch, or, if a Rabbin- 
ical tradition is to be credited, because fires were always burning in 
the valley. 


Tov wupés. The adjectival genitive may be illustrated from classi- 
cal Greek dorpww edippdvn, ‘the starry night,’ Soph. El. 19. xedvos 
arépvyt, ‘a snowy wing,’ Antig. 114. spavuara aluaros, ‘bloody 
wounds,’ Eur. Phen. 1616. See Donaldson’s Greek Grammar, § 454. 
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But in this gmd other instances in the N.T. this genitive may be 
referred ta @ Helirew usage due partly to the comparative scarcity of 
adjectives im tg Hebrew language, partly to the vividness and poetry 
of oriental speedh. 


23. ovv. In éonsequence of this truttehst anger makes you 
liable to the extremity of punishment. 


apoodépys Td Supov, ‘make thy offering.’ Cp. Levit. ii. 1, day 52 
yux} rpoopépy Sdpov Ovalay r@ xvply, where the Hebrew words are 
korban minchah; for korban see note ch. xvii. 6. Minchah literally 
means ‘a gift,’ and technically denoted vegetable offerings as dis- 
tinguished from the animal offerings. ddpov is used to translate both 
korban and minchah. It is adopted in the Talmud as a Hebrew word. 
pvnuéouvoy or ‘memorial,’ another translation for minchah, Levit. 
li. 2, seems to form a link with the use of uvncG7s in this connection. 
See Speaker's Commentary, ad loc. cit. 


pyynobys. The word itself reminds us that true observance of the 
law lies in thought not in act. 


Sri 5 ddeaddds cov Fra te Kata cov. That thy brother hath cause 
of complaint against thee, just or unjust. 


24. €prporbey tov Cvotacrnplov. Stay the sacrifice, though 
- begun, for God will not accept it unless the heart be free from anger, 
and the conscience from offence. It is an application of the great 
principle summed up in ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ Cp. 
also Ps. xxvi. 6, ‘I will wash my hands in innocency, O Lord, and so 
will I go to thine alfar.’ 


25, 26. The illustration is drawn from a legal process. It would 
be wise for the debtor to arrange with the creditor while he is on the 
way to the Court; otherwise the judge’s sentence and a hopeless im- 
prisonment await him. 


Sin is the debt (here especially anger the source of murder), the 
sense of sin or the conscience is the adversary. Let the sinner come 
to terms with his conscience by confession of sin and prayer for for- 
giveness while he has opportunity, lest he be brought unrepentant 
and unforgiven to the tribunal of the judge. 


tri evvowy. The participle conveys the idea of continuance: be at 
peace with conscience all through life. 


26. xoSpdvrnv. Cp. Mark xii. 42, Aewrda d’o O eorw Kodpdvrns. 
xodpdyrns = Lat. quadrans, the fourth part of an as, and the smallest 
Roman coin. 72 Xerrdy in the parallel passage in Luke is the prutah 
or smallest Jewish coin. For this view of sin as a debt cp. dpeAy- 
para in the Lord’s Prayer, and the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
ch. xviii. 23 foll., and the Lord’s question to Simon the Pharisee, Luke 
vii. 42. 


See Luke xii. 57—59, where the same illustration is used in reference 
to the divine judgment which was swiftly overtaking the Jewish people. 
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(8) Adultery, 27—32. 
28. wpds To émiOupyoat, i.e. ‘with a view to lust after her.’ 


dy rq kapS(g. Contrast with the pure in heart, v. 8. 


29. 6 ép0arpés cov, suggested by the preceding verse. The eye 
and the hand are not only in themselves good and serviceable, but 
necessary. Still they may become the occasion of sin to us. So pur- 
suits and pleasures innocent in themselves may, bring temptation, 
and involve us in sin. These must be resigned, however great the 
effort implied in ‘cast it from thee.’ 


oxaydorlle oe, ‘allure thee to destructién.’ This verb which is 
confined to Hellenistic Greek is derived from oxdvdadov also Hellen- 
istic; the classical form cxavdddyOpov, itself very rare, is defined as, 
‘the crooked stick forming the part of a trap on which the bait is 
placed’ (the root-meaning of the word is swift darting movement, as 
of falling or gliding away, Curtius, Greek Etymology, 166). Hence 
oxavdadoy and its cognates have first the meaning of temptation, 
combined with those of entrapping and swift destruction. Cp. oxdv- 
dadrnOp’ lords éwav, Arist. Ach. 647, ‘setting word-traps.’ x«peddcoy 
Ths oxavddrns dddyas, Alciphr. 111. 22, ‘having attached a bait to the 
trap.’ éoxavdaNnic6y els éxé. Joan. Mosch. 3049 c. (quoted E. A. Soph. 
Greek Lex. and there rendered ‘tempted to fall in love with me’). This 
sense of the word conveying, by a vivid and apt imagery, the idea of 
temptation or allurement to ruin, is applicable to the use of oxay- 
dadkov in most passages of the N.T. See notes, chs. xiii. 41, 
xvi. 23, xviii. 7. It appears also to be the primary thought in 
oxavdarlfev. In other passages the notion of ‘entrapping’ is pro- 
minent. Hence to ‘impede,’ ‘bring into difficulties’; so to ‘irritate,’ 
‘offend.’ At this point begins the correspondence with the figurative 
sense of xpooxdrrey and mpdcKxopzpa, the Latin rendering of which 
supplies the English words to offend, offence, &., by which cxavia- 
Alfew and oxdvdadoy are translated in the A.V. And though differing 
in their origin and literal meaning oxdydad\ov appears in parallelism 
with rpdoxouzpa in Rom. ix. 31 and 1 Pet. ii. 7, and oxavdanlfecOa is 
nearly synonymous with the figurative sense of rpooxémrev. 


oupdépe yap oot x.t.A. Cp. Cic. Phil. vit. 15, In corpore si quid 
ejusmodi est quod reliquo corpori noceat, uri necarique patimur; ut 
membrorum aliquod potius quam totum corpus intereat, 


31. dmooracwy. See note on ch. i. 19. The greatest abuses had 
arisen in regard to divorce, which was permitted on very trivial 
grounds. One Rabbinical saying was ‘If any man hate his wife, let 
him put her away.’ Copies of these bills of divorce are still preserved. 
The formula may be seen in Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc. The same 
facility of divorce prevails in Mohammedan countries. 


$2. wapexrés. A rare word in N.T. and condemned by the Attic- 
ists. See Sturz, Dial. Mac. 210. 


ASyou aropveias. A Hebraism, ‘the case of adultery.’ 
GmrokeAvpévyy, ‘when she hath been divorced.’ 
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(y) Oaths, 8837, 


83. ovx émopxioeas. The special reference may be to the third 
commandment. Cp. also Levit. xix. 12, ‘Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God.’ In 
the kingdom of God no external act or profession as distinct from the 
thought of the heart can find a place. But such words as those of 
the Apostle, ‘ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not’ (2 Cor. xi. 31), will 
prevent Christians observing the letter rather than the spirit of our 
Blessed Saviour’s words, . 


34. pr} dpcoa SAws. The prohibition must be understood of rash 
and careless oaths in conversation, not of solemn asseveration in 
Courts of Justice. 


Sr. Opdvos lorly rod Geos. Such was the prevalent hypocrisy that 
the J sae of the day thought that they escaped the sin of perjury if in 
their oaths they avoided using the name of God. One of the Rabbin- 
ical sayings was ‘As heaven and earth shall pass away, so passeth 
away the oath taken by them.’ Our Lord shows that a false oath 
taken by heaven, by earth, or by Jerusalem is none the less a profa- 
nation of God’s name. 


Hypocrisy reproduces itself. Louis XI. ‘admitted to one or two 
peculiar forms of oath the force of a binding obligation which he 
denied to all others, strictly preserving the secret, which mode of 
swearing he really accounted obligatory, as one of the most valuable 
of state mysteries.’ Introd. to Quentin Durward. r) 


35. «ls. The change from éy rp yz to els ‘Iep. is to be explained 
by the etymological identity of els (€vs) and év. els is used in late 
Greek where there is no idea of motion, as 6 dy els roy xdArov TOD 
warpés, John i. 18...where éy would be required in Classical Greek; 
other instances are droGaveiy els ‘Iepovoadju, Acts xviii. 21, rd radia 
prov per éuou els rhv xolrny eicly, Luke xi. 7, els 7d Khpuy pe, Luke xi. 
32. els diarayds dyyéAwy, Acts vii. 53. %’ avrd Aovoy els oxddyy, 
Epict. m1. 22. 71. Conversely év is found for els, Epict. 1. 20, 23, 
dweOeiv dy Badavely and Id. 1. 11. 32, ,viv év ‘Pauy avépyp. In 
the common spoken dialect of modern Greek els is used to the ex- 
clusion of év. Clyde, Greek Gram. § 83, Obs. 4. Vincent and Dickson, 
Handbook to Modern Greek, § 80. 

The construetion of Suvvus in classical Greek is re or xard Tivos. 
The first is found in James v. 12, a passage closely parallel to this, 
Bh Suviere pre Tov ovpavdv x.7.d.; the second Heb, vi. 16, dy0 puro 
yap xara Tod pelfovos duviovow. The construction with éy ‘and els is 
a rendering of the Hebrew idiom. 


36. év ry KepdAy cov. A common form of oath in the ancient 
world: oo caput hoc juro per quod pater ante solebat.’ Verg. 
Ain, XX. 3 


87. ex tov wovnpov. (1) ‘of evil’, (2) or perhaps better ‘from the 
evil one.’ 
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(6) The law of retaliation, 38—42. 


$8. SOadrpdv dytl épOadpod. See Exod. xxi. 24. The Scribes 
drew a false inference from the letter of the law. As a legal remedy 
the lex talionis was probably the “best possible in a rude state of 
society. The principle was admitted in all ancient nations. But the 
retribution was exacted by a judicial sentence for the good of the 
community, not to gratify personal vengeance. The deduction that 
it ub ales right for individuals to indulge revenge could not be 
justified. 

Jewish history however records no instance of the law being lite- 
rally carried out. A fine was substituted for the retributive penalty. 
But the principle of the lex talionis underlay the enactments of the 
law, and it is against the principle that Christ’s words are directed. 

39. prj avriorivat tw trovype, i.e. do not seek to retaliate evil. 

pamife. See ch. xxvi. 67. 

orpipov air@ kal tiv d\Anv. To be understood with the limita- 
tion imposed on the words by our Lord’s personal example, John xviii. 
22, 23. 

The gradation of the examples given is from the greater to the less 
provocation. 


40. «ptOyvar. In Attic xplvew=‘to bring to trial.’ For the con- 
struction of xplvoua with dat. cp, Eur. Med. 609, ws od xpiwotpac 
Travee col ra wrelova. 

Xttova, ‘tunic,’ the under-garment. It had sleeves, and reached 
- below the knees, somewhat like a modern shirt. {iudriov, the upper 
garment. A large square woollen robe, resembling the modern Arab 
abba or abayeh. The poorest people wore a tunic only. Among the 
richer people many wore two tunics besides the upper garment. 
Wealth is often shown in the East not only by the quality but also 
by the amount of clothing worn. For the general sense cp. 1 Cor. vi.7, 
‘There is utterly a fault...suffer yourselves to be defrauded.’ 


41. dyyapevev, from a Persian word which is probably a cor- 
ruption of hakkdreh, ‘an express messenger’ (see Rawlinson, Herod. 
vill. 98, note 1), signifies ‘to press int@pservice as a courier’ for the 
royal post, then, generally, ‘to force to be a guide,’ ‘to requisition,’ 
men or cattle. This was one of the exactions which the Jews suffered 
under the Romans. Alford quotes Joseph. Ant. x11. 2, 3, where 
Demetrius promises not to press into the service the beasts of burden 
belonging to the Jews. For an instance of this forced service see 
ch, xxvii. 32. 

For the Greek word cp. dyyapov wp, ‘the courier fire,’ Aisch. 
Agam. 282. The verb is not classical. 

prov. Here only in N.T. Used by Strabo=Lat. miliare. 

42. rdv OAovra dro got Saveloacbar. St Luke has, javelfere undey 
dmedmrlfovres (vi, 35). Forced loans have been a mode of oppression in 
every age, from which, perhaps, no people have suffered more than the 

ews. : 
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(c) Love or Charity, 43—48.- 


48. dyamjoas tov tiyoloy wov. Levit. xix. 18, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ The second clause does not occur in Levit., 
but was a Rabbinical inference. éx@povs, all who are outside the 
chosen race, the etymological force of the word. Heathen writers 
bear testimony to this unsocial characteristic of the Jews. Juvenal 
says it was their rule— 


‘Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos,’—Sat. xtv. 104. 


44. See critical notes supra, 


45. Sts yévynobe x... See note onv. 9. To act thus would be to 
act like God, who blesses those who curse Him and are his enemies, 
by the gifts of sun and rain. This is divine, Mere return of love for 
love is a human, even a heathen virtue. 


Shakespeare beautifully and most appropriately reproduces this 
thought in the appeal to the Jew on the Christian principle of mercy, 
which ‘droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven.’ Merchant of 
Venice, Act. 1v. sc. 1. Comp. also Seneca, de Ben. 1.1. 9, Quam 
multi indigni luce sunt et tamen dies oritur. 


The illustration would be far more telling in a hot eastern climate 
than with us. In the Hindoo mythology two out of the three mani- 
festations of deity are Sun and Rain. The thought of God as giver 
of rain and fruitful seasons is seized upon by St Paul as a conception 
common to Jew and Gentile on which to found his argument at 
Lystra. Acts xiv. 17. 


Bpéxer, used in this sense in the older Greek poets: Bpéxe xpvoéas 
upddecow (Pindar), afterwards it passed into the vernacular, but 
reappears in Polybius, it is frequent in the LXX., and in modern 
Greek the usual phrases are Bpéxe, ‘it is raining,’ Ga Bpétn, ‘it is 
going to rain.’ 


46. of reAovar, tax-gatherers; not collectors of a regular tax fixed 
by government, as with us, but men who farmed or contracted for the 
publicum (state revenue), hé§ce called Publicani. At Rome the eques- 
trian order enjoyed almost exclusively the lucrative privilege of farm- 
ing the state revenues. 


The publicans of the N.T. however are a lower class of tax-gatherers, 
(exactores), to whom the contractors sublet the collection of taxes. 
These men repaid themselves by cruel and oppressive exactions. 
Only the least patriotic and most degraded of the population under- 
took these functions which naturally rendered them odious to their 
fellow-citizens. 


It is this system pursued in the Turkish Empire sas produces 
much frightful misery and illegal oppression. 


47. todvs ddeddots vpav povov. See v, 43. The Hebrew salutation . 
was Shalom (peace). 
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48. trcobe r&aot. Lit. ‘ye shall be perfect.’ Hither (1) in refer- 
ence to a future state, ‘if ye have this true love or charity ye shall be 
perfect hereafter’; or (2) the future has an imperative force, and rédecoc 
is limited by the preceding words = perfect,in respect of love, i.e. ‘love 
your enemies as well as your neighbours,’ because your Father being 
perfect in respect of love does this. ‘This use of the future is in 
accordance with the Hebrew idiom. | 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Scxaroctyny (N*BD, 1. 209) for drenpootvny of the textus 
receptus. é\ensnoovvny was doubtless a marginal explanation. 


4. avrés omitted before drodcécea, (NBL and others) its presence 
emphasises the reward. 


év to dhavep inserted in textus receptus after droddce cot, a rhe- 
torical gloss arising from a search after antithesis. For the real anti- 
thesis see note. 


5. wpocwedynobe ovx treobe, instead of the singular rpocetyy ovx 
€ry, the singular introduced to harmonise with context éray rolys v. 2, 
éray mpoce’yy v. 6. 


6. tapetov has high authority (NBDE) for rausefov; cp. the late 
form tyela for tylea. , 


12. ddrjxapev for ddlexey or ddlouey: this important change has 
the highest support (NBZ). See notes. 

13. The doxology was an early insertion from the liturgy, it is 
absent from the oldest MSS. (NBD). The textus receptus reads ort 
cod éorw 9 Bactdelu xal 7 ddvams Kal 4 ddta els rods aluvas. dur. 


18. xpumrre is read for xpupaly from the occurrence of the word in 
verses 4 and 6. 


21. oov is rightly restored for judy. The sing. individualises the 
action. 


28. In the textus receptus the verbs are in the sing. according to 
rule: this and ra éaurfjs v. 34 are grammatical corrections. 


(2) The Kingdom of Heaven exceeds the righteousness of the Pha- 
risees in regard to 


(a) AuMsGrivine, 1—4. 


1. Stxatortvyny for érenuocivny. See crit. notes for the evidence 
for the reading. The two words were nearly synonymous with the 
Jews, partly because the poor had a right to share in the produce of 
the land; partly because almsgiving is the most natural and obvious 
external work of righteousness. In the same way dyda7y, the lead- 
ing Christian virtue, has lost its original breadth of meaning and 
has sunk to the modern-and restricted sense of ‘charity.’ 


~ 


a es 
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2. ootvn, not classical: it occurs in a poem by Callimachus 
of 7 eastel Nibarian of the famous Alexandrian library, hea 260 B.c. 
Elsewhere it seems to be confined to LXX. and to two writers in the 
N.T., St Matthew and St Luke. With Christianity the word became 
frequent and is found in all western languages in different forms—. 
auméne, almosen, alms. 


My oaks ions: The chests for alms in the Synagogue and also in 
the Temple treasury were called shopharoth (trumpets) from their 
shape. Possibly the words of the text contain a reference to these 
shopharoth. Those who dropped their coins into the ‘trumpets’ with 
& ringing sound might be said cadmitew. Schéttgen ad loc. But per- 
haps the expression means simply ‘avoid ostentation in almsgiving.’ 


of droxpiral. vroxpirys (1) lit. ‘one who answers,’ then from dia- 
logues on the stage (2) ‘an actor,’ hence (3) in a sense confined to 
LXX, (Job xxxiv. 30, xxxvi. 13) and N.T. and there with one exception 
(Mark vii. 6) to Matthew and Luke, ‘ hypocrites,’ those who play a 
part in life, whose actions are not the true reflection of their thoughts, 
whose religion is external and unreal. Such men begin by deceiving 
others, but end in self-deception. It is against these that our Lord’s 
severest reproofs are delivered. uméxpic1s occurs in late authors 
(Polyb., Lucian) in the sense of ‘dissimulation,’ ‘ hypocrisy.’ 

dy rais ptpats. svun passed from its classical force of ‘a rush,’ 
‘impetus’, through the softened meaning of ‘ going’, to that of a nar- 
row lane or street, like English ‘alley’ from French aller. Polybius 
uses the word for the streets in a camp. In Luke xiv. 21 the pyya 
are contrasted with the rAavefac or broad open spaces in an Eastern 
city. Schottgen suggests that the meaning here may be the narrow 
‘passages’ in @ synagogue.. 

dréxoverty, . ‘have in full.’ Their reward is now and on earth, cp. 
Luke vi. 24, awéyere ryv wapdxdynow. Phil. iv. 18, dwéxw rdvra, and 
for the thought, dré\aBes 7a dyadd cov év TG Swi gov, Luke xvi. 25. 


8. oov 88 rovovvros. Observe the singular number here and v. 6; 
the duties of prayer and almsgiving are taught in their personal and 
individual aspect. The teaching of the Talmud commends secresy in 
almsgiving in such sayings as ‘ he that doeth alms in secret is greater 
than Moses.’ But the spirit of hypocrisy prevailed; the Pharisees 
taught and did not. | 


4. The restored reading in this verse (see above crit. notes) gives 
the real antithesis which lies in the contrast between reward by God 
and reward by man, not between secret act and open reward. The 


repeated évy rp xpurr@ links together the thoughts of the secret act 
and of the eye that sees things secret. 


(6) Prayer, 5—15. 


5. «mpocetynobe. Plural, because here the reference is to public 
worship. ne a rule for the Church. 


tev tAataav. See note v. 2, pyuas. mdaretas not classical in this 
sense is a literal translation of a Hebrew word. 
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iorares. There is no stress on this word, for the posture of stand- 
ing was as closely connected with prayer as that of sitting was with 
teaching. 

6. taptetoy. A private oratory or place of prayer. These were usu- 
ally in the upper part of the house; in classical Greek ‘storehouse’ or © 
‘treasury’, the meaning of the word Luke xii. 24. See Matt. xxiv. 26. 


apéoevgat tm mwatpl cov tw év te KpuTTo. Christ was the first 
to enjoin clearly secret and silent prayer. Certainly to pray aloud 
and in public appears to have been the Jewish practice (see however 
1 Sam.i.13); itis still the practice with the heathen and Mahommedans. 
The Roman looked with suspicion on private prayer: ‘quod scire 
hominem nolunt deo narrant’ (Seneca). Cp. Hor. Ep. 1. 16. 59—62, 
where see Macleane’s note. Cp. also Soph. Electra 638, where 
Clytemnestra apologises for offering up a secret prayer. 


7. pr Parrodoyonre. It is not the length of time spent in 
prayer or the fervent or reasonable repetition of forms of prayer that 
is fgrbidden, but the mechanical repetition of set words, and the 
belid€ that the efficacy of prayer consists in such repetition. 


Barrodoyeiv, not classical, and dat Aey. in N.T. ‘to stammer,’ so 
‘to repeat words again and again.’ The word is generally derived 
from Battus founder of Cyrene who stammered and had a lisp in his 
speech, loxvddwvos xal rpavdds, Herod. rv. 155, where the story is 
given. Possibly it was a Cyrenian term, in which case the meaning 
‘to stammer like your founder Battus’ would popularise the word. 
According to Herod. loc. cit. Battus was Libyan for ‘king.’ 


domep of @yvixol, The Jews also had a saying ‘every one that 
multiplies prayer is heard.’ 


8. oldSev yap Oo marip «.r.A. Our Father knows our wants, still 
we are bound to express them. Why? because this is a proof of our 
faith and dependence upon God, which are the conditions of success 
in prayer. 


9—13. Tue Lorp’s Prayver. 


St Luke xi. 2—4, where the prayer is found in a different connec- 
tion, and is given by our Lord in answer to a request from the disci- 
ples to teach them to pray, ‘even as John taught his disciples,’ The 
text of St Luke as it stands in E.V. has probably been supplemented 
by additions from St Matthew. 


wdrep ipov. It is of the essence of Christian prayer that God 
ghould be addressed as a Father to whose love we appeal, not as a God 
whose anger we appease. The analogy removes nearly all the real 
difficulties on the subject of prayer. A wise earthly father does not 
grant all requests, but all which are for the good of his children and 
which are in his power to grant. Again, the child asks without 
fear, yet no refusal shakes his trust in his father’s love or power. 

dyvacOyro, ‘held saered,’ ‘revered.’ Each of these petitions im- 


plies an obligation to carry out on our own part what we pray God to 
accomplish. 
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10. 0dr 7 Bacwrela cov. Note the loss in the A.V. of the em- 
phasis given by the position of ady:ac04rw—édOdrw—yernDijrw. See 
note ch, iii. 2. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) quotes an axiom from the Jewish 
Schools, ‘that prayer wherein there is not mention of the Kingdom of 
God is not prayer.’ 


11. dptov, ‘Bread,’ primarily in a literal sense, subsistence as dis- 
tinct from luxury; but the spiritual meaning cannot be excluded, 
Christ the Bread of Life is the Christian’s daily food. 


The address to God as Father influences each petition—to feed, to 
forgive and to protect his children, are special acts of a father’s love. 


&riovorov. This word is unknown to the Classics and in N.T. 
occurs in the Lord’s Prayer only. For a full discussion of the meaning 
and history of this word see Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
N.T., Appendix 195. His ultimate decision is, “that the familiar 
rendering ‘daily’...is a fairly adequate representation of the original; 
nor indeed does the English language furnish any one word which 
would answer the purpose so well.’”? Dr McClellan has also written 
an exhaustive treatise on émrcovatos (Notes on the Four Gospels, p. [632)); 
he translates, ‘give us to-day,’ and ‘give us day by day [Luke] our 
bread of life eternal.’ 


Two derivations have been given. A, émi and o’cla. B. The 
participle of éw:éva:, either masc. ériudv, or fem. 7) émcodca (juépa). 

A. The principal meanings which rely on this etymology are: (1) 
‘for subsistence,’ so ‘necessary,’ ‘needful,’ or (2) ‘supersubstantial,’ 
i.e. above all essences, so ‘excellent’ or ‘preeminent.’ Both these 
renderings are open to exception; for ovcla is very rare in the sense 
required by (1), and (2) belongs'to a much later theological terminology, 
and is foreign to the simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer. But the form of 
the compound émovatos rather than érovccos affords the most conclusive 
argument against any interpretation founded on a derivation from 
ovola. mepsovotos, sometimes adduced in support of such a form, is 
not to the point (for the « in epi regularly remains unelided), nor are 
éxcavddvw, émvexns, érlopxos, and the like (see Bp Lightfoot’s Dis- 
sertation); for the words which here follow émi originally began with a 
digamma. 

B. (a) Derived immediately from the masc. participle éxidy, as 
€OedXovowos from éGédwv, éxovo.os from éxwy, the adjective has re- 
ceived the meaning of ‘coming,’ ‘succeeding’ or ‘future,’ ‘futurus,’ 
‘veniens,’ ‘adveniens,’ a meaning which by a very early interpre- 
tation of the word is extended to ‘belonging to the future, eternal 
life,’ so ‘ heavenly’ or ‘spiritual,’ 

Against this meaning of the noun and adjective it may be argued: 
(1) A word made for the occasion could not have received the suc- 
cession of meanings implied by this sense; (2) There would be no 
need to coin a word to express a meaning already conveyed by éov- 
pascos, alwmos, &c.; (3) émeay implies the nearer future as distinct 
from ypéd\\wy which relates to a more distant future; (4) The one 
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petition for the supply of simple temporal wants is essential to this, 
the model of all Christian prayer. Therefore, though the spiritual 
sense is not excluded, it is present as a secondary and not as a 
primary meaning. 

(8) Another line of interpretation connects ériovc.os with the quasi- 
substantive 7 éxcovca (juépa) and gives the following meanings: Aw. 
‘for the morrow,’ ‘crastinum’; (2) ‘daily,’ ‘quotidianum’ of the 
Vetus Itala and of the Vulgate in Luke (not in Matthew where Jerome 
renders the word ‘supersubstantialem’); (3) ‘continual,’ ‘assiduum,’ 
perhaps from the notion of succeeding days. 

Of these, (1} and (2) approach very nearly to the true meaning of 
the word, but against all these the same objection holds which was 
urged sbove, viz. that the ideas were expressed by existing adjectival 
forms. The necessity of a new word arises from the necessity of 
expressing a new idea, and the new idea expressed by émovocos 
and by no other Greek adjective is that of the closely impend- 
ing future, the moment, the hour, or the day that succeeds the 
present instant. Translate therefore ‘bread for instant need.’ For 
this precise thought no other adjective exists but éx:ovo.os; but it is 
the thought that distinguishes 7 émriovoa from 9 avpov. 4 atpcor 
implies the interval of a night, it implies delay, it excludes the present 
and is contrasted with it; 7 émotca (judépa, wvé [Acts xxiii. 11] or, 
wpa) implies absence of interval and immediate succession. See Bp 
Lightfoot’s Dissertation, p. 203, where this distinction is clearly shown, 
and comp. the following instances: Hat. m1. 85, wpn unxavdcba xal pn 
dvaBddrAeoba ws THs Emcovons Huepns 06 ayo nuty orc; Polyb. ur. 42. 9, 
wapacxevatopuevo. xpos Thy émiovcay xpelay, ‘ad instans negotium' 
(Schweighéuser). 7 éwx:ovea occurs once only in the LXX., Prov. xxvii. 1 
and in N.T. in the Acts only, where in three instances out of five it is 
used of pursuing a voyage on the ‘succeeding’ day, in one, ch. xxiii, 11, of 
the Lord appearing to Paul rp ériotcy vucri, i.e. without an interval. 

Thus this interesting word éx.ovoros beautifully and alone expresses 
our dependence, each succeeding day and hour, on our Father for the 
supply of needs temporal, and in a secondary sense, of needs spiritual. 
It is the thought expressed by Dr Newman: ; 


‘Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.’ 


12. does rjptv rd dherrpara tpov. ddiévac and ddects are the 
words used in the N.T. to i abd act of forgiveness whether on 
the part of God or of man. It is important to fix as precisely as pos- 
sible the: meaning of terms intimately bound up with the thought of 
the Atonement. To the Jewish mind the figure would connect itself 
with the year of jubilee or release (éros or éviaurds rs adéoews or 
simply ddecis, Levit. xxv. 31, 40, xxvii. 24) in which all debts were 
remitted. See Trench, N.T.Syn. p. 1381. To the Greek mind it 
would denote the thought of ‘letting go’ from a charge (éyxAjpara, 
¢6vov, Demosth. passim), or from penalties (wAxyds, Aristoph. Nubes, 
1426), but also the idea of forgiveness of debt and generally of con- 
doning faults: dxyxé 7’ a» airg riv airlyy, Hdt. vi. 30. 
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fpara. Sin is a debt—a shortcoming in the service due to 
God or a harm to feliow-men that requires reparation. St Paul gives 
vivid expression to the thought Col. ii. 14, éfadrelwas 7d cad’ quay ye- 
pbypador, ‘the bond against us’—‘the account standing against us,’ 
It is contemplated as a thing left undone, rather than an act of trans- 
gression. . 

adryxapev. The force of the aorist (see Crit. Notes) is that the act 
of forgiveness on man’s part is past before he prays to receive forgive 
ness, Cp. ch. v. 23, 24, also the parable of the Unforgiving Servant, 
ch. xviii. 23 seqq. 


13. pr dorevéynys tipds els mapacpov. The statement of James, 
i. 2, wacav xapav 7ynoacbe Gray weipac mors wepméonre wockldots, is not 
really contradictory. The Christian character is strengthened and 
ot by temptation, but no one can think of temptation without 


vom. Lit. ‘draw to thyself,’ ‘rescue,’ as from an enemy. Cp. 
1 Thess. i. 10, Incoiy réov pudpevoy judas dd rns épyns THs épxouérns, 
where the act of rescuing is regarded as continuous, and Col. i. 13, 
és épicaro nuds éx THs éfovclas Tov oxdrous, Where the reference is to a 
single act of salvation. The aorist imperative (ffcac) indicates a 
‘prayer for instant and special deliverance, not continued preservation 
from danger, cp. dds and des above and odaov, drod\vueba, ch. viii. 25. 


dard tov wovnpov. (1) From the evil one, ie. Satan, or (2) from 
evil, The Greek bears either rendering, but the neuter is preferable 
and gives a deeper sense. We pray to be delivered from all that is 
included under the name of evil, not only oo external evil but from 
the principle of evil within us. 


The Formal Structure of the Lord's Prayer. 


The Lord’s Prayer falls naturally into two divisions answering to 
one another. The thought of the first line—God addressed as Father— 
is felt in each petition. The next three lines correspond to one another 
precisely in structure and in rhythm. Note the sense of earnestness 
expressed by the aorist imperative with which each line begins, and 
the sense of devotion expressed by the thrice repeated gov. 

These three petitions are in gradation, forming a climax. (1) The 
preparation for the Kingdom; (2) the coming of it; (3) the perfection 
of it. ‘This answers to three historical stages: the acknowledgement 
of Jehovah in the 0.T.; the advent of the Kingdom in the N.T.; ; thé 
realised Kingdom in the Church of Christ. 

The addition to the third petition ws éy odp. kal éxt yijs at once 
recalls the address in the first line o év ovp, and connects the second 
division of the prayer with the first by linking ovpavds and +7. 

In the three last petitions there is also a climax. (1) Prayer for 
the supply of present temporal need—the necessary condition of earthly 
life. (2) Prayer for forgiveness of past sin—the necessary condition 
of spiritual life. (3) Prayer for future exemption from evil, even 
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from temptation to evil, i.e. owrnpia or salvation. Cp. with the 
three points of time thus faintly indicated, Soph. Ant. 607, 76 7’ 
' Srecra xal 7d pédAov | cal rd wply éwapxéoe, ‘shall hold good for future 
near and far as through the past,’ where 7d €recra=émiovctoy, see 
note supra. 

Last, observe the correspondence of the several clauses in each 
division : (1) God’s name hallowed, with the food and sustenance of 
the Christian life. (2) The ‘Kingdom of God, with forgiveness of sins 
(cp. Matt. ili. 2 with Mark i. 4). (3) The will of God, with freedom 
. from evil (1 Thess. iv. 3, Heb. x. 10), In accordance with this in- 
terpretation a spiritual sense is given to dproy also, as Christ, the 
Bread of Life. 


14. wapatropara. Another conception of sin, either (1) a false 
step, a blunder, or (2) a fall beside the way (cp. rapaecbyres, Heb. 
vi. 6), 80 & transgression. In dperAnuara sin is viewed in its aspect 
toward another, in raparrapara in its relation to the offender himself, 
wapdrrwyo is later and rarer than rapdxrwots. Polybius uses the word 
with the same meaning as in the text; in Diod. Sic. it means ‘a defeat.’ 
For the force of apa cp. rapaxémrew ‘and wapdonmos of coins struck on 
the side instead of in the centre. 


(c) Fastina, 16—18. 

16. Fasting, in itself a natural result of grief, as any one who has 
daria deep sorrow knows, easily degenerates into a form without 
reality. 

dpav(fovoryv. Hither (1) make unseen, ‘veil,’ or (2) cause to dis- 
appear, So ‘destroy’, hence (3) ‘mar,’ by leaving the face unwashen, or 
by throwing ashes on the head. The first meaning (1) is well established, 
that of (2) ‘destroying’ is the prevailing one in LXX., the sense of (3) 
‘disfiguring,’ or ‘marring’ has less support. Wetstein quotes Etym. M. 
adgavioat, of wddac odxl rd poddvac ws viv adda 7d TeAEws agavy Worjoas, 
and Chrys. dgavitovow, roiré éorw .apGelpovor, scil. cinere. 

The apparent play upon the Greek words d¢avitovow...pavydow has 
been adduced in support of their view by those who consider Greek to 
have been the original language of the gospel; mee it is more than 
doubtful that the antithesis is intended. 


Gras daveaciy. Not as in A.V. ‘that they may appear’ but ‘that 
they may be seen to be fasting.’ 


17. ob & vycrevov dheupat, as if feasting rather than fasting : cp. 
Tw 6€ Aoegoauévw cal adrccWauérw dim’ édaiy | delarvp épifavérny, Il. x. 
577. 


(d) EanrHuy Possessions AND DaILy CARES. 


19. Onravpovs bri ris yijs. Cp. éx yiis yap rdde wavra nal és yar 
wdvra re\evrg (Xenophanes). Love of amassing wealth has been cha- 
racteristic of the Jews in all ages. 

Oriental wealth consisted to a great extent in stores of linen, em- 
(eon garments, &c., which were handed down and left as heir- 

ooms 
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‘ os. The English word ‘moth’= ‘the devourer’. 


yous. Money was frequently buried in the ground in those un- 
settled times, and so would be more liable to rust. Banks in the modern 
sense were unknown. Cp. 6 mrAofros tuav oéonrev xai Td ludria var 
onréBpwra yéyovev, James v. 2, 3. One of the many referénces to the 
Sermon on the Mount in that epistle. Elsewhere in N.T. Spéors means 
‘eating,’ as John iv. 32, éyw Bpdow Ew payety av vets obx oldare, and 
Rom. xiv. 17, 08 ydp éoriwv 4 Bacidela rod O00 Bpwors xal wéors, with this 
ep. Hom. Od. x. 167 8¢p’ év vn G07 Bpdols re whos re. This force re- 
mains in late Greek. Here either (1) of metals ‘rust,’ or (2) ‘eating 
away’ with special reference to o7s, with which it would formakind of hen- 
diadys (cp. cyrd8pwra in the citation from St James above), or (3) decay 
in general. On the whole the second (2) is probably the kind of spoiling 
or decay chiefly thought of, but the other meanings need not be ex- 
cluded. The word Spwors is doubtless influenced by the Hebr. achal 
as used Mal. iii. 11. 


Stoptocovow. An expression applicable to the mud walls of Orien- 
tal huts. Cp. Job xxiv. 26, dudputey év oxdree olxlas, and Thue. 1. 38, 
dsopiacovres rods Kowods rolxous. Torx wpuxos = ‘a housebreaker.’ 

21. Gtov...6 Qyoaupés. The words gain point if we think of the 
hoards buried in the earth. 

22. 6 Atyvos. ‘The lamp.’ See ch. v. 15, where the A.V. gives 

to Avxvos the meaning of ‘candle’; the translation here ‘light’ is 
still less correct. The eye is not itself the light, but contains the 
light; it is the ‘lamp’ of the body, the light-conveying principle. If 
the eye or lamp is single, it admits the influx of the pure light 
only; if an eye be evil, i.e. affected with disease, the body can 
receive no light at all. The whole passage is on the subject of the 
singleness of service to God. There can be but one treasure, one © 
source of light, one master. The eye is the spiritual faculty, through 
which the light of God’s truth is recognised and admitted into the 
soul. 
In the current phraseology ‘a good eye’ meant a bountiful heart, 
‘an evil eye’ a covetous heart (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.j. This 
gives to our Lord’s words the thought, ‘covetousness darkens the soul 
more than anything else, it is a medium through which the light can- 
not pass’; cp. 1 Tim. vi. 10, where the same truth is taught in a dif- 
ferent figure, Al{a yap rdvrwy Trav xaxay éorly ) gidapyupla, . 
- The connection in which the words occur in Luke xi. 34 is instruc- 
tive. The inference there is that the spiritual perception of the Phari- 
sees is dimmed, so that they cannot recognise Christ. 

23. 1d ds, here correctly in A. V. ‘the light.’ If the light be 
darkened by the diseased and impervious medium which prevents it 
gaining an entrance all will be darkness within. Covetousness permits 
no ray of divine light to enter. 

%. Another illustration of the singleness of the Christian charac- 
ter, ‘the simplicity that is in Christ’ (2 Cor. xi. 3), drawn from the 
relation of master and slave. 
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Svoi xuplors Soulebav. Strictly, be a slave to two masters. The 
absolute subjection of the slave must be considered. The interests of . 
the ‘two masters’ are presupposed to be diverse, 


Suo(, a form condemned by the Atticists (Lob. Phryn. p. 210). In 
Thue. vin. 101, dvcly yuépacs is read by some editors, see Arnold ad 
loc. He reads ‘Svoir, observing that the ‘eatda practically differ only in 
accent, 


po va. An Aramaic and a Punic word (see Wetstein) signifying 
‘wealth,’ probably connected with Hebr. Aman. So that the literal 
meaning would be, ‘that in which one trusts’ (Wilkii Clavis). It is 
said, on hardly sufficient authority, to have been personified as a god. 
This would strengthen the antithesis. See Schleusner sub voc. It 
stands here for all that mostly estranges men from God: cp. rh» weor- 
efiay aris éorly eliwdoAarpela, Col. ili. 5. 


25—34. The parallel passage (Luke xii, 22—31) follows imme- 
diately the parable of the Rich Fool. 


25. &d rovro, i.e. because this double service is impossible there 
must be no distraction of thought. 


Wh aie pepisvare, ‘Do not be anxious,’ which was the meaning of ‘take 
no thought,’ when the E. V. was made. The same word occurs Phil. 
iv. 6, undev pepipvaire, where, as here, the tense marks continuance, ‘do 
not be ever anxious.’ Cp. 1 Pet.v. 7, wacav rie pépiuvay vucw éme- 
plpavres éx airév. Seo Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
New Testament, &e., p. 171. 

The argument in the verse is: such anxiety is unnecessary; God 
gave the life and the body; will He not give the smaller gifts of food 
and clothing ? 

Socrates describes this to be the object of his mission: ‘to per- 
suade young and old,’ pire owpdroy ewipedeio Ban were xpnpdrwy wpo- 
repo unde otrw opddpa ws THs yuxis 6 Srws ws dplorn ~crar. See v. 34 
for a continuation of this quotation. 


26. ‘BBA Brdhare. The aorist implies the instantaneous glance pos- 
sibly at large flocks of birds whirling at that moment in the sky, just 
as Canon Tristram observed on that very spot ‘myriads of rock pigeons, 
In absolute clouds they dashed to and fro in the ravine, whirling 
round with a rush and @ whirr that could be felt like a rush of wind? 
The cliffs too are full of caves, the secure resting-places of ‘noble 
griffons, lammergeyers, lanner falcons, and several species of eagles’ 
(Land of Israel, p. 446). From this description and from the em- 
phatic é arpovBior, ch. x. 29, it seems that the multitude of the birds 
is a leading thought in this illustration just as the colour and bright- 
ness of the flowers is the most prominent point in the other. 


ov owepovow x.r.A. There is no argument here against forethought 
or labour. In one sense ‘trusting to providence’ is idleness and a 
sin. God has appointed labour as the means whereby man provides 
for his wants. Even birds shew forethought, and search for the food 
which God has provided for them. 
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Scadépew, to differ by way of excellence, i.e. ‘to excel’: uaddov re- 
dundant strengthens the verb. : 


27. mporGetvar én tiv yAtklay atrof mixuv Eva. Frcxla, either 
‘stature’ or ‘duration of life,’ so that the meaning may be ‘add a 
cubit to his life.’ Comp. Ps. xxxix. 5, ‘Thou hast made my days as 
an handbreadth.’ This rendering falls in better with the connection. 
With all his anxiety man cannot add to his length of days, or clothe 
himself like the flowers. 

Some reasons however may be adduced in favour of the rendering of 
the A.V., which coincides with the Vulgate. (1) It is better to retain 
the literal meaning of rjxuv. (2) The rapid growth of vegetation in 
the East would make the thought more natural than with us. Comp. 
the well-known story in Herod. virt. 55, devrépy 3¢ judy ard rs €umph- 
ovos "AOnvalwy of var vad Bacidéos KeXevdpevrot...dpwy Braordy éx Tod 
oredéxeos Scov Te FyXVaALoy avadedpauynxéra. See Godet on Luke xii. 25, 
and Maldonatus ad loc. 


28. évSviparos. The birds are an example of God’s care in pro- 
viding food, the flowers of His care in providing apparel. The Crea- 
tor promises that the care shown to the lowliest of his works shall be 
extended to the noblest. 


Ta xplva tov dypod, identified by Dr Thomson (Land and Book, 
p. 256) with a species of lily found in the neighbourhood of Hfléh. 
He speaks of having met with ‘this incomparable flower, in all its 
loveliness...around the northern base of Tabor, and on the hills of 
Nazareth, where our Lord spent His youth.’ Canon Tristram (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible) claims this honour for the beautiful and varied 
anemone coronaria. ‘If in the wondrous richness of bloom which 
characterises the Land of Israel in spring any one plant can claim pre- 
eminence, it is the anemone, the most natural flower for our Lord 
to pluck and seize upon as an illustration, whether walking in the 
fields or sitting on the hill-side.’ 


avfdvovcw...xomiaow...v¥lovow. Two reasons are assigned for 
the use of the plural verb after a neuter plural signifying material 
objects: either (1) the various parts of the subject are thought of 
separately rather than collectively; or (2) the action predicated of the 
subject is conceived as being repeated at successive periods, It may 
. perhaps be a refinement to appeal to these reasons in this particular 
case, though both apply: probably the preceding structure, v. 26, 
influences the syntax here. Other instances of this anomaly in the 
N.T. are 1 Tim. v. 25, 7a GAws Exovra (Epya) xpuBnvar ov divavyrac. 
Rev. i. 19, d eldes xal d eloly. 


29. ueBddero, ‘arrayed himself.’ The middle voice has a special 
force. Though he arrayed himself, the lilies, who trusted to God for 
their array, are more beautiful than he. 

30. x6pros, lit. (1) ‘an enclosed place,’ especially for feeding 
cattle, hence (2) ‘ provender,’ grass, hay, (3) then generally ‘ vegetation,’ 
tlowers and grass growing in the fields, which when dried are used for 
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fuel in the East. For the first sense cp. Hom. Jl. x1. 774, ai’Ans épy 
xéprw; for the second Eur. Alc, 495, Onpdy dpelwy xbprov obx txrxwvy 
Aéyes. The third sense is not classical. 


els KAl(Bavov BadAdpuevov. The xdiSavos was a vessel of baked clay 
wider at the bottom than the top. The process of baking meal-cakes 
or Chupatties in India, as a friend deseribes it to me, illustrates this 
passage and also the meaning of dproa (ch. xiv. 17 and elsewhere) and 
the expression x\doa: aprov (ch. xv. 36, Acts xx. 7). ‘‘The ‘oven’ 
is a jar-shaped vessel formed of tempered clay sunk in the ground. The 
fuel (xépros of the text) is ‘cast into the oven’ and lighted. The meal 
is first made into cakes, which are then taken up and whirled round 
between the two hands edgeways, and patted until they are as thin 
and about the size of a pancake, when by a dexterous movement the 
hand is introduced into the oven and the chupattie thrown against the 
side, ‘There it sticks of its own adhesion; as it bakes, the edges curl 
and peel off, when nearly done and in danger of falling, a stick with a 
curved spike holds it until the correct moment, and serves to withdraw 
it from the oven. The result is a crisp thin cake, not unlike our 
oat-cake,”’ 

The Attic form of the word is xplSavos: in later Greek both forms 
are retained and used indiscriminately. For this interchange of X 
an p Cp. ovynpds for aryndés, Bouxddros and alycxopevs. Lob. Phryn. 

52. 


dpdevyvory. This word is used appropriately of the delicate mem- 
brane that clothes and protects the flower. Accordingly the thought 
suggested is not only the brilliant colour of the flower, but also the 
protection of the surrounding cuticle or sheath, which thin and deli- 
cate as it is is yet ‘little sensitive to external and even chemical 
agencies.’ The periblem (cp. wepre8ddXero above) is a technical term 
with botanists for the cortical tissue or inner membrane underlying 
ae epidermis. See Thomé’s Struct. and Phys. Botany (translated), 
Ch. 111. ' 


ékuyomeorot. A translation of a common Rabbinical expression. 


32. émfynrovow. Either (1) ‘seek with eagerness’; ér) having the 
force of ‘on,’ ‘further,’ so earnestly. See Vaughan on Rom. xi. 7. 
Or (2) ‘make special objects of pursuit,’ from the sense of direction 
or aim in érl. Cp. drcxwuwdeiv, ‘to select for caricature.’ Riddell, 
Plato, Apol. Socr. 31 p. With the general thought of the passage cp. 
Rom. xiv. 17, ob yap éorw 7 Bacirela tod Oeod Bpwots xal whos dAAd 
dixasogvvn kal elphvn cal xapa év rvevpart ayly. 

33. Sux. abrov, i.e. rhy dix. Ocof (Rom. i. 17), the leading 
thought in that epistle. It is the aim ({nretre) of the Christian life. 
Note how Christians are taught at least to aim at ({yret) righteousness, 
when the heathen earnestly aim at (émc{nreiv) lower objects. 

Taira wdavta wpooreiiicera, Spiv. One of the traditional say- 
ings of Christ is closely parallel to this: airetre ra meydd\a xal Ta 
puxpd bpiv wpocrebjcera:, kal alreire ra éwoupdvia Kal Ta éxl-yeia wpoc- 
TeOyjocras vpiv. Orig. de Orat, 2, 
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For 8 corresponding sentiment in Greek philosophy cp. Plato, Apol. 
Socr. p. 80, é& aperns xphpara cal rdd\XNa dyaba rots avOpbras dravra 
xal ldig cal Snuocig. The whole passage is worth reading in this con- 
nection. Such passages bear witness that what the best heathen 
recognised as their best thoughts were in fact the nearest to Chris- 
tianity. The same Spirit led Gentile as well as Jew. 


34. pi) obv pepipvijonre els tiv avprov. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., 
quotes a Rabbinical saying in illustration: ‘there is enough of trouble 
in the very moment.’ 


% waxla. Here in the unclassical sense of ‘trouble,’ ‘sorrow, cp. 
Amos iii. 6, el ora: xaxla év wédee qv’ Kupios obx érolycer 5 


CHAPTER VII. 


2. perpnOriicerar for dyrimerpnOjceras taken from parailel passage 
Luke vi. 38. In v. 28 again the simple verb is preferred on good 
authority to the compound guveré\ecer. 


_ _ & &e tod dOadrpod for dxd 7. 660. dd denoting removal from 
the surface, perhaps introduced from a note to mark and heighten the 
contrast. Buyt the evidence for éx is not decisive. 


6. Kataraticovow for karararijowow the subjunctive was a cor: 
rection to a more regular construction. 


9. dv ddv alrijoy for dv alrjce and day alrioy for 7 Kal alrioe (v. 
10) are also grammatical corrections tending to explain the structure, 


13. eloé\Gere for eloé\Gare was a change to a more regular form. 


14 éSrvis rightly adopted, though ri has a great preponderance of ex- 
ternal authority; of the uncials, 8* B* and X alone exhibit 87. The 
variant probably illustrates an interesting cause of error, by which the 
initial letter was sometimes overlooked through being reserved for sub- 
sequent revision and more careful work. Scrivener’s Introd., p. 15. 


épowow, the reading of textus receptus.for duowljcera, hag 
considerable, but not the most ancient evidence to support it. The 
variation from the passive duotwOycera:, v. 26, has some point. Christ 
Himself sanctions the first part of the comparison, but leaves the 
other as a generally accepted and obvious fact without any special 
sanction on his part, See Jebb, Sacr. Lit. p. 217. 


C. CHARACTERISTICS oF THE: Kinepom, 1—27. 


After contrasting the New Law with the Mosaic Law and with 
Pharisaic rules and conduct, Jesus proceeds to lay down rules for the 
guidance of His disciples in the Christian life, 


S 
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(a) Judgment on others, 1—6. 
The passage occurs in St Luke’s report of the Sermon on the Mount 
(ch: vi. 37, 38), with a different context, and a further illustrafion of 
‘full measure.’ | 


1. pr} xplvere x.r.A. This is the form which the ‘lez talionis,’ or 
law of reciprocity, takes in the kingdom of heaven. 

The censorious spirit is condemned, it is opposed to the émcelkea, 
‘ forbearance,’ ‘ fairness in judgment,’ that allows for faults, a charac- 
teristic ascribed to Jesus Christ Himself, 2 Cor. x. 1; cp. also Rom. 
xiv. 8 foll. 

Wa pr kpiOijre. By Christ on the Last Day. 

2. «pla, ‘judgment’ either (1) in the sense of a judicial sentence 
as Rom. i. 2, 7d xplua rod Geo éorly xara dAnGeaav, or (2) a rule or 
principle of judging, apparently the meaning here. The notion of 
‘censure’ or ‘condemnation’ passes into the word from the context as: 
ovo: AjuWovrar weptoadrepov xpluia. Mark xii. 40. The word is some- 
what rare in the classics. In Asch. Supp. 397 it means ‘the question in 
dispute,’ ofx edxptrov 7d xpiua. For the accent see Winer’s Grammar, 
57.2 andnote2. Penultimateslong in Attic were sometimes shortened 
in later Greek, as OAlyis, ch. xxiv. 9. 


8. Pras. Of secing the external surface of a thing contrasted 
with xaravoe?s, which implies thoughtful perception. It is the con- 
il between judging from the outside and examination of the 

eart. 


kdppos. A ‘twig,’ ‘splinter,’ dry particle of hay («dép¢y Xen. 
Anab, 1. 5, 10), straw, &c. Cp. Aristoph. Av. 641, elcédOer’ és veorrlay 
Te Thy éuty | kal raya Kappy kal rd wapdvra dptyava, 


viv vy tT) oH A a p Soxédv. Which (1) ought to prevent con- 

demnation of another for a less grave offence; and which (2) would 

obscure the spiritual discernment, and so render thee an incapable 

judge. The Pharisaic sin of hypocrisy (see next verse) was deeper and 

ee ia to the spiritual life than the sins which the Pharisee con- 
emne 


Soxov. From dé¢xouat, in the sense of receiving, = ‘a beam let in’; ep. 
lorodéxn, and Hom. Jl. xvi. 744, 7 doxdy He Sdpu péya viiov. See also 
Aristoph. Vesp. 201. The word appears to be Homeric and vernacular, 
not used in literary language. 

4. des &kPddAw. ‘Let me cast out.’ See Winer, p. 856 b, and 
note 3, where instances of this case of ddes with conjunctive are 
quoted from Epictetus, e.g. ddes tdw, dges SelEwuev. The expression 
belongs to the vernacular. In modern Greek ds, a corruption of: des, 
is used with the subjunctive whenever let occurs in the English im- 
perative. Clyde’s Modern Greek, p. 17. 


+d Kdpdos ék Tod na amd for éx, though probably not the true 
reading, has considerable MS. support (see Crit. Notes). The gloss if’ 
it be a gloss shows a sense of the contrast already indicated by SAérew 
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and xaravoey. amd implies removal from the surface, é« removal 
from deep within. 


(b) The Father’s love for the children of the Kingdom shown by 
answering prayer, 7—11. 


6. The connection between this verse and the preceding section is 
not quite obvious. It seems tobe this. Although evil and censorious 
judgment is to be avoided, discrimination is needful. -The Christian 
must be judicious, not judicial. 


vd Gytov, i.e. ‘spiritual truths.” Some have seen in the expres- 
sion a reference to the holy flesh of the offering (Hag. ii, 12). But 
this allusion is very doubtful; see Meyer on this passage. \ 


xvoly...xoipov. Unclean animals; see the proverb quoted 2 Pet. 
ii. 22; cp. Phil. iil, 2, BAdmere rods xivas, BAéwere Tovs Kaxovs épydras; 
also Hor. Ep. 1. 2. 25, ‘vel canis immundus vel amica. luto sus.’ See 
note on.ch. xv. 26. 


(ras. The only gems mentioned in the Gospels, twice named 
by Jesus: here, where they signify the deepest spiritual thoughts of 
God and heaven, and ch. xiii. 46, where ‘the pearl of great price’ is 
the kingdom of heaven itself. The general sense is ‘use discrimina- 
tion, discern between holy and unholy, between those.who are recep- 
tive of these high truths and those who are not.’ The profane will 
despise the gift and put the giver to shame, Want of common sense 
does great harm to religion. | 


pitrore karararijcovoty. The future ‘indicative is sometimes 
used 1n final clauses in place of the subjunctive after érws and 8¢pa, 
very rarely (in Classics) after u7. Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 
§ 44, note 1. 


év rots wooly. (1) ‘with their feet,’ or (2) ‘at their feet.’ 

This verse is a good example of Hebrew poetical form; the fourth 
line, xal orpagévres pjtwow vpas, being in parallel relation to the first, uh 
bare x.7.d.; the third, uyrore xarararyjoovow x.7.d. in relation to the 
second. Thus the appropriate actions are ascribed to the xvves and 
the xozpol. 


7,8. Here each verse contains a triplet with ascending climax, al- 
Tetre—(nretre—xpovere. Hach line of the one answers to the corre- 
sponding line of the other, with which it might be read continuously. 
It is a simple instance of a special characteristic of Hebrew poetry, of 
which examples sometimes elaborated with the greatest skill may be 
seen in Jebb’s Sacred Lit. sec. 1v. Comp. with this triple climax of 
rising earnestness in prayer, the triple climax of things desired in the 
Lord’s Prayer. A close relation between the two might be shewn. 


airdre, xal So0joera. The connection is again difficult. The 
verse may be the answer to the disciples’ unspoken questions: (1) 
-‘How shall we discriminate?’ or (2) ‘Who are fit to receive these 
divine truths?’ The words of Christ teach, (1) that discernment will 
be given, among other ‘good things,’ in answer to prayer; (2). that 
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prayer in itself implies fitness, because if implies desire for such 
truths. 


altetre. aire’y used of the petition to a superior. épwray, in its 
unclassical sense of ‘requesting,’ is used of equals, a distinction which 
is strictly observed in the N.T. Trench (N.T. Syn. p.169) remarks, 
‘our Lord never uses alrety or alreioOac of Himself in respect of that 
which He asks on behalf of His disciples from God.’ 


9. Translate: ‘Or what man is there from among you of whom 
his son shall ask a loaf—he will not give him a stone, will he?’ 
Here the regular interrogative form of the sentence is checked and 
gives place to a fresh form of interrogation which is more pointed as 
definitely involving the reply. mu asks affirmatively and expects a 
negative answer. 


dprov...d(Bov...tyOsy...ddiv. The things contrasted have a certain 
superficial resemblance, but in each case one thing is good, the other 
unclean or even dangerous. 


10. # kal ly Ov alrijce,, See Critical Notes. Regarding the con- 
struction as independent, translate (1) ‘Or again (the son) will ask 
a fish—will (the father) give him a serpent?’ or (2) understanding the 
caps dy from the previous clause, ‘or will he of whom his son shall 
ask,’ &c. . 

It may be noted that both dpros and ly@)s became for different 
reasons symbols of Christ. , 


‘ ie arovnpot. ‘Evil’ as compared with the perfect righteousness of 


aya0d. For this St Luke (xi. 13) has ‘the Holy Spirit,’ shewing 
that spiritual rather than temporal ‘good things ’ are intended. 

12. odv. The practical result of what has been said both in re- 
gard to judgment and to prayer is mutual charity. The thought of 
the divine judgment teaches forbearance; the thought of the divine 
goodness teaches kindness, 


(c) The narrow entrance to the Kingdom, 13, 14. 


These verses are linked to the preceding by the thought of prayer, 
for it is by prayer chiefly that the narrow entrance must be gained. 


13. egé&Oare...rbdns. Luke xiii. 24,25. The illustration seems 
to be drawn from a mansion having a large portal at which many 
enter, and a narrow entrance known to few, with broad and narrow 
ways leading respectively to each. One is the gate and the way of de- 
struction (drwAeaa), the other is the gate and the way of life ({w or 
cwrnpla). Cp. the contrast between ol aroAdvuevor, ‘those in the way 
of destruction,’ and of cwfdpuevor, ‘those on the way of salvation or life,’ 
1 Cor. i. 18. The wédac are probably the palace or city gates, not, as 
some have inferred from the position of the words, the entrances to 
the two ways. mwv\7 is named before 653s according to a not uncommon 
Greek usage, as being first in thought though second in point of fact; 
ep. Plato, Apol. Soc. p. 18, where ratdes is named before pepdxia, and 
p. 32, where qvayriw0yv is named before éyygicduny. 
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To the use of é5és in this passage we may probably refer 4 656s and 
avry h 666s, meaning the Christian Church (Acts ix. 2, xix. 9). Such 
usage was however influenced by the philosophic meaning of 664s, and 
the common Hebraisms ‘the way of the Lord,’ ‘the paths of right- 
eousness,’ &c. 


14. &m. This gre equally with the first, v. 13, is in construction 
with eloédOare dia ris orevijs reAns. 

For the reading ri crev) see Crit. Notes. The internal evidence 
against it is strong. (1) The meaning assigned to ri, ‘how narrow,’ 
is unexampled in the N.T.; Luke xii. 49 is not an instance. (2) The 
reading is harsh and breaks the constructive rhythm of the passage. 


reOXippévn, (PAlBw), lit. ‘ pressed,’ ‘confined.’ Cp. Theocr, xxr. 18, 
wap’ abrdy | O\:Bouévay xadvBav (angustam casam). 


cAlyor of eiploxowres. An answer to one of the disputed questions 
of the day, ei éAlyor of cwidpevor, Luke xiii. 43, the parallel passage to 
this (St Luke has instead of elcé\Oare the stronger phrase dywvi tebe 
ecoed civ), It was a question that had been canvassed most earnestly 
in the reflective period after the cessation of prophecy. An answer 
to it would be demanded of every great teacher. See Prof. Westcott’s 
Introduction to N. T., p. 105, especially the quotation from 2 Esdras 
vii, 1—13. ‘The entrance to the fair city was made by oné only path, 
even between fire and water, so small that there could but one man go 
there at once,’ Before Adam’s transgression it was wide and sure. 


/ (ad) The false guides to the narrow entrance, and the test of the 
true, 15—23. 


15. «mpooéxere dé. The classical constructions of tpocéxew (votv) 
are tivl, rpbs Tt, wpbs Twe: from the idea of attention to a thing comes 
that of caution about a thing, and dd denotes the source of expected 
danger, cp. goBetcOa dré. St Luke has this unclassical usage xii. 1, 
awpooéxere éaurois dd ris Sduns, and xx. 46, ard Trav ypaypparéwr. The 
construction is not used in N.T. except by St Matthew and St Luke. 


WevSorpodytav, who will not help you to find the narrow way. 


év évivpaciw mpoBdrev. Not in a literal sense, but figuratively, 
‘ wearing the appearance of guilelessness and truth,’ 


AVvKor Gpmayes. Cp. Acts xx. 29, where St Paul, possibly with this 
passage in his thoughts, says to the presbyters of Ephesus, éyw ofda 
Ore éXevoovras pera THY addrély pou NUKot Bapets els Uuas uy Pecdduevor Tov 
roysuwiov. Cp. Ezek. xxii. 27, of dpyovres aurijis év udow adrijs ws NUxot 
Gprafovres apwdyyara rod éxxéac alua x.r.4. Such images as this 
contain implicitly a whole range of thoughts which would be present 
to the instructed disciples of the Lord—the fold of Christ—the Good 
Shepherd—the thief ‘ whose own the sheep are not.’ 

Wolves are still common in Palestine. Canon Tristram observes 
that they are larger than any European wolf and of a lighter colour. 


16. dxavéa. A thorn tree, a kind of acacia. Athensus describes 
it as having a round fruit on small stalks. It would give additional 
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point to the saying if there were a distant but deceptiv ess 


between grapes and the berries of the dxav@a. 


tp(Bodos. The caltrop, a prickly plant reckoned by Virgil among 
the farmer’s plagues, Lappeque tribulique interque nitentia culta | in- 
feliz lolium et steriles dominantur avene. Georg. 1. 153. 


19. prj wovoty. ‘If it does not produce.’ To this day in the East 
trees are valued only so far as they produce fruit, 


20. dio rev xaptav K.t.X. Re-echoed by a beautiful poetical figure 
from v. 16. See Jebb’s Sacred Lit. p. 195—197. The well-known 
lines of Dryden, ‘ What passion cannot music raise and quell’; and 
those of Southey in a passage beginning and ending ‘ How beautiful is 
night!’ are quoted in illustration. 

22. & kxelvy ty Hpépqa. A well-known Hebraism for ‘the last 
_ day.’ This is a forecast far into the distant future, when it would be 

worth while to assume Christianity, when hypocrisy would take the 
form of pretending to be a follower of the now despised Jesus. (See 
Canon Mozley’s sermon, On the reversal of human judgment.) 

Képue, xvpve. The iteration implies affection and reverence; it was 
usual in an address to a Rabbi. Here it is the repetition of hypocrisy. 
The chain of meanings in ¢dcoxew shows that reiterated assertion 
brings no impression of truthfulness. 


drpopyrebocapey, i.e. preached. The greatest of preachers dreads 
such a sentence. 1 Cor. ix. 27, ‘Lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.’ There is 
a reference to these words in the so-called second epistle of Clement, 
§ 4: pity wdvov oby atrov KadOuev Kiptov’ ot yap rodro owoe vmas* Néyer 
yap ob was 6 Aéywr por, Kipre Kipre, cwOjoeras A\AG 6 Fady THY Sexar- 
oovvyy. See at v. 23. 

For the position of the augment see Winer, p. 84, and note; Tisch. 
and Treg. place the augment before the preposition wherever the 
word occurs, Lach. excepts Jude 14, rpoepijrevoev. With later authors 
the position in the text is not unusual, and as there is no simple verb 
gnrevw it must be regarded as regular. 


23. dpodoyety. Properly to ‘agree,’ ‘admit’: in late Greek to 
‘assert,’ ‘ affirm.’ 

otSérore tyvov. ‘Never recognised you as being my disciples, with 
my name on your lips your heart was far from me.’ Hach false claim 
is answered by the Judge. As prophets he does not recognise them. 
He bids the false casters-forth of demons begone as though they 
themselves were demons,—the workers of duvyduecs were really workers 
of dvoula. Comp. Clem. Ep. 11. loc. cit. above: elrev 6 Kijptos édp are 
per énod cuvryypévor €v TH KkoAW®@ pou Kal un wortre Tas evrTod\as wou dwo- 
Bare bpGs xal pd viv urdyere an’ éuod, ovk olda buds wer eared, epydras 
dvopulas. 

24. was Sorig dxote. Cp. v. 26, every one that heareth. Both 
classes of men hear the word. So far they are alike. Moreover the 
two houses have externally the same appearance, The great day of 
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trial shews the difference. The imagery is from a mountain-country 
where the torrent-beds, sometimes more than half a mile in width in 
the plain below the mountain, are dry in summer, and present a level 
‘waste of sand and stones. We may picture the foolish man building 
on this sandy bottom, while the wise or prudent man builds on a 
rock planted on the shore, or rising out of the river-bed, too high to 
be affected by the rush of waters. In the autumn the torrents stream 
down, filling the sandy channel and carrying all before them. For 
the spiritual sense of the parable see 1 Cor. iii. 10 foll. 

The effect of the two pictures is heightened by the poetical form. 
Observe the three long slow lines that describe the building of the 
houses succeeded by the brief vivid sentences that recall the beating of 
@ fierce tropical tempest, and then the lasting result when the tempest 
passes away described by another long line. 

The points of similarity in the two descriptions give prominence to 
the points of difference. dyuoy and wérpay are contrasted in the third 
line of each stanza. But the fatal and infinite distinction is reserved 
for the close. Like line and like condition succeed each other in the 
parallel images, and all seems safe and well for each alike until the 
fatal last line falls on heart and ear with a crash, 


27. xKaréBn...%AOov...¥rvevoav. Both the tense and the emphatic 
position of the verbs give great vivacity to the description. 


of worapol, ‘Streams,’ rather than ‘floods,’ A.V. 7\@av, ‘came,’ 
because before there had been only a dry channel, 


28. e€erdijocovre. The tense implies the continuance of the 
astonishment, or the passing of it from group to group. 

The meaning of this astonishing discourse was not lost upon the 
audience. No word could express more clearly the wonder and sense 
of novelty excited by the language and (as we may believe) the looks 
and bearing of Jesus, It was the astonishment of men who find 
themselves listening to the proclamation of a revolution set forth with 
marvellous force and beauty of language, who quite unconsciously 
find themselves face to face with a national crisis, the greatness of 
which was recognised by the listeners with a swiftness of spiritual 
te dame only paralleled by the intellectual quickness of an Athenian 
crowd, 

ot XN The crowds, i.e. the various groups that composed the 
assemblage. 


a SSaxq atrov, ‘ His teaching,’ both the matter and the mantier 
of it. 


29. wv yap SiSdocKnwv. The analytic imperfect indicates vividly the 
continuance of the action, ‘He was teaching,’ not as A.V. ‘ taught.’ 
The thought of the listeners was : ‘While He was teaching we felt all 
along that He was a lawgiver, not merely an interpreter of the law.’ 


es of ypapparets atrav. Whose highest boast it was that they 
never spoke save in the words of a Rabbi. 

ot veo Sopherim=either (1) ‘those who count’ (Heb. saphar); 
‘because the Scribes counted each word and letter of the Scriptures ; or 
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(2) ‘those occupied with books’ (Heb. sepher). The Scribes, as an 
organised body, originated with Ezra, who was in a special sense 
the ‘Sopher’ or Scribe. This order of Sopherim, strictly so called, 
terminated s.c. 300. Their successors in our Lord’s time were usually 
termed Tanaim, ‘those who repeat, i.e. teach the Law.’ They are 
called ‘lawyers’ (ch. xxii. 35; Luke v. 17; Acts v. 34), also ‘ the wise,’ 
‘Elders,’ and ‘ Rabbis.’ 

A scribe’s education began as early as in his fifth year. At thirteen 
he became a ‘son of the law,’ Bar-mitsvah. If deemed fit, he be- 
came a disciple. At thirty he was admitted as a teacher, having 
tablets and a key given him. See note, ch. xvi. 19. His functions 
were various; he transcribed the law (here the greatest accuracy was 
demanded); he expounded the law, always with reference to authority 
—he acted as judge in family litigation, and was employed in drawing 
up various legal documents, such as marriage-contracts, writings of 
divorce, &c, (See Kitto’s Cycl. Bib. Lit. and Smith’s Bib. Dict. Art. 
‘ Scribes. ’) 

The alliance between Scribes and Pharisees was very close, each 
taught that the law could be interpreted, ‘fenced round’ and aided by 
tradition, in opposition to the Sadducees, who adhered to the strict 
letter of the written law. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2. mpoce\Oav for 20am. The termination of Aerpis caused the 
omission of mpds before éXOuy. 

8. The name 'Iycods occurs in this chapter four times against MS. 
authority,—vv. 3, 5, 7, 29. Such insertions are principally due to the 
Church lectionaries, the proper name being introduced at the com-e 
mencement of a passage selected for reading. 

8. Ady for Aédyor. The accusative inserted as the more usual 
case after elie. 

28. TaSapyviv. (N* BC &c.), Tepyeonvav (E KL &c.), Tepaonviay 
stated by Origen to be the prevailing reading. P 

81. amécredov aypas for éxirpepor muiv dmeddeiv, doubtless in- 
fluenced by Luke viii, 32. 

82. els rods xolpous (N B C*) for eis rhy dyédny Trav xolpur. 

84, tmravrnow for cuvdyrnow. See notes infra. 


1—4 A Leper 1s CLEANSED. 


St Mark i. 40—44; where this incident is placed in the course of a 
Galilean circuit, and before the return to Capernaum. St Luke 
v. 12, where the cure is placed év wig trav widewp, and precedes the 
Sermon on the Mount. With these discrepancies which meet us at 
every turn in the Gospels, it appears to be a hopeless task to construct 
a chronological arrangement of our Lord’s ministry. On the other 
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- hand such divergences of plan form the strongest evidence of the in- 
dependence of the narratives. 


3. Xerpds. St Luke has dvxip wxAxjpons Aérpas, a term implying the 
gravity of the disease. In Levit. xiii. 13, where a man appears to 
be pronounced clean if ‘ the leprosy have covered all his flesh,’ there 
is probably, as it is pointed out in the Speaker’s Commentary, a 
misconception which has caused much difficulty to commentators. 
The plague there described is not true leprosy or elephantiasis, 
but the common white leprosy. The priest shall consider and pro- 
nounce clean the plague, i.e. declare that it is not true leprosy. 
Leprosy is to bé regarded as especially symbolic of sin: (1) the be- 
ginning of the disease is almost unnoticed, (2) it is contagious (this 
point is disputed, but see in Speaker's Commentary note preceding 
Levit. xiii. 13, and Belcher, Our Lord’s Miracles of Healing, ch. 1Vv., 
alsa Meyer ad loc. who takes the same view), (3) in its worst form it is 
incurable except by the touch of Christ; (4) it separated a man and 
classed him with the dead. 


awpooexvve. The imperfect marks that persistency in prayer, which 
Jesus had just promised should win acceptance; while the leper’s 
words imply a faith which is another condition of acceptance. 

For the word see note ch. ii. 2. Kupie bears out the idea of Orien- 
tal sovereignty conveyed by the verb. In Mark the reading yovumerov 
is doubtful, St Luke has reowy émt rpbowrov. 


8. Faro. An act that would bring with it legal defilement. St 
Mark gives the motive of Jesus in the cure or\ayxvioGels, ‘from com- 
passion;’ both he and St Luke express the healing somewhat more 
vividly: ax7ndGev an’ abrod 7 Aéxpa. 

4, déye. atro. St Mark has éuBpeycyoduevos ctéBarev atrdv kal 


CLTEV. 


Spa pydevt elrps. Christ enjoins the cleansed leper to tell no one, 
thus instructing us that He would not have people converted by His 
‘miracles. Christ addresses Himself to men’s hearts, not to their eyes 
or ears. He will not fling Himself from the height of the temple to 
persuade men. But the injunction was doubtless also for the sake of 
the cured leper. It was not for his.soul’s health to publish to others 
the work that Christ had done on him, 


apooéveykov 1 aor. xpocéveyxe 2 aor. (Mark and Luke). For the 
classical use of these two aorists see Veitch sub voc. pépw. 


8 rpoottragey Motors. ‘Two birds alive and clean, and cedar wood, 
and scarlet and hyssop.’ And on the eighth day ‘two he lambs with- 
out blemish, and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish, and 
three tenth deals of fine flour for a meat offering, mingled with oil, 
and one log of oil;’ or if poor, ‘ he shall take one lamb for a trespass 
offering to be waved, and one tenth deal of flour mingled with oil for 
a meat offering, and a log of oil and two turtle doves or two young 
pigeons such as he is able to get.’ Levit. xiv. 4, 10, 21, 22. 

Dr Edersheim says of this twofold rite that the first was to restore 
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the leper to fellowship with the congregation, the second to introduce 
him anew into communion with God. 


avrots. Either (1) to the priests, or (2) to the people who were 
following Jesus; in either case to shew that Jesus came to fulfil the 
law, and as an evidence that the cure was real and complete. 


5—18. Cure or a CEenturRIoN’s SERVANT. 


St Luke vii. 1—10, where the incident is placed immediately after 
the Sermon on the Mount. The centurion sends a deputation of 
Jewish elders to Jesus, who speak of the worthiness of the centurion 
and of his love to the nation, ‘he built us a synagogue.’ St Luke 
does not introduce our Lord’s comparison between Jew and Gentile, 
and the promises to the latter. This last point is characteristic—the 
rejection of the Jews is not dwelt upon when the Gospel is preached 
to the Gentiles. This might be further illustrated from the Acts. 


5. &kardévrapxos, i.e. a captain or commander of a century— com- 
pany nominally composed of a hundred men, the sixtieth part of a 
legion in the Roman army. This centurion was probably an officer 
in the army of Herod Antipas, which would be modelled after the 
Roman fashion, and not, as is often understood, a Roman Centurion. 

This form appears to be used indifferently with the form in -xs 
which the best criticism has restored in v. 13, 


6. 6 wats. ‘Slave,’ not ‘son;’ the meaning is determined by the 
parallel passages; in Luke vii. where though the centurion himself 
uses the more affectionate term mais (v. 7), the messenger (v. 3) and the 
Evangelist (v. 10) call the servant doi)os. 


mapaAdurixes. Stricken with palsy or paralysis, a disease often free 
from acute suffering, but when it is accompanied by contraction of 
the muscles, the pain, as in this case, is very grievous. St Luke does 
not name the nature of the disease. 


Savas B apfude ct ictte ‘Terribly tortured.’ For Bdoavos see ch. 
iv. 24. The invariable practice of extracting evidence from slaves by 
torture gives BacavitecOa: the secondary force ‘to torture,’ ‘to put 
to the question.’ 

Possibly the actual experience of this poor slave suggested the word ; 
by no other could he describe to his master the agony he was en- 
during ; it. was the agony of torture, 


8. droxptOels St 6 éxardvrapxos. The argument lies in a comparison 
between the centurion’s command and the authority of Jesus. ‘If I 
who am under authority command others, how much more hast thou 
power to command who art under no authority? If I can send my 
soldiers or my slave to execute my orders, how much more canst thou 
send thy ministering spirits to do thy bidding?’ The centurion was 
doubtless acquainted with the Jewish belief on the subject of angels, 
their subordination and their office as ministers of God. 


txavds tva. The construction belongs to the consecutive and later 
use Of Ya. The classical idiom would require the infinitive. 
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9. Kal ydo, ‘for indeed.’ xai connects the reason why Christ 
should not enter more closely with the facts of the centurion’s posi- 
tion. 

wd overlay, ‘under authority,’ e.g. that of the xAapyos or 
tribunus militum: cp. Acts xxi. 32, 8s (xsAlapxos) tapadaBaw orpariuiras 
kal éxarovrdpxas. 


Totty [orpariéry]...ro SovAwm pov. Observe a distinction in the 
centurion’s orders, his soldiers come and go, i.e. march when he bids 
them. His slave he orders to do this, i.e. perform any servile work. 
In the household of the centurion Cornelius we find as here olxéra: and 
otrpariusrat (Acts x. 7). 

Mark this as the first contact of Jesus with slavery. With such 
relations between master and slave as these slavery would soon pass 
away. 

it was no express enactment of Christ, but the Spirit of Christ, 
which this centurion had caught, that abolished slavery. 


11. dvaroddy. See note ch. ii. 1. 

avakXOjcovrat, i.e. recline at a feast. The image of a ban- 
quet is often used to represent the joy of the kingdom of heaven. 
Luke xiv. 15, xxii. 29, 30; Rev. xix. 9. Cp. Isaiah xxv. 6. 


12. 1d oxdros Td é&drepov, i.e. the darkness outside the house it 
which the banquet is going on. 


6 xAavOpds kal 6 Bovypés. The article, ignored in A.V., means ‘that 
wailing and gnashing of teeth which you speak of;’ 7d Acyduevor, it 
was & common figure. 

18. Umaye, ‘go,’ the ordinary modern word in this sense, and so 
used colloquially before it was established in literary language. Cp. 
Aristoph. Rane, 174, vrdyed’ vets rijs 6500. See note ch. iv. 10. 
undyeww is especially frequent in St John’s gospel. 


14—17. Tue Cure or Peter’s MorHeEn-IN-LAW OF A FEVER, 
Mark i. 29—31; Luke iv. 38, 39. 


St Luke’s description bears special marks of scientific accuracy. 
Both St Mark and St Luke mention that the incident took place when 
“he came out of the synagogue;’ and St Mark adds that he went into 
the house of Simon and Andrew with James and John. 


14. els riv olklay Ilérpov. From John i. 44 we learn that Beth- 
saida was the city of Andrew and Simon Peter. Either then (1) they 
had changed their home to Capernaum, or (2) Bethsaida was close to 
Capernaum. 


viv wevOepdv. St Peter alone of the Apostles is expressly named 
as being married. It is however a probable inference from 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, that all the Apostles were married: ph ob Exouer ékovolay dded- 
piv yuvaixa wepid-yew ws Kat of Nowrol dwrbcrodo Kal of adeAgol Tod Kuplou 
xal Kndas. It is worthy of note that no wives or children of Apostles 
are known to Charch history. 
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BeBrAnpévny cal wupéorovoay. St Luke has cuvexouévyn wuper@ pe- 
ydAw. ouvex. is a technical word implying the ‘constraint’ of sick- 
ness ; the symptoms of mvuperds uéyas as described by ancient physicians 
resemble those of typhus fever. 


BeBAnpévny denotes the great and sudden prostration character- 
istic of this kind of fever. 


18. taro, The touch of Jesus is not mentioned in Luke. 


ag se avriv. The addition of e#éws in Mark is probably a gloss. 
St Luke however has wrapaxypynua dvactaéca. To the physician the 
completeness and suddenness of the cure proves the miraculous na- 
ture of it. 


Sunxéva. In the proper sense ef serving at table; see note ch. 
iv. 11. 


16. Adyp. Not by a touch, as in the case’ ef leprosy and fever. 
Christ never laid his hand on demoniacs. 


17. Isaiah liii. 4. 


18—22. Fitness ror Discreuesure: Luke ix. 57—62. 


St Luke names three instances, and places the scene of the inci- 
dent in Samaria. 

The instances are typical of the way in which Jesus deals with 
different characters. To one attracted by the promises of the Gospel 
and full of eagerness, Jesus presents the darker side—the difficulties 
of the Christian life; the half-hearted discipleship of the other is con- 
fronted with the necessity of absolute self-renunciation. 


19. els. To be taken in connection with érepos 5é, the first im: the 
enumeration. 


ypapparets. The accession of a Scribe to the cause of Christ must 
have appeared to the people as a great success. Language of the 
most extravagant adulation is used to express the dignity and in- 
fluence of the Scribes. Yet Jesus discourages him. No secondary 
motives are named, but the Scribe may have expected a high position 
in the kingdom: of a temporal Messiah. We are not told whether, 
thus brought face to face with privation and hardship, he was daunted 
like the young ruler (ch, xix. 16), or persevered like the sons of 
Zebedee (ch. xx. 22). | 
20. dwdeots. A word used by Piutarch and other late authors. 
Theocritus has @wAddes dpxro, 1. 115, and kvwddadka dwrevorra, xxIVv. 
83, a heteroclite plural gwAed is found. 
katackynvoces. Cp. 
‘In which all trees of honour stately stood, 
And did all winter as in summer bud, 
Spreading pavilions for the birds to bower.’ 


EK. SPENSER. 
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6 vids Tot dvOpdirov. The origin of this expression as a Messianic 
title is found in Dan. vii. 13: ‘I saw in the night visions, and, be- 
hold, one like the Son of man came with (in) the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him.’ Hence to the Jews it would be a familiar designation of the 
Messiah—the King whose ‘everlasting dominion’ is described in the 
next verse (Dan. vii. 14). (See Dr Pusey, On Daniel, Lecture m1.) 

The Hebraism may be considered in the light of similar expres- 
sions, ‘sons of light,’ ‘son of perdition,’ ‘son of peace,’ &c., in all of 
which the genitive denotes a quality inherent in the subject. Sons of 
light =the spiritually enlightened, sons of wisdom=the wise. By the 
Son of man then is meant He who is essentially man, who took man’s 
nature upon Him, who is man’s representative before God, shewing 
the possibilities of purified human nature, and so making atonement 
practicable. 

The title ‘Son of man,’ so frequently used by our Lord of Himself, 
is not applied to Him except by Stephen (Acts vii. 56), ‘I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.’ In Rev. i. 13 and xiv. 14, where the expression occurs without 
the definite article the reference to the Messianic title is not certain. 


otk eeu rot tiv KehoAry KAlvy. A saying attributed to Tib. 
Gracchus is sometimes quoted as parallel: ra wer Onpla rary "IraNlay 
veubueva Kal pwredv Exe: kal KoiTgipv dorly abraév éxdorw Kal xaradvoes: 
rots 6¢ Urép THs “IraXlas paxoudvors Kal amrobynoKxovow dépos Kal gpwrds 
dAdovu 5¢ ovdévos péreariv, Plut. p. 828, ¢. 


22. Odipar rots éavrav vexpofs. The exact force of this is not quite 
clear. The word ‘dead’ is used first in a figurative, secondly, in a 
literal sense, as in John xi, 25, 26. In a figurative sense by the ‘dead’ 
are intended those who are outside the kingdom, who are dead to the 
true life. Perhaps a brother or brothers of the disciple had rejected 
Christ, ‘let them bury their father.’ , 

St Luke, after ‘let the dead bury their dead,’ adds, ‘but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.’ 

Perhaps no incident marks more decisively the height of self-aban- 
donment required by Jesus of His followers. In this ingtance the disciple 
is called upon to renounce for Christ’s sake the last and most sacred of 
filial duties. The unswerving devotion to Christ is illustrated in the 
erslear passage (Luke ix. 62) by ‘the man who puts his hand to the 
plough.’ . 


23—27. Tue Storm on THE Laxe. Mark iv. 35—41; Luke viii. 
2225. 


St Mark, as usual, adds some interesting details: ‘it was evening— 
there were other boats with Him—a great storm (AatAay) of wind— 
the waves beat into the boat—He was asleep on the cushion (76 mpoc- 
xepéAacoyv) in the hinder part of the boat.’ 


With all these points of difference in seven short verses, how can it 
be said that St Mark’s Gospel is an abridyment of St Matthew’s? 
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28. +d mAotov. The ship or fishing-boat, i.e, the boat which Jesus 
always used. | 

24. cacpés, elsewhere of earthquakes, Luke and Mark have the 
more déscriptive AatAay. — 


avtés éxaQevSev. ‘He—the Master—continued to sleep.’ Itis the 
only place where the sleep of Jesus is named. 

The nominative of avrés is very rare in Matthew and Mark but very 
common in Luke, It has the proper classical force of contrast in this 
passage, but there is also some evidence that ad’rés was used of Christ 

1 in relation to his disciples as the Master in the sense of a’ris é&ga, 
cp. 2 Peter iii. 4; 1 John ii, 12; 2 John 6, where adrod is used_ of 
Christ without any expressed antecedent. 


25. gwoov, drokAtpefa. The brevity of speech that wastes no 
words adds to the impression of danger. Cp. ch. xxvi. 45, 46. St 
Luke has ériorara repeated. St Mark the pathetic diddoxare od pédec 
cot Sri dro\NUpeOa. Cp. with cdcov,—the aorist of earnest and instant 
request—the aorists in the Lord’s prayer. 


26. Sedrol, ‘cowardly:’ 6 d27@ poBetaba. brepBadrwy Serbs, Arist. 
Eth. Nic. ut. 7,10. The sea was a recognised test of courage, ob phy 
GANG kal dv Oaddrry...ddehs 6 dvdpetos (Arist.). Neither dvdpetos nor 
@pacds occur in N. T. Cowardice and want of faith are classed to- 
gether as grievous sins in Rev. xxi. 8, deAots kal dmloros. 


éreriunoev tots avépous. Cp. érerlunoey 7G muper@ (Luke iv. 39). 
The vivacity of Eastern speech personifies the disease as well as winds 
and waves. émirqiay, first of fixing a penalty (riu7), then of judicial 
rebuke, then of rebuke generally. 


27. ot dv@pamo. The disciples, and other fishermen who were 
also on the Lake: see account in Mark. 


28—34. THe GapaRexe Demontacs. St Mark v. 1—20; 
St Luke viii. 26—39. 


St Mark and St Luke make mention of one demoniac only. St 
Mark relates the incident at greater length and with more particu- 
larity. St Matthew omits the name ‘legion,’ the prayer not to be 
sent into the ‘abyss’ (Luke), the request of one of the demoniacs to 
be with Jesus, and the charge which Jesus gives him to tell his 
friends what great things the Lord had done for him, 


28. TaSapnvev. The readings vary between Tepacnviv, Tadapyvadv 
and T'epyecnvav in the Synoptic accounts. Gerasa and Gergesa are 
# forms of the same name. Gadara was some distance to the south of the 
Lake. It was, however, the capital of Perea, and the more important 
place; possibly Gergesa was under its jurisdiction. Gergesa is identi- 
fied with the modern Khersa; in the neighbourhood of which ‘rocks 
with caves in them very suitable for tombs, a verdant sward with 
bulbous roots on which the swine might feed’ (Macgregor, Rob Roy), 
and a steep descent to the verge of the Lake, exactly correspond with 
the circumstances of the miracle. (See Map.) 
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tmijvryncav. The force of Jrd in this word may be illustrated by 
vroxplyecOat, ‘to answer back,’ vrodoy!ferGa, ‘to reckon on the opposite 
side’ (per contra), vroorpégew, ‘to turn in an opposite direction; ’ here 
bwravray is to meet from an opposite direction. vrwyocla and vwrori- 
paoOa are similar instances of the use of urd cited by Riddell, Plato, 
Apol. Socr., Digest. 131. oo 


‘pynpetov. Tombs hewn out of the mountain-sides formed con- 
venient dwelling-places for the demoniacs. 


29. tod mxpafay. Cp. Verg. Aen. rv. 490, Mugire videbis | sub 
pedibus terram; but ldo) in Hellenistic Greek is little more than a 
vivid transitional particle, drawing attention to what follows. 


$1. Salpoves. The masculine form occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
In the parallel passages Mark v. 12 and Luke viii. 29, the best 
criticism rejects this form. It is an interesting instance of the 
tendency with copyists to assimilate parallel passages even in minor 
particulars. 


$2. ov xpynpvov. Translate, the steep place. The slope of Gergesa, 
familiar to Matthew and to the readers of his Gospel. 


- 33. of 8t Béckovres. It does not appear whether these were Jews 
or Gentiles, more probably the latter; if the former, they were trans- 
gressing the law. 


(1) This narrative may be regarded as a signal instance of 
peravoa, or change from the old evil state to the new life. (2) It 
recalls the connection between sin and disease. The majority of 
cases of mania may be traced to sins of impurity; the impurity ex- 
pelled, the man becomes sound in body as well asin mind. (3) The 
destruction of the swine should present no difficulty. The same God, 
who, for purposes often hidden, allows men to die by thousands in 
war or by pestilence, here, by the destruction of a herd of swine, en- 
forces a moral lesson which the world has never forgotten. 


34. Swag peraBy. The motive for the request was fear lest a 
greater disaster should follow (Meyer). 


CHAPTER IX. 


2. dodlevra for d¢déwyrac. This important change (see notes 
infra) 18 supported by N B and Origen, and is adopted by the 
leading editors. In Luke v. 23, dgéwyra: is unquestioned. 

5. byape for Eyecpac. An example of itacism, errors arising from 
similarity of sound. ‘In all the passages in which &yepe occurs, 
there is found, as a different reading, éyeipa:.’? (Meyer.) 


8. &boByOncav. ebatpacay of textus receptus is a gloss. 


13. els perdvoay after xadéoar. An insertion due to the parallel 
passage, Luke v. 32. The tendency to harmonise is a frequent source 
of error. 
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vere pyOn, the true reading for éve8pyjoaro, is an in- 
sons orms of the middle voice gradually giving place to 
- passive forms. In modern Greek there is no middle voice. 


35. The words év rg A\ag limiting the action to Israel, are rightly 
elided after poadaxtay. 


36. éoxvApévor. A certain change for éxAduuévot. 


épnpévor, for épprupévor, in accordance with the more ancient MS§; 
but D* has pepiupévor. 


1—8. CurRE or a MAN AFFLICTED WITH PaRALysIs. 
Mark ii. 1—12; Luke v. 18—26. 


Both St Mark and St Luke notice the crowding of the people to hear 
Jesus, and narrate the means by which the sufferer was brought into His 
presence, 


1. ets wAotoy. In such adverbial expressions the article is often 
absent, as els olkov. Cp. English ‘ to take ship,’ ‘ to go home.’ 


viv Slav addy. Capernaum, the city where He dwelt, thus 
designated here only: cp. xacros els thy éavrod wédw (Luke ii. 8), 
his ancestral city. 


2—6. When Jesus said ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’ the young 
man did not immediately rise (see v. 7). Instantly the Scribes 
thought with a sneer ‘this fellow blasphemes,’ i.e. pretends to a 
divine power which he does not possess. They said in their hearts it 
is easy to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven,’ let him say, ‘Arise, and 
walk,’ then we shall discover his blasphemy. Jesus answers their 
thoughts. His words are not ‘whether’ as in A.V., but ‘why is 
it easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee, than to say, Arise, and 
walk?? In truth it was not easier to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven 
as Jesus says those words, for to say them implied the cure of soul and 
of body too; but in order to convince the Scribes of His power He adds 
the words, ‘Arise, and walk;’ and implicitly bids them infer that the 
inner work of forgiveness had as surely followed the first words as the 
outward and visible result followed the command to rise and walk. 


2. mapadurixdy, not in this case devs Bacavfouevos (see ch. viii, 
6), therefore suffering from a less severe type of paralysis. 


viv won avroy: the faith of those who brought him as well as 
_ own. Cp. Mark ix, 23, 24, 


iblevrar, ‘are being forgiven,’ for ddéwvra: of received text (see 
Crit. Notes). Comp. with this passage John xx. 23, where ddéwvrat 
is the true reading for ddlevra of the received text. The reversal 
of the readings in the two cases is important. With the divine 
Saviour the act of forgiveness is present and in progress, with the 
Apostles it is the spiritual gift to see, and authority to declare a 
enue passed in heaven. 


BrAacpnpety. Construction rind, els rwa, re or abs. (1) to speak 
evil of God cr of sacred things BA. els 7d wvetpa 7d dytoy, Mark iii. 29 
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and Luke xii. 10; qvayxagov Bracpnueiv, Acts xxvi. 11; Wa uh 6 
Abyos TOD Oeod Bracdyufra:, Tit. ii. 6. (2) to disparage the divine 
nature, to usurp the honour due to God, as here and generally in 
the Gospels. (3)- ‘to calumniate men’ ri Bracdnpoiua vrép ob éyw 
etxyapior® ; 1 Cor. x. 80. As a classical word BrAacgnueiv is opposed 
to evdnuedy: 80 Bracdnula, Eur. Jon. 1189, Bracpypulav ris olxerap 
épbéyiaro, ‘spake word of evil omen.’ The derivation is uncertain, 
perhaps from the same root as BAdt, PrAdfew, see Buttmann, Lez, 
sub voc. Brirrev, § 6. Others connect the word with BAdwrew, cp. ‘all 
words that may do hurt.’ 


5. eixowdérepov. A post-classical word, used only in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and bee in the comparative degree. 

6. dpdv cov miv KXivnv. The Oriental frequently spreads a mat 
upon the ground and sleeps in the open air, in the morning he rolls 
up his mat and carries it away. 


9. THe Catt or St Marrnew. Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27, 28. 


St Mark has ‘Levi, the son of Alpheus,’ 8t Luke ‘a publican 
named Levi.’ The identification of Matthew with Levi can scarcely 
be seriously disputed. The circumstances of the call are precisely 
similar as narrated by the Synoptists; and it was too usual for a Jew to 
have more than one name for this difference to be a difficulty. Probably 
the name Matthew, ‘Gift of Jehovah,’ was adopted by the Apostle 
when he became a follower of Jesus. 


twapdyev. ‘As he passed by,’ not passed forth, as A. V. 


7rd tredAdvriov, the toll- or custom-house. For a longer notice of the 
call of St Matthew, see Introduction. 


10—13. A Meaz In THE Evancexist’s Hovuss. Mark ii, 15—17; 
- buke v. 29—32. 

10. «al éyévero. See note, ch, xi. 1. 

dvaxeto@at, late in this sense for the classical xaraxeioPa, ‘to 
recline at table.’ 

év ry olklg. St Luke says ‘and Levi made him a great feast,’ 
which makes it clear that the meal was in Levi's house. 

arodXol TreA@var. The fact that the tax-gatherers were numerous 
enough to form-a large class of society points significantly to the 
oppression of the country. dyaprwdol, men of impure lives, or 
esteemed impure by the Pharisees. . 


11. tSdvres of Dapicator.. The Pharisees were not guests, but 
came into the house,—a custom still prevalent in the East. A traveller 
writes from Damietta, ‘In the room where we were received, besides the 
divan on which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came 
in and took their place on those side-seats, uninvited and yet un- 
challenged. They spoke to those at table on business, or the news of 
the day, and our host spoke freely to them. ‘We afterwards saw this 
custom at Jerusalem...first one and then another stranger opened the 
door and came ‘in, taking seats by the wall. They leaned forward 
and spoke to those at table.’ Scripture Manners and Customs, p. 185. 
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Avarl «.r.A. St Mark represents the question to be asked by of 
ypaypare’s Tay Papicalwy, St Luke by of Dapicato: cal of ypauparecs 
aurayp. 

12. ot toxvovres «.t.A. There is a touch of irony in the wor1s. 
They that are ‘whole’ are they who think themselves whole. So 
below, the ‘righteous’ are those who are righteous in their own 
eyes. 

13. wopevOévres pddere. A translation of a common Rabbinical 
formula. 


*EXeos OAw. ‘I desire mercy.’ I require mercy rather than sacrifice, 
Hosea vi. 6. It is a protest by the prophet against the unloving, 
insincere formalist of his day. It is closely parallel to our Lord’s 
injunction, ch. v. 23, 24. Sacrifice without mercy is no acceptable 
sacrifice. To love sinners is a better fulfilling of the law than to 
stand aloof from them. See note ch. xii. 7, where our Lord again 
quotes these words. 

The neuter form &reos is late: cp. xara 7d wdotros corrected from 
Kara Tov wAovrov, Phil. iv. 19. 


xadéoat. The underlying thought is invitation to a banquet; the 
word has a special significance in the circumstances: cp. the important 
Christian derived terms xdfjors, (1) ‘the invitation,’ 2 Pet. i. 10; 
(2) the body of the ‘called,’ 1 Cor. i, 26, and xAnrés as Rom. i. 1, 
KAnTos ardéarondos. 

It was from scenes like this that Jesus was named ¢dyos xal 
olvorérns TeAwvay plros kal duaprwrav, ch. xi. 19. 


14—17. A Quzstion asouT Fastina. Mark ii. 18—22; 
Luke v. 33—39, 


It is not quite clear whether this further incident took place at Levi’s 
feast. St Luke leads us to draw that inference. 


15. of viol rod vupdovos. See note, v. 6. ‘The children of the 
bridechamber’ were the bridegroom’s friends or groomsmen who 
went to conduct the bride from her father’s house (see note, ch. xxv. 1). 
The procession passed through the streets, gay with festive dress, and 
enlivened with music and joyous shouts, and with the brilliant light 
of lamps and flambeaux. With the same pomp and gladness the bride 
was conducted to her future home, where the marriage-supper was 
prepared. 


6 vupdlos. The Jews symbolised the ‘ congregation’ or ‘church’ 
by the image of a bride. Jesus sets himself forth as the Bridegroom of 
the Christian Church. See Herschell, Sketch of the Jews, pp. 92—97. 


Srav amap0y. ‘For the first time in this gospel Jesus alludes to his 
death. 


vyorevcovow. Herschell (quoted in Scripture Manners and Cus- 
toms) observes that many Jews who keep voluntary fasts, if invited 
to a marriage are specially exempted from the observance of them. 
Jesus first gives a special answer to the question about fasting. There 
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is a time of sorrow in store for my disciples when fasting will have a 
real meaning, now in my presence they can but rejoice. Note that 
fasting and mourning are regarded as quite synonymous, This they 
are to the perfectly sincere only. The words of Jesus are true also of 
Christian experience. There are joyous times when the presence of 
Christ is felt to be near. Then fasting would be out of harmony. But 
there are also seasons of despondency and depression, when Christ 
seems to be taken away, when fasting is natural and appropriate. 


16. ovSes 84, but no man. The particle dé is omitted in A.V.; 
it marks a turn in the argument which is indicated still more 
clearly in Luke (v. 36), E\eyer 52 xal wapaBody wpos avro’s. The 
words of Jesus here take a wider range. He says in effect to John’s 
disciples: ‘Your question implies ignorance of my teaching. My 
doctrine is not merely a reformed Judaism like the teaching of John 
and Pharisaism, it is a new life to which such questions as these con- 
cerning ceremonial fasting are quite alien.’ 

dyvapov, ‘new;’ literally, uncarded, from yvdrrw. The old 
garment is Judaism. Christianity is not to be pieced on to Judaism 
to fill up its deficiencies, This would make the rent—the divisions 
of Judaism—-still more serious. 


ox(opa is used of the ‘schisms’ in the Corinthian Church, 1 Cor. 
i, 10, and has so passed into ecclesiastical language. 


17. otvov véov els doxods wadatovs. The Oriental bottles are ekins 
of sheep or goats. Qld bottles would crack and leak. This may be 
regarded as a further illustration of the doctrine taught in the pre- 
ceding verse. But it is better to give it an individual application. 
The new wine is the new law, the freedom of Christianity. The new 
bottles are those fitted to live under that law. The old wine is 
Judaism, the old bottles those, who trained in Judaism, cannot receive 
the new law, who say ‘the old is better’ (or ‘ good’), Luke v. 39. 

Our Lord’s answer then is threefold, (1) specially as to fasting, 
(2) as to Christianity in regard to Judaism, (3) as to individuals 
trained in Judaism. 

(1) This is a joyous time, nota season for fasting, which is a sign 
of sorrow. 

(2) Christianity is not a sect of Judaism, or to be judged accord- 
ing to rules of Judaism. 

(3) It is not every soul that is capable of receiving the new and 
spiritual law. The new wine of Christianity requires new 
vessels to contain it. 


el 88 prye, ‘otherwise.’ Literally, ‘unless he acts thus.’ Cp. Epict. 
Diss. 1. 15, ovx éwayyédrerat pn Pirocodla trav éxrés re wepimoujoev 
TQ avOpwry el 5é wh x.7.d., Where ef 5@ uin=nist ita esset ut ego dico. 
(Schweighiuser). 

otvoy véov. ‘New wine,’ i.e. wine of this vintage. doxods xawvov's, 
‘new skins,’ i.e. that have not been used before; cp. xawdy uynpeiov, a 
sepulchre that had never been used, not one that had been lately 
hewn out; véa d:a04ny, a covenant that is quite recent; caw? dcab7xn, 
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one that is distinct from the old covenant. See Trench, Synonyms, 
part 2, § 10. 


1s—26. THe Davauter or Jarrnus, 18, 19 and 23—26; Mark v. 
2224 and 35—43. Luke viii. 41, 42 and 49—56. 


THe WOMAN CURED OF AN IssvuE oF Bioop, 20—22. Mark v. 25—34; 
Luke viii. 43—48. 


Related with more detail by St Mark and St Luke. She had spent 
all her living on physicians. Jesus perceives that virtue has gone out 
of him, The woman tells all the truth before the people. 


18. dpyov. From Mark and Luke we learn that he was a chief 
ruler of the synagogue (dpx:ourd-ywyos, Mark), Jairus by name. % Ouvyd- 
Typ pov. Td Guydrpidy wov (Mark). Ouydrnp pmovoyerys (Luke), dpre 
éreredrnoer, eoxdrws Exe (Mark). daé6vnoxev (Luke). 

20. tov kpacméSov. See ch. xiv. 36 and xxii. 5. 


21. Bdeyev ydp dv éavrq. The imperfect denotes intensity of feel- 
ing, ‘she kept saying over and over to herself.’ 


22. Eusebius (H. E. vir. 18) states that in the city of Cesarea- 
Philippi stood a bronze statue of this woman kneeling before the 
Saviour, who was represented extending his hand to her. 


33. St Mark and St Luke mention the message to Jairus on the 
way, that his daughter was already dead, and name the three disciples 
whom 'Jesus permits to enter the house with him. 


Tovs aiAnrds. The minstrels are mentioned by St Matthew only. 
Lane (Modern Egyptians) says ‘the women of the family raise the 
cries of lamentations called ‘welweleh’ or ‘wilwal;’ uttering the most 
piercing shrieks and calling upon the name of the deceased.’ The 
employment of hired minstrels for funeral lamentations seems to 
have been universal in the ancient world. Cp. Cantabat mestis tibia 
Suneribus, Ov. Trist. v. 1.14; rl we 6 kwxurds bud dvlvno, Lucian, de 
luctu. 10. ‘Even the poorest among the Israelites will afford her not 
less than two pipes and one woman to make lamentation.’ (Talmud.) 


rdv dxXov OopvBovpevov. To join in lamentation for the dead and 
to assist in the preparation for the funeral rites were reckoned among 
the most meritorious works of charity. 


24. tdKopdov.oy. Diminutive of affection. This form is rejected 
by the Atticists in favour of xéptov, xoplicov, xoploxyn, Koploxiv. It is 
frequent in Epictetus, Lucian, and other late authors. See Lob. 
Phryn. 73, and Sturz, De dial. Maced, p. 42. 


od ydp améGavey dAAd KalevSea. These words are reported without 
variation by the three Synoptists; it is open to question whether they 
ought not to be taken literally. For although xopaicOa is frequently 
used both by classical authors and in the N.T. of the sleep of death, 
it is doubtful whether this metaphorical sense is ever attached to 
xaeddew in the N.T. or elsewhere. Adjgupos 6 @ldros quay Kexol- 
pytas (not ckadevder) John xi. 11; xal robro elarwv éxoiuyOy, Acts vii. 60. 
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The Jews also spoke of death as sleep, but it is clear that in this in- 
stance they understood Jesus to speak of natural sleep. 


xareyéAov. For the force of xara cp. xaragudeiv, ch. xxvi. 49; Acts 
xx. 37, and Thue. 111. 83, xarayedacOerv jpavicdn. 


25. d€eBAr@n 6 SxXos. The crowd which paid no regard to the 
repeated bidding (fcyev, v. 24, imperf.) of Jesus was now thrust forth. 


27—31. A CuRE oF Two Buinp MEN. 


Peculiar to St Matthew. Archbp. Trench alludes to the fact that 
cases of blindness are far more, numerous in the East than in Western 
countries. ‘The dust and flying sand enter the eyes, causing inflam- 
mations...... the sleeping in the open air, and the consequent exposure 
of the eyes to the noxious nightly dews, is another source of this 
malady.’ 

27. vids AavelS. See note ch.i. 1. The thought of the kingdom 
of heaven had been closely linked with the reign of a son of David, but 
doubtless with many Jews the glory of the Asmonean dynasty (the 
Maccabees) and the established power of the Herods had tended to 
obscure this expectation. To have clung to it was an act of faith. 


28. For val see Bp. Ellicott on Phil. iv.3. Here of assent to a 
question, as ch. xvii. 25, and as always in John. Sometimes of assent 
to a statement, as ch. xv. 27, or strongly asseverative as always in 
Juuke and ch. xi. 9, 26. 


30. éyBpipacbar. Lit. ‘to roar,’ leonis voce uti (Schleusner), then 
(1) ‘to charge with vehement threats:’ cp. ef cv Bpeyunoao, Aristoph. 
Knights, 851, where the Scholiast explains the word rd dpylfeoOac xal 
dwedeiy, implying ‘fretful impatience,’ (Jebb on Soph. Ajax, 322); 
(2) ‘to enjoin strictly’ (here and Mark i. 43); (3) to be loudly indig- 
nant (Mark xiv. 5). In John xi. 33, éveBpiunoaro re wvevpare pro- 
bably means, ‘felt widignation in his spirit,’ possibly, expresssd 
indignation, ‘ groaned in his spirit;’ so also John xi. 38. 


32—34. Cunm or A Dump Man possEssED BY AN EVIL SPIRIT. 
St Luke xi. 14, 18. 


33. &PAnBévros rod Sarpovlow An expression like this raises the 
question of demoniacal possession. We ask whether the instances 
described by the Evangelists point to forms of disease recognised in 
modern medical practice or to a distinct class of phenomena. 

Jewish belief indeed appears to have attributed diseases, cases of 
insanity and even bodily infirmities such as dumbness, to the agency 
of indwelling personal evil spirits or dauéma. The distinguishin z 
feature of such demoniacal possession may be described as the phe- 
nomenon of a double consciousness. The occult spiritual power be- 
came as it were a second self ruling and checking or injuring the 
better and healthier self. 

But on the other hand the use by the evangelists of a word or ex- 
pression with which a theory is bound up, or even vivid and pic- 
turesque description in accordance with it, does not necessarily imply 
their acquiescence in that theory much less the actual truth of it. 
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Accordingly the adoption of the word da:usmov and its cognates can- 
not be considered as decisive on the point of the real existence of per- 
sonal spiritual agents in disease. A hundred words and phrases im- 
plicitly containing false theories, are yet not rejected by correct 
thinkers. Christ left many truths to come to light in the course of 
ages, not needlessly breaking into the order by which physical facts 
are rev : 

At the same time not only is there nothing in the result of science 
(which does not deal with ultimate causes) inconsistent with some 
form of the belief in demoniacal possession, but certain phenomena 
of madness and infatuation are more naturally described by the words 
of the evangelists in their accounts of demoniacal possession than by 
any other; and our Lord’s own words, ‘This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting,’ seem more than a mere concession to vulgar beliefs; 
for it is obvious a less definite expression might have been used if the 
belief itself was mistaken. 

In the classical writers da:udvcos is used of acts, agencies, or powers 
that lie beyond human control or observation. . Demosthenes e.g. in a 
striking passage speaks of the divine power or force which he some- 
times fancied to be hurrying on the Hellenic race to destruction: é7e- 
AnAvoe kal Todro PoBeisAar, wy Te Sabvioy ra mpdypara éA\avyy, Phil. 
mr. § 54. Of the return of Orestes, Electra says dacuoveoy TlOny’ éyw, 
Soph. £1.1270. The da:udrrav of Socrates was the divine warning voice 
which apart from his own reasoning faculties checked him from enter- 
ing upon dangerous enterprizes. Again daudvioy had the meaning of 
a divine being or agent, a divinity or demi-god. The enemies of 
Socrates in their indictment used the word in this secondary sense 
not intended by him. He was charged with introducing xawa daudna 
(cp. Acts xvii. 18). Itis in this sense of demigods or intermediate 
divine agencies that dauona is used 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, where the argu- 
ment is obscured by the rendering of the A.V. ‘devils,’ As a classical 
word da:novcov never means ‘ evil spirit.’ 


$4. Ueyov. ‘Used to say;’ this was their habitual argument. 
The answer to it is given, ch. xii. 25—30. 


35—88. Tur PrracnHine or Jesus. THe Harvest oF THE WoRLD. 


This passage forms the preface to the mission of the twelve. The con- 
nection points to a regular sequence of thought in St Matthew’s plan. 
The work of Christ is described as the model for the work of the 
twelve; cp. v. 35 with ch. x. 7, 8. The pity of Jesus for the lost and 
shepherdless flock was the motive for the mission; ep. v. 36 with ch. 

x. 6. The thought of the harvest of God and the labourers, vv. 37 and 
38, is raised again in the charge ch. x.10. The A.V. unfortunately 
translates épydrns by ‘labourer’ ix. 37, and ‘ workman’ x. 10. 

35. vooov...paraklay. See ch. iv. 23. 

36. towdayxvicby. orddyxva=the nobler organs, heart, liver, 
lungs, then specially the heart as the seat of various emotions. In a 
literal sense Acts i. 18; in the sense of ‘ pity’ frequent in St Paul’s 
epistles. In the classics the meaning is extended to other feelings: uy 
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mpos dpyi orddyxva Oepunvys, Aristoph. Rane, 844. dvdpds omdrdyx- 
vow éxpadeww, Kur. Med. 220. The verb, which is post-classical, is con- 
fined to the sense of ‘feeling pity,’ and occurs in the Synoptic Gospels 
only. 

érxvApévor. ‘Worn out, harassed.’ The literal meaning of oxt)- 
Aecy is ‘ to flay,’ then to ‘ vex,’ or ‘ harass,’ ri ére oxtddAXets Tov StddoKa- 
doy, Mark v. 35. It is a striking instance of the softening and re- 
fining process in the meaning of words: cp. épev-yopat, xoprdtw. 

pippévor. Hither (1) ‘ prostrate,’ or (2) ‘neglected,’ set at naught 
by the national teachers. 


pt Exovra. ‘When they have no shepherd,’ the condition that ex- 
cites pity is expressed by j7j, ovx é€xovra would indicate the fact 
simply. 

$7. 6 pav Oepropds wodvs. The same expression occurs Luke x. 2 
on the occasion of sending forth the Seventy: cp. also John iv. 35, 
Geacacbe ras Xwpas, bre Nevxal elow wpds Oeproudy H5n. 


38. diws &Bady. The verb éx8ddXewv, to thrust forth, send out, 
denotes the enthusiastic impulse of mission work: cp. Mark i. 12, rb 
wvedpa éxBddde abrov els THv Epnuov—driveth him like a wind ; and 
Matt. xiii. 52, of the enthusiastic teacher, Saris éxBdddNe éx Tod On- 
cavpot atrod Kawa cat madaud. 


CHAPTER X. 


3. @oaSSaios (NX B and several versions). The other reading Acf- 
Batos has however the authority of D, ‘and it is difficult to account 
for the presence of the word (which occurs here only) unless it was the 
original reading. 

8. vexpous éyelpere (NX B C D), omitted in most of the later uncials 
and by many cursives and versions. Tischendorf has replaced the 
words in his text, ed. 8, 


25. érexddcoav, a certain correction for éxdAecay. For the dif- 
ference of meaning see notes infra. 


28. daroxrevvévrov. Reduplication of consonants was character- 
istic of the Alexandrine dialect; Sturz (de dial. Al. et Mac. p. 1) 
quotes as instances, duaprdvwew, POdvvev, xaraBévvew, &c. 


41. Arypweras (N BC D). The non-assimilation of consonants 
was also characteristic of the Alexandrine dialect, as evyts, atvnerabe, 
ouvwaret. On the other hand assimilation takes place i in the Alexan- 
drine dialect in the case of », contrary to the usage of other dialects, 
as dupéoy, éu Iidpw ey KuBérous, though, as might be expected, the 
MSS. differ considerably in these readings (Sturz, 130—134). 
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Tue Mission of THE TWELVE 1—4, AND THE CHARGE TO THEM, 
5—42. Mark iii, 14—19, and vi. 7—13. Luke vi. 12—16; ix. 1—6. 


1. tots Sa8exa padyrds. The first passages in St Mark and St 
Luke record the choice or calling of the Twelve, this chapter and 
Mark vi. and Luke ix. narrate the mission or a mission of the dis- 
ciples. Possibly they were sent forth more than once. The number 
twelve was doubtless in reference to the twelve tribes of Israel, which, 
as the type of the Christian Church, survive unbroken and undispersed. 


véoov...padtaklay. See note ch. iv, 23, and ix. 35, 


3. droordéd\wy, the only passage in this Gospel where the word 
occurs. The literal meaning, ‘sent forth,’ or ‘envoys,’ though 
scarcely recognised by classical authors, was not new. It seems to 
have been a ‘title borne by those who were despatched from the 
mother city by the rulers of the race on any foreign mission, 
especially such as were charged with collecting the tribute paid to 
the temple service’ (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 90). The title of dwécrodun 
was given in a special sense to the Twelve, but was not confined to 
them. Matthias was added to the number of the twelve, Paul was 
‘called to be an apostle,’ James the Lord’s brother, and Barnabas, 
are designated by the same title. It had even a wider signification : 
cp. among other passages Rom. xvi. 7. The name is applied to 
Jesus Christ, Heb. iii. 1, xaravojoare roy dwbcrodov Kal dpxcepéa 
Tijs duodoylas nudy Xpiordy ‘Incodv. He came to do the will of Him 
that sent Him. 

There are four lists of the Apostles recorded, one by each of the 
Synoptic Evangelists, one in the Acts of the Apostles. No two of these 
lists perfectly coincide, This will be seen from the tabular view below. 


Matt. x. & Mark iii. 1& Luke vi. 14. Acts i. 1% 
1, Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Peter. 
2 Andrew, James the son of Andrew. James. 
Zebedee. 
8 Jamesthesonof John the brother of James. John. 
ebedee. Jaines. 
4. John his brother. Andrew. John. Andrew. 
6. Phili Philip. Philip. Philip. 
6. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Bartholomew, Thomas. 
7. Thomas. Matthew. Matthew, Bartholomew. 
8 Matthew the Thomas, Thomas, Matthew. 
blican. 
9. James the son of James son of James the son of James son of 
. _Alpheeus. Alpheeus. Alpheeus. Alphseus. . 
10. Lebbeeus sur- Thaddeeus. Simon Zelotes. Simon Zelotes. 
named Thaddzous, 
11, Simon the Simon the Cananite. Judas (son) of James. Judas (son) of James. 


Cananite. 
12, Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. 


It will be observed from a comparison of these lists that the twelve 
names fall into three divisions, each containing four names which re- 
main in their respective divisions in all the lists. Within these di- 
visions however, the order varies. But Simon Peter is placed first, 
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and Judas Iscariot last, in all. Again, Philip invariably heads the 
second, and James the son of Alpheus the third division. The 
classification of the apostolate is the germ of Christian Organisation. 
It implies diversity of work and dignity suited to differences of 
intelligence and character. The first group of four are twice named 
as being alone with Jesus, Mark i. 29, and xiii. 3; Peter and the sons 
of Zebedee on three occasions, see ch. xvii, 1. 


Andrew, a Greek name; see John xii. 21, 22, where the Greeks 
in the temple address themselves to Philip, ‘ Philip cometh and telleth 
Andrew and Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.’ An incident that seems 
to point to some Greek connection besides the mere name. 


8. Philip, also a Greek name prevalent at the time, partly through 
the influence of the Macedonian monarchy, whose real founder was 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great; partly owing to its adoption by 
the Herodian family. 


Lebbeeus, Thaddeus, Jude the [son] of James, are all names of 
one and the same person. He was the son in all probability of a 
James or Jacob, not, as usually translated, brother of James. The 
name ‘Lebbeus’=‘ courageous’ from a Hebrew word (led) signi- 
fying ‘ heart.’ 

This Jude or Judas must not be confused with Jude or Judas the 
‘brother’ of our Lord; nor must James the son of Alphmus be con- 
fused with James the brother of our Lord. The ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
believed not on Him, and could not have been among His apostles. 
James and Judas were both common names, and the variety of names 
seems to have been small at this epoch. According to this theory there 
are four persons named James—(1) the son of Zebedee, (2) the son of 
Alpheus, (3) the father of Jude, (4) ‘The less’ or rather ‘the 
little’ (6 purxpés), the brother of the Lord: and three named Judas— 
(1) the brother of the Lord, (2) the apostle, son of James, (3) Iscariot. 


Matthew or Levi also was son of an Alphsus, but there is no 
evidence or hint that he was connected with James son of Alpheus. 


Bartholomew=son of Tolmai, probably to be identified with Na- 
thanael. (1) St John, who twice mentions the name of Nathanael, 
never mentions that of Bartholomew ; (2) the three Synoptists mention 
Bartholomew but not Nathanael. (3) Philip is closely connected 
with Nathanael and also with Bartholomew. (4) Lastly, Nathanael 
is mentioned with six other disciples as if like them he belonged to 
the Twelve. (John xxi. 2.) 


4. Simon 6 Kavavaios, (Aramaic Kanani, Hebr. Kannah, ‘jealous,’ 
Ex. xx. 5), or {nAwr7s, equivalent terms. The fierce party of the 
Zealots professed a rigid attachment to the Mosaic law; they acknow- 
ledged no king save God. Under Judas the Gaulonite they rose in 
rebellion at the time of the census, 

We hear of a Theudas (which is another form of Thaddeus) who 
rose in rebellion (Acts v. 36). Is it not possible that this Lebbseus or 
Jude may owe his third name to this patriot, as a Galilean might regard 
him? It may be observed that Simon (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 10, 5) and 
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Judas (Ant. xviir. 1, 1) were also names of zealous patriots who rose 
against the Roman government. 


Iscariot = Man of Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah; accordingly (if 
this be the case) the only non-Galilman among the Apostles. For 
other accounts of the name see Dict. of Bible. 


The choice of the disciples is an instance of the winnowing of Christ, 
the sifting of the wheat from the chaff. In these men the new life had 
manifested itself. Their faith, or at least their capacity for faith, was 
intense, and sufficient to bear them through the dangers that con- 
fronted them by their Master’s side. [Editor's notes on Greek text 
of St Luke’s Gospel.] 


5—42. Curist’s CHARGE TO THE APOSTLES, 


This discourse falls naturally into two divisions; of which the first 
(vv. 5—15) has reference to the immediate present, the second relates 
rather to the church of the future. The subdivisions of the first part 
are: (1) Their mission field, 5,6. (2) Their words and works, 7, 8. 
(8) Their equipment, 9,10. (4) Their approach to cities and houses, 

5. - els S8dv bvav pr dwré&\Onre. For the expression ‘way of the 
Gentiles,’ cp. ch. iv. 18, ‘the way of the sea.’ 

This prohibition is not laid on the Seventy (St Luke x. 1—16), they 
are expressly commissioned to carry tidings of the gospel to cities and 
places which our Lord Himself proposed to visit. 


alg wéAww Lapaperav. The Samaritans were foreigners descended 
from the alien population introduced by the Assyrian king (probably 
Sargon), 2 Kings xvii. 24, to supply the place of the exiled Israelites. 
In Luke xvii. 18, our Lord calls a Samaritan ‘this stranger,’ i.e. this 
man of alien or foreign race. The bitterest hostility existed between 
Jew and Samaritan, which has not died out to this day. The origin of 
this international ill-feeling is related Ezra iv. 2, 3. eir religion was 
a corrupt form of Judaism. For being plagued with lions, the Samari- 
tans summoned a priest to instruct them in the religion of the Jews. 
Soon, however, they lapsed from a pure worship, and in consequence of 
their hatred to the Jews, purposely introduced certain innovations, 
Their rival temple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyrcanus 
about 129 B.c. See Nutt’s Sketch of the Samaritans, p. 19. 


About twenty years previous to our Lord’s ministry the Samaritans 
had intensified the national antipathy by a gross act of profanation. 
During the celebration of the Passover they stole into the Temple 
Courts when the doors were opened after midnight and strewed the 
sacred enclosure with dead men’s bones (Jos. Ant. xvit1. 2, 2). Even 
after the siege of Jerusalem, when the relations between Jews and 
Samaritans were a little less hostile, the latter were still designated by 
the Jews as the ‘Proselytes of the lions,’ from the circumstance 
mentioned above. 


Samaria was the stepping stone to the Gentile world. After the 
Ascension the charge to the Apostles was to be witnesses, & re ‘Iepou- 
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cadhe xal wdoy “Iovdalg xal Dapapele xal Ews Eoxdrov rijs yijs, Acts 
i. 8. The Acts of the Apostles contain the history of this successive 
widening of the gospel. 

6. «pds td rpo8ara td dmodwActa. See note ch. ix. 36. | 


8. Aempots xalapl{ere. Leprosy is not classed with the other 
diseases. As especially symbolical of a sin-stricken man, the leper 
requires cleansing or purification. 


9.° py miedo “Do not get, acquire,’ els ras fwvas buy ‘for your 
girdles.’ The disciples must not furnish themselves with the ordinary 
equipment of an Eastern traveller. 


Xpvordy...dpyupov...xadkév. Of the three metals named the brass 
or copper represents the native currency. The coinage of Herod the 
Great was copper only. But Greek and Roman money was also 
current. The Roman denarius, a silver coin, is frequently mentioned 
(ch. xviii. 28, xx. 2). The farthing, v. 29, is the Roman as, the 16th 
part of a denarius; the Greek drachma of nearly the same value as a 
denarius, and the stater (ch. xvii. 27), were also in circulation. 


{évas. Literally, girdles or money-belts, cp. ‘Ibit eo quo vis qui 
zonam perdidit,’ Hor. Ep. 11. 2.40. Sometimes a fold of the tunic © 
held up by the girdle served for a purse, ‘quando | major avaritis 
patuit sinus?’ Juv. Sat. 1. 88. 


10. 8¥o xurdvas. See ch. v. 40. In like manner the philosopher 
Socrates wore one tunic only, went without sandals, and lived on 
the barest necessaries of life. See Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2, where Antiphon, 
‘addressing Socrates, says: {gs yodv otirws, ws oS dy els SodAos vid 
Seombry Siacriwpevos pelvee, oirla re ory Kal word wives Ta pavdrdrara 
kal iudrioy nudlecac ov pdvoy paiddoy GANA 7d adrd Oépous Te Kal xe- 
Kavos, dvurddnrés re xal dxlrwy Siaredeis. Kal pho xphuard ye ov 
AapBdves a Kal xrwpévous eddpalyer kal xexrnudvous éXevOepusrepdy Te 
kal Hdov zoe Sv. Epiphanius relates that James the Lord’s brother 
never wore two tunics but only a cloak of fine linen (siwdéva). ; 


brofijpara, ‘shoes.’ From Mark vi, 9 it appears that the apostles 
were enjoined to wear sandals (gaydakia). This, distinction is dwelt 
upon in the Talmud. Shoes were of softer leather, and therefore a 
mark of more luxurious living. Sandals were often made with soles 
: wood, or rushes, or bark of palm-trees. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc. 


ys. See on ch. ix. 35—38. 

hese directions correspond to the Rabbinical rules for approach to 
the Temple: ‘Let no man enter into the Mount of the Temple, neither 
with his staff in his hand, nor with his shoes upon his feet, nor with 
money bound up in his linen, nor with a purse hanging on his back’ 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.). In some sense this connection must 
have been meant by Christ, and present to the minds of the disciples. 
It would intensify the thought of the sacredness of their mission, and 
suggest the thought of a Spiritual Temple. 

11~2 
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12. eloepydpevor els rijv olkfav. ‘When ye are entering into the 
house,’ i.e. the house of him who is indicated as ‘worthy.’ The 
injunction to remain in the same house was, perhaps, partly to avoid 
feasting from house to house, partly for the sake of secrecy—a neces- 
sary precaution’ in after times. Such ‘worthy’ hosts of the Chutch 
afterwards were Lydia at Philippi (‘If ye have judged.me to be faithful 
to the Lord,. come into my house and abide there,’ Acts xvi. 15), 
Jason at Thessalonica, Gaius perhaps at Derbe, see Rom. xvi. 23. 
This, kind of general hospitality is still recognised as a duty in the 
East, wheré mdeed it may be regarded as a necessity. 


o 


domdcacte. ‘Salute it,’ saying ‘Peace (eipjvn) be unto you’ 
(Shalom lV’cha), the usual salutation at this day. This of course 
explains efpjvy in the next vérse. The ordinary and conventional 
salutation acquires a sacred depth ef meaning on the lips of Christ, 
Luke xxiv. 36 and John xiv.. 27.. 


14. ékrivdfare tov xovioprév, as St Paul did at Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, Acts xiii. 51. The cities of Israel that rejected the Gospel 
should be regarded as heathen. The very dust of them was a defile- 
ment as the dust of a heathen land. See Lightfoot, ad loc. 


15. Comp. ch. xi. 24. 


16—42. Tuer CuHurcno or THE FuTURE. 


(1) The Apostolic character, 16, (2) Persecution, 17—25. (8y 
Consolation—the care of the Father, 26—31. (4) The reward, 32. 
(5) The Christian choice, 33—39. (6) The hosts of the Church, 
40—42., 


16. os rpofara dy péow AUKwv] Clemens Rom. (11. 5), who quotes 
these words, adds to them: dmoxpiOels 5¢ 6 Iérpos airg Adyar, ’Eav 
ov Stacrapdiwow ol AvKor Ta dpvia; Hirev 6 ‘Inoofs r@ Ilérpy, Mh 
poBeic@woav Ta apvia rods AUKOUS peTa 7d ArOOavely aiTd. 


dpévipor ..dxépatov. The qualities required for the safety of the 
unarmed traveller. Prudence and simplicity are the defence of 
the weak. @péviyor=* prudent,’ full of precaution, possessing such 
* practical wisdom’ as Paul had when he claimed the rights of Roman 
citizenship at Philippi. But the wisdom of a serpent is often to 
escape notice. With this thought the etymology of 8¢:s agrees, 
whether it is the ‘seeing creature’ (ow- as in 8rw7a) quick to discern 
danger, or ‘the creature that hides’ (4677, a hole). Comp. the ex- 
pression in Rom. xvi. 19, @édw 6@ uuas codols elvae eis 7d ayabir, 
axepatous 5é¢ els 7d xaxév, and note the change from ¢p5vipo of the 
text to cogovs, denoting intellectual discernment of the good. The 
difference in the directions precisely meets the difference of the two 
occasions. axépaco: (kepdvyuus) Means unmixed, so ‘pure,’ ‘simple,’ 
‘sincere,’ not ‘harmless,’ as in A.V. The disciples who were ‘simple’ 
as doves might hope to share the immunity of doves. Tibullus says 
(1. 7. 17): 
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‘Quid referam ut volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palestino-sancta columba Syro. 
The epithet alba helps to explain kcépaos. 

17. «mpooéxere dwd tav dvOpwray. Perhaps with a reference to 
the serpents and the doves, which shun the approach of men; but 
comp. ch, xvii. 22, wéAdAee 6 vids Tod dvOpwmrov wapadidocbar els xeipas 
avOpuirwv. 

ouvéSpia. i.e. provincial synagogue-tribunals. See note, ch. iv. 22, 

18. yepdvas. Such as Felix and Festus at Casarea, the Praetors 
or Duumviri at Philippi. (Acts xvi. 20), the Politarchs at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 6). 

Baorcis. . As Herod Agrippa or the Roman Emperor. 

19. pa} peptpvijonre was a rl AaArjonre. Curiously enough this 
has been quoted as if it justitied want of preparation for sermons or 
addresses to a Chrigtian congregation. The direction points defi- 
nitely to the Christian ‘apologies,’ of which specimens have come 
down to us in the Acts (iv. 8—12, v. 29—32, vii. 1—53, xxvi. 2—29) 
and in the records of the Early Church. ; 


20. rdmvevpa rod watpis tpov. The Christian ‘apologist’ shall 
not stand alone. The same Spirit instructs him which inspires the 
universal Church. St Paul experienced such consolation: é» rg mpdéry 
pou dwrondoyig ovdels cuumrapeyévero...6 5¢ Kupiws po: mrapéorn, 2 Tim. 
iv. 16, 17. It is-to this work of the Holy Spirit that the word mapd- 
xAnros may be especially referred. He is the Advocate in court stand- 
ing by the martyr’s side. This is the classical force of rapd«Ayros. 

21. dSeddds...dSedpov...carip rékvoy. The history of persecutions 
for religion affords many instances of this. It is true even of civil 
disputes. Thucydides, describing the horrors of the Corcyrean se- 
dition, says (111. 81, 82), xal yap warnp maida dréxrave...xal 7d tvyyeves 
Tob éraipexod ddAoTpiwrepoy éyévero. 


éravacrricovrat. émavdcracis is defined by the Scholiast on Thuc. 
11. 39 to be Sray rives Tiwuevoe Kal pn ddtxovmevor oracidowot Kal 
exOpevowor Tots under adixnoage—inexcusable and heartless rebellion. 


22. 6 Bt vrropelvas els réXos k.7.A. Theo parallel expression Luke 
xxi. 19 is made clear by this verse, év ry vropovn vuav Krihoecde ras 
puxas vuadv, ‘ by your patience ye shall win for yourselves your souls,’ 
i.e. win your true life by enduring to the end. Comp. Rom. v. 3--5, 
cavy@ucba év rats Ovlpeow eldires Bre ny OALYrs vromovynv Karepyaserac 
n S¢ vropovy Soxeunv, 7 58 Soxyuy érwlda 7 Se €dmls ob Karacxuvee. 

cwltjcerat. ‘Shall be saved,’ shall win owrnpla. In classical 
Greek cwrnpla means, ‘safety,’ ‘welfare,’ i.e. life secure from evil, cp. 
Luke i, 71; in the Christian sense it is a life of secured happiness, 
hence ‘salvation’ is the highest sense. So cwterOai=‘ to live securely’ 
with an additional notion of rescue from surrounding danger, of owfé- 
pevot means those who are enjoying this life of blessed security. 


23. Srav 8% Sweet tpads. Such words indicate that these ‘ in- 
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structions’ have a far wider range than the immediate mission of 
thé Apostles. They are prophetic, bringing both warning and conso- 
lation to all ages of the Church. 

twos dv HOy 6 vids rot dvOpeérov. The passage in Luke xxi., which 
is to a great extent parallel to this, treats of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; and no one who carefully weighs our Lord’s words can fail to 
see that in a real sense He came in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
That event was in truth the judgment of Christ falling on the unre- 
pentant nation. In this sense the Gospel had not been preached to 
all the cities of Israel before Christ came. But all these words point 
to a more distant future. The work of Christian missions is going on, 
and will still continue until Christ comes again to a final judgment. 

24. otk tor pabyris trtp riv S&SacKadov. The disciples of Jesus 
can expect no other treatment than that which befell their Master 
Christ. The same proverb occurs in a different connection Luke 
vi. 40, where Christ is speaking of the responsibility of the Apostles as 
teachers; ‘as they are, their disciples shall be.’ 

25. dpxerdy tva, comp. ‘sufficit ut exorari te sinas.’ Plin. Such 
use of ut in Latin will illustrate and indeed may have influenced the 
extended use of ta in later Greek. 

Bed{cBovrA. Baal Zebub=‘ Lord of flies,’ i.e. ‘averter of flies,’ a 
serious plague in hot countries. By a slight change of letter the Jews 
threw contempt on their enemies’ god, calling him Baal Zebel— 
‘Lord of mire’—and lastly identified him with Satan. The changes 
from Bethel (‘House of God’) to Bethaven (‘House of naught or evil’), 
(Hos. iv. 15), from Nahash (‘ serpent’) to Nehushtan (2 Kings xviii. 4), 
and from the name Barcochab (‘Son of a star’), assumed by a false 
Messiah, to Barcozab (‘Son of a lie’), are instances of the same 
quaint humour. 

Another derivation of Beelzebul makes it equivalent to ‘Lord of the 
dwelling,’ i.e. of the abode of evil spirits. This meaning would be 
very appropriate in relation to ‘the master of the house;’ and the 
se Baalzebul is a nearer approach to the Greek word than Baal- 
zebel. 


érexaXeoay. ‘Surnamed ;’ more than ‘called’ A.V.: cp. 6 éxcxAnGels 
Oaddatos, v. 3; 6 émcxAnOels Bapvafas, Acts iv. 36. Probably the enemies 
of Jesus had actually added the name in derision. 

26. ovStv ydp tory Kexaduppévoy x.r.4. Two reasons against fear 
are implied: (1) If you fear, a day will come which will reveal your 
disloyalty; (2) Fear not, for one day the unreality of the things that 
terrify you will be made manifest. 

27. & els rd ods dkovere. Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) refers this to a 
custom in the ‘Divinity School’ of the synagogue (see ch. iv. 23), 
where the master whispered into the ear of the interpreter, who re- 
peated in a loud voice what he had heard. 


éml rv Swpdrev. Travellers relate that in the village districts of : 
Syria proclamations are frequently made from the housetops at the . 


present day. The announcement of the approaching Sabbath was 
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made by the minister of the Synagogue from the roof of an exceeding 
high house (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.) just as the Turkish ‘Muezzin’ pro- 
claims the hour of prayer from the top of the mosque. 


28. droxrevvévrov. Among other instances of this Alexandrine 
form quoted by Sturz (de dial. Mac. et Alex.) are duaprdavvew (1 Kings 
li, 25) and dvaBévvew (Deut. i. 41). See Crit. Notes, ch. x. 28. 


tov Suvdpevov...dmodécat. Hither (1) God, whose power extends 
beyond this life. Comp. Clem. Rom. Ep. 11. 4, where there is a pro- 
bable reference to this passage, od de? yuds poBetabat Tous avOpurrous 
faddov GAA roy Oeov. Or (2) Satan, into whose power the wicked sur- 
render themselves. 


év yeévvy. See note, ch. v. 22. 
oe orpov0(a, translated ‘sparrows’ (A.V.) means any kind of small 


kal ty é& atrdy «1.4. Two deductions may be drawn—(1) That 
human life is more precious in God’s sight than the life of the lower 
animals (v. 31); (2) That kindness to animals is part of God’s law. 


82. 6 joe. dv enol. Confess in me: make me the central point 
and object of his confession. 


34—39. “These verses exhibit beautifully three characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry; antithesis, climax, refrain. The first four lines 7 
voulonre...ob ofxtekol avrod, which reflect the words of Micah vii. 6, indi- 
cate the separating influence of Christianity. Note here, as in all 
great revolutions of thought, the change begins from the young. The 
separation is against father, mother, mother-in-law. The remaining 
lines indidaté the cause of division. Absolute devotion to Christ 
implies (or may imply) severance from the nearest and dearest of 
earthly ties; This is set forth in a climax of three couplets each 
ending with the refrain ovx tcrw pou dios, followed by an antithetic 
quatrain. 

Gov civ. The infinitive expressing a purpose is specially 
characteristic of this Gospel. The idea of aim is not prominent in 
the construction, as the infinitive might equally well express result. 


85. Stxdoat. drat \ey. in N.T. carries on the idea of separation 
involved in udxatpa, for which Luke in parallel passage xii. 52 has 
Stapeprop.dy. 

87. The connection is this: there will be divisions in families; My 
disciples must not hesitate to side with Me rather than with father or 
mother, or son or daughter. The new life changes the old relation- 
ships: everything is viewed now in reference to Christ, to whom His 
followers are related as mother and sisters and brethren. 

This absolute self-surrender and subordination of all meaner in- 
terests to the higher law and the one great Master find parallels in 
Greek conceptions. Hector prefers honour and duty to love of 
Andromache (JI. vr. 441 foll.). The interest of the Antigone turns on 
the conflict between obedience to the supreme law of conscience and 
the respect to human law and human relations: 
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obdé a8dvew trocotroy mouny Ta od 
xnpiyyal’ dor’ &ypanrta kaopadry Gedy 
vopipa SivacOae Ovnrdv bv0’ vrepipapeiv. 
Ant. 453. 


Thus it is that Christ sets his seal on all that is noblest in the unin- 
spired thought of the world. 


88. 8s ov AapBdvea rov oravpdv atrov. A further advance in the 
devotion and self-abandonment. required in the disciples of Jesus. 
These are deeply interesting and solemn words. The cross is named 
for the first time by the Saviour. The expression recurs ch. xvi. 24, 
following upon the announcement of the Passion to the disciples. 
By the Roman custom criminals were compelled to bear the cross to 
the place of execution. The Galil#ans would know too well what was 
meant by ‘taking the cross.’ Many hundreds had paid that forfeiture 
for rebellion that had not prospered under Judas the Gaulonite and 
others. (See Introduction, Chapter rv.) 


89. 6 eipady mv Wuxiy «7.4. yux7) embraces every form of life 
from mere vegetative existence to the highest spiritual life of the soul. 
- Sometimes this variety of meaning is found within the limits of a 
single sentence—‘He that findeth the life of external comfort and 
pleasure, shall lose the eternal life of spiritual joy; and conversely, he 
who loseth his earthly life for my sake shall find the truer and more 
blessed life in heaven.’ Even in a lower sense this is true: oréco 
bev pacrevovew Sv éx wavrds Tpdrrou ey Tots woNEMLKols OUTOL KaKWs Te Kal 
alaxpOs ws éwl rd word droOvycxovew, Xen. Cyr. Exped. 111. i. 43, 


40—42. Tue Recerrion or tHe APOSTLES AND MINISTERS OF 
JEsus CHRIST. 


In respect of poetical form, note first the ascending climax vydés... 
éue...rov méupavra éué. And then the descending climax, wrpopjry... 
dixatov...éva Tay puxpoy. The privilege rises to the highest point con- 
ceivable; the reward is not only for welcome to a prophet but for the 
slightest service to the lowliest child of God (see Bp. Jebb, Sacr. Lit., 
on the whole passage). For a similar rise and fall in a poetical pas- 
sage see ch. xx. 25—28. 


40. 6 Sexdpevos. In the sense of receiving as a teacher, and of 
welcoming as a guest, see v. 14. Whoever welcomes the Apostles 
and listens to them, listens to the voice of Jesus Christ and of God 
the Father Himself, and They ‘will make their abode with him,’ 
John xiv. 23. ; 


41. els dvopa mpodprirov. A Hebraism: for the sake of, out of re- 
gard to the prophet’s character. In translating the Hebr. /’shem the 
Hellenistic writers use indifferently es [7d] Svoua, év [rq] dvouare, éxi 
[7@] évopare. 


probov wrpoprrov. Such reward as a prophet or preacher of the 
gospel hath. 
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S{kavoy. The righteous are those who fulfil the requirements of 
the Christian law (comp. ch. i. 19), true members of the Christian 
Church—the saints. 


42. éva tuv pixpdy. The reference may be to the disciples. But 
there appears to be a gradation, in the lowest step of which are ‘ these 
little ones.’ Possibly some children standing near were then ad- 
dressed, or, perhaps, some converts less instructed than the Apostles 
had gathered round. ‘The little ones’ then would mean the young 
disciples, who are babes in Christ. The lowest in the scale—apostles 
—prophets—the saints~-the young disciples. The simplest act of 
kindness done to one of Christ’s little ones as such shall have its 
reward. 

05 (t8aros). AS aqua is understood in Latin ‘Frigida non 
desit, non deerit calda petenti.” Mart. x1v. 103. 

ov pi] dtrodéoy. ov u7) expresses an emphatic denial. ov denies the 
fact, wy the very conception of it; oJ denies a thing absolutely, 7) as 
it presents itself tous, The explanation usually given of an ellipse 
of déos éoriy fails to satisfy all instances. See Goodwin’s Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 89, 


CHAPTER XI. 


2. &d for dd0 of textus receptus on the highest evidence. 


16. The textus receptus here has xal rpocgwvoicr rots éralpas abra&y 
kal \éyovow. The authority for the correction is decisive, 


19. The change from réxvwy to épywr is not eertain, it is however 
supported by NB*, by Jerome’s testimony, and by some Versions. 


23. Here the correction is partly a question of punctuation. The 
received text has cai ov, Kasrrepvaovp, 4 €ws Tod-otpavod bywheica, Ews 
gdov xaraBiBachjoy. The best editors give the reading of this text: 


a ¢ 


but there is some authority for 7 bywOns in place of uh vYwOjoz. ; 

The earliest MSS. afford little guidance as to punctuation. ‘The 
Greek interrogation now in use (;) first occurs about the ninth 
century, and (,) used ag a stop a little later.’ Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, p. 45. 


1. JESUS PREACHES THE GOSPEL, PROBABLY UNACCOMPANIED BY 
THE TWELVE. 


2—19. ConcERNING JOHN THE Baptist. 
His message to Jesus 2—6. His position as a Prophet 7—14. His 
relation to Jesus and to his contemporaries 15—19. 
St Luke vii. 18—35. 


1. «al éyévero. A translation of a Hebrew transitional formula; 
the verb which follows (1) is sometimes connected with xal, as ch, ix. 
10, xal éyévero abroi dvaxeipévov...xat ldov, (2) sometimes, as here, has 
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no connecting particle; (3) sometimes the infinitive is used, as xa 
éyévero waparopevecOa atréy, Mark ii. 23, This formula varied by 
éyévero 5@ is especially frequent in St Luke, and does not occur in 
St John. The particular phrase xai éyévero, Gre éréXevev, is confined 
to St Matthew; see ch. vii. 28 (cuver.), xiii, 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1. (Winer, 
p. 406 c, and p. 760 e, and note 2.) 

éxetOev. The place where Jesus delivered the charge to the 
Apostles is not named. 

2. dv To Seopowrnply. At Macherus, See note, ch. xiv. 3. 

va, toya, which were not the works which John might have expected 


from a Messiah, in whose hand was the separating fan, and at whose 
coming the axe was laid at the root of the trees. 


Sta tov pabnrav. See critical note supra, and cp; Luke vii. 19. 


8. 6 épxépevos. Hebr. Habba, one of the designations of the 
RET in every age the prophet said ‘He cometh.’ See note 

i. 18. 

trepov, another—a different Messiah, whose ‘works’ shall not be 
those of love and healing. mposdexduer, probably conjunctive, ‘are 
we to expect.’ 

It is often disputed whether John sent this message (1) from a 
sense of hope deferred and despondency in his own soul; he would 
ask himself: (a) Is this the Ghrist whom I knew and whom I bap- 
tized? (b) Are these works of which I ‘hear, the works of the 
promised Messialt? or (2) to confirm the faith of his disciples, or (3) 
to induce Jesus td make a public confession of His Messiahship. (1) 
The first motive is the most natural and the most instructive. In 
the weary constraint and misery of the prison the faith of the strongest 
fails fora moment. It is not doubt, but faith wavering: ‘Lord, I be- 
lieve; help Thou mine unbelief.’ (2) The second has been suggested, 
and found support rather from the wish to uphold the consistency of 
the Baptist’s character than because it is the clearest inference from 
the text; note especially the words arayyelNare, Iwavyy. (3) The third 
motive would have been hardly less derogatory to John’s faith than 
the first. And would not our Lord’s rebuke, v. 6, have taken a different 
form, as when he said to Mary, ‘Mine hour is not yet come?’ 


5. Comp. Isaiah xxxv. 5 and lxi.1. The first passage describes 
the work of God, who ‘will come and save you.’ 

arwxol evayyeA(fovrar. In earthly kingdoms envoys are sent to 
the rich and great. Compare the thought implied in the disciple’s 
words, ‘Who then can be saved?’ If it is difficult for the rich to enter 
the kingdom, how much more for the poor? 

For the construction see Winer 287. 5, and 326.1, a. It falls under 
one or other of the following rules: (1) a verb governing dative of 
person and accusative of thing in active voice retains the accusative of 
the thing in the passive. Cp. wemlorevya 7d evayyéAtoy from mioreds 
twl r. (2) A verb governing a genitive or dative in the active has for 
subject in the passive the object of the active verb. ‘ 
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6. Kat paxdptos, «.7.A. Blessed are all who see that these works 
of mine are truly the works of the Messiah. Some had thought only 
of an avenging and triumphant Christ, 

paxdpwos. A term that denotes spiritual insight and advance in 
the true life. 

eeaveenwrt See note, ch. v. 29. In this passage cxavdant{er bax 
has the force of being entrapped or deceived by false notions, 

7—14, The position of John as a prophet. The message of the 
Baptist must have made a deep and a mournful impression on the 
bystanders. It may have caused some of them to lose their faith in 
Christ or in John, and to ask, like John, whether this was indeed the 
Christ. Jesus restores their belief in John by an appeal to their own 
thoughts concerning him. It was no fickle waverer or courtier that 
they went out to see. 

7. Some editors place the ixtterrogative after enuov, but the cor- 
rection seems harsh and unnecessary. 

xdAapov ord dvéudu oad. If the first suggestion (v. 3) be adopted, 
the words have a corroborative force. It was no waverer that ye went 
out to see—his message was clear, his faith was strong then. 

Others give the words a literal sense—the reeds on the banks of 
Jordan—and observe a climax, a reed—a mana prophet—more than 
a prophet— the greatest of thei. 

8. dv padakots yhrecpévey. Prof. Plumptre (Smith’s Bib. Dic. 1. 
1166) suggests that there may be a historical allusion in these words. 
A certain Menahem, who had been a colleague of the great teacher 
Hillel, ‘was tempted by the growing power of Herod, and with a large 
number of his followers entered the king’s service...they appeared 
publicly in gorgeous apparel, glittering with gold.’ (See Lightfoot, 
Hor. Hebr., on Matt. xxii. 16.) 

9. mwepirodrepov mpodijrov. Other prophets foresaw the Messiah, 
: the Baptist beheld Him, and ushered in His kingdom: he was the 
rely of the King: Further, John was himself the subject of pro- 
phecy. 

weprrostepov, late for riéov. As wepioods has in itself a compara- 
tive force, the form repicodrepoy is due to the redundance of expres- 
sion characteristic of the later stage of a language. 


10. yéypamra:. See note ch. ii. 5. 


od yd drocr&dow «x... Mal. iii. 1. The quotation is nearly 
a literal translation of the Hebrew, except that for the second 
person, éumpocbéy cov, the Hebrew has the first person, ‘ before me.’ 
The same change is made in the parallel passage Luke vii. 27, and 
where the words are cited by St Mark i.2. By such change the Lord 
quotes the prophecy as addressed to Himself, The gov of the N.T. 
represents the nov of the O.T. Possibly the reading is due to the. 
Aramaic Version of the Scriptures familiar to the contemporaries of 
Christ. But in any case only the divine Son of God could apply to 
Himself what was spoken of Jehovah. 
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11. 6 8% pixpdrepos. He that is less, either (1) than John or (2) 
than others. Those who are in the kingdom, who are brought nearer 
to God and have clearer spiritual knowledge of God, have higher 
privileges than the greatest of those who lived before the time of 
Christ. 

12. dard St rov tipepdv «.7.A. Another point shewing the greatness of 
John, and also the beginning of the Kingdom: it was from the time 
of John’s preaching that men began to press into the kingdom, and 
the earnest won their way in. For the preaching of John was the 
epoch to which all prophecy tended. 


Bidterar. Is forced, broken into, as a ship enters a harbour by 
breaking the boom stretched across the harbour’s mouth. Cp. Pid- 
cacGat Tov éxrdovv (Thue. vir. 72) of the Athenian fleet forcing its way 
out of the harbour at Syracuse. John’s preaching was the signal 
for men to press into the kingdom—to adopt eagerly the new rule and 
life heralded by John and set forth by Christ, 


Kal Braeral dprdftowoiy. The invaders, those who force their way 
in—the eager and enthusiastic followers of Christ seize the kingdom— 
win it as a prize of war. 


Biacral. Here only in N.TF. one other instance of its oecurrence is 
quoted (Philo, de Agricultura, p. 314, a.p, 40). Cp. the Pindaric 
. Bards. 


13. ydp gives the reason why the wonderful growth of the kingdom 
should be witnessed now. 


14. et Orere Séfacrbqt. ‘The present unhappy circumstances in 
which John was placed seemed inconsistent with such a view of his 
mission’ (Meyer). 

16. spola éorly ma8lois «.7.A. If the grammatical form of the 
comparison be closely pressed, the interpretation must be that the 
children who complain of the others are the Jews who are satisfied 
neither with Jesus nor with John. The men of the existing genera- 
tion appealed in turn to John and to Christ, and found no response 
in either. They blamed John for too great austerity, Jesus for 
neglect of Pharisaic exclusiveness and of ceremonial fasting. 

But if the comparison be taken as applicable generally to the two 
terms, it may be explained by John first making an appeal, then 
Christ, and neither finding a response in the nation. This is the 
ordinary interpretation, and certainly agrees better with the facts, 
inasmuch as Christ and John made the appeal to the nation, not the 
nation to them. 

It has been remarked that the joyous strain of the children, and the 
more genial mood of Christ, begin and end the passage, pointing to 
joyousness as the appropriate note of the Christian life. 


18. prjre do Olav pire mlvey. pre not odre, because it is not only that 
a matter of fact is stated, but the view which was taken of John’s 
conduct. 
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Demosthenes was reproached for being a water drinker, os éyw 
perv tdwp alywv elxédrws Svarpomwos xal dvoxonés elul tis AvOpwiros. Phil. 
11, 30. 

19. For this adversative use of cal, see note ch. i. 19. 


Suxatouv. Lit. ‘to make right,’ of a person to do him justicé, give 
him what he deserves, either punishment (Thuc. 1. 40, Herod. 1. 
100), or (later) acquittal: here, ‘was acquitted of folly.” The aorist 
tmarks thé résult, or is the aorist of a customary act—a meaning 
expressed by the present tense in English. 

yj copla is ‘diviné wisdom,’ Ged regarded as the All-wise. The 
conception of a persdnified Wisdom is a growth of later Jewish 
thought, bringing with it many beautiful associations of Jewish 
literature, and hallowed by the use of the word in this sense by Christ. 

dard T&v tpywy. See'critical notes, supra. dw, whieh strictly marks 
result, is used of the instrument and of the agent ia later Greek, 


Here the sense is: ‘the results justify the plan or method of divine 
providence.’ 


If. the reading of the textus receptus be taken, réxva rijs codlas= 
“the divinely wise.’ The spiritual recognise the wisdom of God, both 
in the austerity of John and in the loving mercy of Jesus, who con- 
descends to’ éat with publicans and sinners. 


20—24. THe CITieEs THAT REPENTED NOT, 


St Luke x. 183—15, where the words form part of the charge to the 
seventy disciples. It is instructive to compare the connection sug- 
gested by the two evangelists. In St Matthew the link is the rejection 
of Christ by the Jews—then by these favoured cities; in St Luke, the 
rejection of the Apostles as suggestive of the rejection of Jesus. 


2%. Xopately is identified with Kerazeh, two and a half miles N. of 
Tell Hum, The ruins here are extensive and interesting; among 
them a synagogue built of hard black basalt and houses with walls 
still six feet high. Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 347. 


BryPoaidsdv (House of Fish), either on the Western shore of the Lake 
near Capernaum (see Map); or, in case there was only one place of 
that name (see note, chap. xiv. 13), it is Bethsaida Julias, so named 
by Herod Philip in honour of Julia, daughter of Augustus. 4 


22. wArv. Connected probably with riéov, rreiv. So ‘more than,’ 
“moreover,’ ‘ further’ (Curtius, Grk. Etym.; Ellicott, Phil. i. 18; Winer, 
p. 552); or with zédas, ‘besides,’ ‘apart from this,’ ‘only’ (Hartung, 
Lightfoot, Phil. iii. 16). (1) The rendering ‘ moreover’ would suit this 
passage. (2) In others rAiv almost=d)dd, ‘notwithstanding’ (the 
additional fact being often adversative); or (3) ‘except,’ constructed 
with genitive, or ér:, or with 7. The first and last of these construc- 
tions favour the derivation from m)éov. 


23.. Kadapvactp. Seemap. Although Capernaum was truly exalted 
unto heaven in being our Lord’s ‘own city,’ the thought is rather of 
salf-exaltation. The expressions recall Isaiah xiv. 13—15. Caper- 
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naum has exalted herself like Babylon—like Babylon she shall 
be brought low. The idea that Capernaum was literally on a height 
does not appear to be borne out by facts. Both the conjectural sites 
lie ies low in the map published by the Palestine Exploration 


25—27. THE REVELATION TO ‘ BABES.’ 


St Luke x. 21—22, where the words are spoken on the return of the 
Seventy. 

The close connection between this seetion and that which follows 
has been pointed out by Dean Perowne (Expositor, Vol. vir.). In 
this section two divine moral laws are set forth: (1) The revelation 
is made to humility. (2) The revelation is made through Christ 
alone. The invitation which follows (vv. 28—30) is given (1) not to 
the self-assertion of man, but to his need and the confession of that 
need, by One who is ‘meek and lowly in heart ;’ (2) with a promise of 
rest to those, and those only, who take upon them Christ’s yoke and 
learn of Him. 

25. dtroxpiOels. This use of droxpifels, ‘answering,’ where no 
question precedes, is a Hebraism. 

a Aoyou Strictly, ‘to speak forth,’ ‘confess,’ ras duaprlas, 

ae sb Phil. ii. 11, then to ‘utter aloud’ praise or thanks, as 
ee and Rom. xiv. 11 (quoted from Is. xiv. 23), dre uol kduper way 
yévu kal rasa yhorea eomodroyncerat T@ Og. 

Tov ovpavod Kal rijs ys. The expression points to God as the 
author of law in nature and in religion. 

Ort Expupas. ‘That thou hidest,’ not by an arbitrary and harsh 
will, but in accordance with a law ‘of divine wisdom. Truth is not 
revealed to the philosophical theorist, but the humility that submits 
to observe and follow the method of nature and working of God’s laws 
is rewarded by the discovery of truth. For this use of the aorist see 
note v. 27, last clause. 

dwo wopev Kal cvverdy, for the classical construction, xpurrew 
rl Twa, OF Tt awpés rwa, There is a sense of separation in ‘conceal- 
ment’ denoted by dé. The secrets of the kingdom are not revealed 
to those who are wise in their own conceit, but to those who have the 
meekness of infants and the child-like eagerness for knowledge. In 
a special Jewish sense ‘the wise and prudent’ are the Scribes and 
Pharisees. In a purely Greek sense, cogol xal cuverolt are they to 
whom especially the apprehension of the highest truths belonged. 
codla is wisdom in its highest philosophic sense; it is the most exact 
of Bclences—dxpiPeordrn Toy émiornwyv, and is said Ly pévov Ta €x Tay 
dpxuwy eldévar ddrAG kal repi ras dipxas: adnOevew (Arist. Eth. Nic. v1. 7). 
otvvests is ‘critical intelligence,’ 

26. valéarjp. ‘Yea, Father (I thank thee), that,’ &c. Not as in 
A. V., ‘Even so, Father, ‘for,’ &c. For the nominative in place of 
vocative cp. Soph. El, 634, 

Exaipe 5) od Oipad’ y wapotcd nor. 
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evSoxla, ‘Pleasure,’ in the sense of resolve or determination (see 
note, ch. iii. 17). The divine plan of discovery and revelation is 
a subject of thankfulness. 


27. wapedé0n. Strictly, ‘were delivered.’ The A. V. translates 
the aorist by a present in this passage, by a perfect definite the 
similar expression, ch. xxviii. 18, €660n pot waoa étovola dv ovparg xal 
éxi rs yns. It is not always easy to determine the force of the aorist 
in the N. T. (1) In classical Greek the aorist is occasionally used 
where the English idiom would require the perfect definite. But in 
such cases it is not correct to say that the English perfect and the 
Greek aorist denote precisely the same temporal idea, but rather that 
in some instances the Greeks marked an action only as past where 
our idiom connects the past action with the present by the use of the 
perfect definite. (2) Again, when the Greek aorist seems to be used 
for the present, the explanation is: (a) either that the action is past, 
but only just past—a point of time expressed by the English present, 
but more accurately indicated in Greek by the use of the aorist; e.g. 
the Greeks said accurately ri f\ctas ; what didst thou say? when the 
words have scarcely passed the speaker’s lips; in English it is natural 
to translate this by the less exact ‘what sayest thou?’ (8) Or the 
action is one of indefinite frequency. Here again the English pre- 
sent takes the place of the Greek aorist. But in this idiom also the 
aorist retains its proper force. The Greeks only cared to express 
a single occurrence of the act, but from that single occurrence inferred 
the repetition of it. It will be observed that these usages are due to 
the singular (a) exactness and (f) rapidity of Greek thought. 

In later Greek some of this exactness was doubtless lost, the aorist 
coming more and more into use, being an ‘aggressive tense,’ as 
Buttmann calls it, till in modern Greek the synthetic perfect has 
disappeared. 

It is, however, possible probably in every instance in the N. T. to 
refer the aorist to one or other of the above-named classical uses, even 
where (1) the perfect and aorist are used in the same clause. Asin 
Acts xxii. 15, éwpaxas= ‘hast seen’ (the image is still vividly present 
just now— past action connected with present time); xal jKovcas, 
‘and didst hear’ (act regarded merely as past); so also in Jas. i. 24, 
Karevonoev yap éauroy Kal ameAn\vOev, the aorist marks the momentary 
act, the perfect the continuing effect. Cp. Medea, 293, ob viv ne rpwrov 
GAG wodAdats, Kpdor, | Braye ddta peydda 7’ eipyacra: xaxd, the effects 
of the evil remain now. Or (2) where the relation to the present is 
very close, as Luke xiv. 18, dypdv iydpaca...yuvaixa Eynua=‘I have 
bought...married ;’ see above uy Or (3) where viv or yur is joined to 
the aorist. Here the temporal particle denotes the present order or 
state of things as contrasted with the past, not the present moment ; 
as Col. i. 21, vurt 68 dwroxarn\Adynre [or droxarf\X\ater]. See Bp. 
Lightfoot, ad loc, Cp. 1 Peter ii. 25. 

In this passage and ch. xxviii. 18, the act indicated by the aorist is 
placed in the eternal past, where the notion of time is lost, but as an 
eternal fact may be regarded as ever present, this aspect of the aorist 
is properly represented by the English present tense. 
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émuywvdorxe., as distinguished from the simple verb, implies a fur- 
ther and therefore a more perfect and thorough knowledge. wa ém- 
yvqgs, Luke i, 4, ‘that thou mayest perfectly know.’ érlyywors is used 
especially of the knowledge of God and of Christ as being the perfec- 
tion of knowledge. Bp. Lightfoot, Col. i. 9. 


28—30. REestT FOR THE HEAVY LADEN. 


These words of Jesus are preserved by St Matthew only. The con- 
necting thought is, those alone shall know who desire to learn, those 
alone shall have rest who feel their burden. The babes are those 
who feel ignorant, the laden those who feel oppressed. 


28. Acite mpds pe. Jesus does not give rest to all the heavy 
laden, but to those of them who shew their want of relief by coming 
‘to Him. For deire see note ch. iv. 19, 


komuovTes Kal aepoptiopévor. Answering through parallelism to 
the last line of the stanza—é ydp {vyés x.7.A.. The figure is from 
beasts of burden which either plough or draw chariots, wagons, &c., 
for which xomayres and {vyds are appropriate words; or else carry 
burdens (oprta). 

29. pddere dt’ gov. Le. ‘become my disciples;’ an idea also con- 
veyed by the word ¢vyés, which was used commonly among the Jews 
for the yoke of instruction. Stier quotes from the Mishna, ‘ Take 
upon you the yoke of the holy kingdom.’ Men of Belial=‘ Men with- 
out the yoke,’ ‘ the uninstructed.’ 


Sre mpais ely kal ratrevos ry KapSlq, The character of Jesus de- 
scribed by Himself: cp. 2 Cor. x. 1, wapaxad@ buds dia THs wrpgiryros 
kal ércecxelas roo Xpicrod. It is this character that brings rest to the 
soul, and therefore gives us a reason why men should become His 
disciples. ‘ 

dvdtravowy rats Wuxats tpov. Cp. Jer. vi. 16, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls. But they said, We will not walk therein.’ 

tats Puxais] Not relief from external bodily toil. 

30. 16 hoprloy pov éladpoyv éoriv. Contrast with this the burden 
of the Pharisees, ch, xxiii. 4, dopria Bapéa [kal dvoBdoraxra]. 


CHAPTER XII. 


4 <dfor ots. 6. petfov for pelfwy. 7. &dreos for Zeov; in these 
instances the textus receptus represents an unauthorised change to an 
easier construction or a more usual grammatical form. 

$1. The omission of rofs dv@pwros after ovx ddeOfoerac is on the 
authority of the leading editors and has the sanction of the oldest 
MSS. and several versions. But, with the exception of 8 B, all the 
important Uncials contain the words, and their retention gives weight 
and solemnity to the clause. 


33. is kapdlas after Oncavpod is rightly rejected as a gloss. 
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/ 
-1—13. Tue OBsERvVANCE oF THE SABBATH. 


1. The disciples pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath. 2. A man 
with a withered hand cured on the Sabbath. 


St Mark ii. 23—28, iii. 15; St Luke vi. 1—11. 


1. dropetOn. St Luke has the less classical éyévero d:arropeverOat. 

rots odBBacw. For the form as if from a sing. odfSBas -aros see 
Winer 73. 1d cdSBaroy and ra cdB8Bara, whether in singular or plural, 
mean (1) the sabbath, év 7g caSBSdry, Luke vi. 7. Spe 5¢ caBBdrov, 
Matt. xxviii. 1. (2) The week, rpwry caBBdrov, Mark xvi. 9. els 
play caBBarwy, Matt. xxviii. 1, 


érelvacav. A late form for érelyycay. So wewdy and rewg for 
Attic rewjv and reav7z. 


Yptavro rl\Xav ordxvas. The Pharisees, who seem to have been 
watching their opportunity, make the objection as soon as the dis- 
ciples began what by Pharisaic rules was an unlawful act. 

2. 8 ov« Eeorw rovev dy caBBary. This prohibition is a Pharisaic 
rule not found in the Mosaic Law. It was a principle with the 
Pharisees to extend the provisions of the Law and make minute regu- 
lations over and beyond what Moses commanded, in order to avoid 
the possibility of transgression. To pluck ears of corn was in a sense, 
the Pharisees said, to reap, and to reap on the Sabbath day was for- 
bidden and punishable by death. These regulations did in fact male 
void the Law; e.g. the result of this particular prohibition was to con- 


_ travene the intention or motive of the Sabbath. If sabbatical obser- 


vances prevented men from satisfying hunger, the Sabbath was no 
longer a blessing but an injury to man. 


8. Ahimelech, the priest at Nob, gave David and his companions 
five loaves of the shewbread (1 Sam. xxi. 1—7). ‘It is no improbable 
conjecture that David came to Nob either on the Sabbath itself, or 
when the Sabbath was but newly gone.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad 
loc. 


4. tos dprovs tis wpolicews. Literally, ‘loaves of the setting 
forth,’ i.e. the bread that was set forth in the sanctuary. It was also 
called ‘continual bread’ as being set forth perpetually before the 
Lord, hence the Hebrew name, ‘bread of the presence.’ Twelve loaves 
or cakes were placed in two ‘piles’ (rather than ‘rows,’ Lev, xxiv. 6) 
on the ‘pure table’ every Sabbath. On each pile was put a golden 
cup of ary ee See Exod. xxv. 30; Lev. xxiv. 6—8; Josephus, 
Ant. 111. 10. 7. 


“~~ 


tis tpoldcens. This use of the attribute genitive is very frequent 


‘in the Hebrew language, which has few adjectives in proportion to the 


substantives. Adjectives of material are almost entirely wanting 
Odiger’s Gesenius Hebr. Gram. p. 236). The construction however 
ongs also to Greek syntax, pédawa 3 dorpwv...ebppdyn ‘starry 
night.’ Soph. El. 19. Aevxis xebvos mrépvy:. Ant. 114. ‘a snowy 
wing.’ See Donaldson, Grk. Gr. 454. 


éfdv vv. A late analytic form for é£7p. 
8ST MATTHEW 12 
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5. dvéyvwre. For the aor. see ch, v. 21 and xi. 27, 


of iepets...BeByAotoww. By labour in removing the shewbread, pre- 
paring tire for the sacrifice, and performing the whole temple service. 
‘Not merely does the sacred history relate exceptional instances of 
suey but the Zaw itself ordains labour on the Sabbath as aduty’ 
(Stier). 

BeBynAovow. The verb is late. Bé8ndos (Bdw, Balyw, Byrds, 6& 
threshold ’) lit. = ‘ allowable for all to tread,’ so common, profane. 


6. pettov. The neuter gives the sense of indefinite greatness; cp. 
Luke xi. 32, wdelov Doroucvos wde, and Eur. Jon, 973, xal was ra 
xpelcow Ovynros ove’ virepipduw, where ta xpelocw is equivalent to rd» 
Oedr. 

7. et St éyvdxere. This form of the conditional sentence implies 
that the action of the protasis did not take place. The Pharisees did 
not recognise the true meaning of the prophet. 


“EXeos 0a Kal ov Bvoelay. Quoted a second time, see ch. ix. 13. 
There is something more binding than the Law, and that is the prin- 
ciple which underlies the Law. The law rightly understood is the 
expression of God’s love toman. That love allowed the act of David, 
and the labour of the priests; ‘Shall it not permit my disciples to 
satisfy their hunger?’ 

The MSS. vary between fos and @\cov. In the classics &\cos is 
always masc., in Hellenistic Greek generally neuter, similar instances 
are mAofros neut. 2 Cor. viii. 2; Phil. iv. 19 alibi, and ¢HAos neut. 
Phil, iii. 6 (Lachmann and Tischendorf), 


10. xé¢pa txwv Enpay, ie. paralysed or affected by atrophy. St 
Luke has 7 xelp avrot % Seid. 

ei does not introduce direct questions in Attic Greek. For this 
later use, compare Latin an and even si, The construction is pro- 
bably due to an ellipse. Winer, 639. 


11. In the other Synoptic Gospels the argument is different. ‘Is it 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life or to 
kill?’ St Matthew states the argument that bears specially on the 
Jewish Law. St Luke, however, mentions the application of the same 
argument by our Lord on a different occasion, ch. xiv. 5. Our Lord’s 
answer is thrown into the form of a syllogism, the minor premiss and 
conclusion of which are left to be inferred in St Luke loc. cit. 


12. Sadépa. Cp. ch. x. 31, rodddv orpovOlwy dtapépere dpeis. 


14—21. Tue PHARISEES PLOT AGAINST JESUS, WHO RETIRES, 


Mark iii. 6—12; Luke vi. 11, 12. 
14. cupPovrArov RaPov car atrot. St Mark adds that the He- 
rodians joined the Pharisees, 
Strws avréy -drotécwo.v. This sequence of the subjunctive on 
the historic tenses is the established usage in Hellenistic Greek. For 
instances in the Classics see note, ch. xiv. 86. The use of the sub- 
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janctive gradually displaced the optative mood, which does not exist 
in Modern Greek. In the N.T. it is somewhat rare. It occurs, (1) 
in conditional sentences; as, dAN el xal wdoyore did Sexacoovyny, 
paxapiot, 1 Pet. iii. 14. (2) In the expression of a wish; as, unéels 
xaprov pdyo, Mark xi. 14, and the formula, ph yévorro. (3) In in- 
direct questions; as, 7ptavro cutyreiy...7d ris dpa elm é& abrav, Luke 
xxii. 23. (4) In a temporal sentence; once only, in oratio obliqua, 
Acts xxv. 16. (5) With dv, ‘when subjective possibility is connected ° 
with a condition’ (Winer), as Acts xvii. 18. (6) In strictly final sen- 
tences it does not occur; on the apparent instances, (a) Mark ix. 30, 
and xiv. 10, where there are strong reasons for regarding yvot and 
wapadot as subjunctive forms; and (8) Eph. i. 17, where the sentence 
introduced by ta expresses the object of the prayer or wish; see 
Winer. p. 360, note 2, and p. 363. 


15. dvexdpnoev exeibev. See ch. x.23. Jesus follows the prin. 
ciple which He laid down for his disciples’ guidance. 


17. 1d AnOtv Sid “Hoatov. Is. xlii. 1—4. The quotation follows 
the Hebr. with slight variation. After ws dy ékBd\y...xplow a clause 
follows, expanding the thought of those words: ‘His force shall not 
be abated nor broken. Until he hath firmly seated judgment in the 
earth’ (Lowth’s trans.). In the LXX., Taxwf8 and ’Iopa}d are inserted 
as subjects in the first clauses, and there are many verbal discre- 
pancies. 

; 18. 6 wats pov. ‘My servant.’ In Isaiah’s prophecy, either (1) 

| ‘the chosen one,’ whom Jehovah raised ‘from the north’ (Is. xli. 25) 
to do his will, and bring about His people’s deliverance from the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, or (2) the nation of Israel the worker out of Je- 
hovah’s purposes, in either case in an ultimate sense the Messiah. 


xplow. The Hebrew word (mishpat) is used in a wider sense than 
xplois denoting ‘rule,’ ‘plan,’ ‘ordinance,’ &c. Adhering, however, 
to the strict force of the Greek, we may regard xplots as the ‘divine 
sentence or decree,’ so the ‘purpose’ of God in the Gospel. 


ros €Oveowv. Possibly our Lord in His retirement addressed Him- 
self more especially to the Gentiles—the Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
others, settled near the lake. ‘They about Tyre and Sidon, a great 
multitude, ...came unto Him,’ Mark iii. 8. 


19, 20. These verses describe the gentleness and forbearance of 

Christ. He makes no resistance or loud proclamation like an earthly 

/prince. The bruised reed and the feebly-burning wick may be referred 

| to the failing lives which Jesus restores and the sparks of faith which 
‘ He revives. 


hf 19. éploa. Here, only in N.T., it may be noted that in this cita- 
tion there are three drat Aeydueva in N.T.  alperiteww—éplfew—rigo- 
past, none of which occur in the LXX. version of the prophecy; the 
, fat, xarediec is extremely rare, and the construction of éAmiftew is 
found here only in N.T. The divergence from the LXX. points to 

an independent version, and the divergence from St Matthew’s voca- 
bulary points to some translator other than the Evangelist. 


1242 
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dxotra. Late for middle form dxotzerat. 


dy rais wAarears. ‘In the open spaces’ of the city. Jesus had re- 
tired to the desert. 

20. tes av éxBdhy els vixos tiv xplow, i.e. ‘until he makes his 
jedgment triumphb—until he brings it to victory.’ éxSdA\ew denotes 
the impulse of enthusiasm. See ch. ix. 38. 

For els vixos the lit. rendering of the Hebr. is ‘to truth.’ Mal- 
donatus suggests as aty explanation of the discrepancy, a corruption 
in the Chaldean text. But, on the other hand, es vixos expresses 
the general sense of the omitted words. . 

21. To dvépan. avrov. The LXX. reading, éwl ro dyéuart, nearly 
agrees with this. The Hebrew text has ‘for his law.’ It is hardly 
probable that the mistake should have arisen, as Maldonatus sug- 
gests, from the similarity of »yduq and dyépuarc. 


22,23. CURE OF A MAN WHO vas BLIND anp Dump. 
Luke xi. 14—16. 


F ae Luke omits to mention that the man was blind as well as 
umb. 

23. pire otrés tory 6 vids AavelS; This form of interrogation 
implies a negative answer. Those who can scarcely hope for an 
affirmative reply, naturally give a negative cast to their question. 
‘Can this possibly (71) be the son of David?’ But the question itself 
implies a hope. See Winer, p. 641, note 3, and p. 642; Jelf, § 873. 4, 
and Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 84. 


24—30. Tum CuHarae, ‘HE CASTETH OUT DEVILS BY BEELZEBUB.’ 
Toe ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark ili. 22—27; Luke xi. 15. 


24. BeedteBoirA. See ch. x. 25. 

25. wdoa Baowrela pepiofeioa x.r.A. Not that civil disputes 
destroy a nation, but a nation disunited, rent by factions, in the 
presence of a common enemy must fall. Here Satan’s kingdom is 
regarded as warring against the kingdom of God. 

Observe the gradation of BaciNkela—mbrA1s—olxla—Zaravas; it is a 
climax; the smaller the community the more fatal the division. 
Division in an individual is a contradiction in terms. 


27. of viol sad év tly. éxBdddovoww; The children are ‘the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees, who either really possessed the power of 
casting out evil spirits, or pretended to have that power. In either 
case the argument of Jesus was unanswerable. 


28. év wvedpars Oeov. dv daxrvdw Geod (Luke). 

%EpOacey éf’ vpas. ‘Came upon you,’ surprised you; aorist of im- 
mediate past. d@dvew, from its classical force of ‘anticipating,’ or 
‘coming before others,’ passes to that of simply coming and arriving 
ata place. This was indeed probably the original meaning of the: 
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word (Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 206). It is also the modern meaning ; 
wpopOdvew being used in the sense of ‘to anticipate.’ But in such 
a phrase as é¢@aca 7d drpudbrdoov, ‘I caught the steamer,’ a trace of 
the prevailing classical use is discerned. Both senses are found in 
N.T. For the first, 1 Thess, iv. 15, ob 7) POdowpuev rods Kounbévras, 
for the second, Rom. ix. 31, *Iopayr dé Subcwv vbpov dexacoowvns els 
vspov oik EpGaceyr. In 2 Cor. x. 14, ¢@dvew is synonymous with 
édexvetobar. 


29. Not only is Satan not an ally, but he is an enemy and a van- 
quished enemy. 


ra oxetyn. Including rhyv ravorNav é¢ 7 érerol0c, as well as the 
ra umdpxyevra of St Luke—his goods and furniture, his armour 
and equipment generally. Cp. Is. liii. 12, ray loxupdv peptet oxida 
(UXX / 


30. 6 Ba ay per épot Kat’ gu00 éorly] The thought of the contest 
between Christ and Satan is continued. Satan is not divided against 
himself, neither can Christ be. Neutrality is impéssible in the 
Christian life. It must be for Christ or against Christ. The meta- 
phor of gathering and scattering may be from collecting and scatter- 
ing a flock of sheep, as xal 6 AvKos dpwdte ard Kal oxoprite rd mpé- 
Bara (John x. 12), or from gathering and squandering wealth, money, 
&c., the resources given by God to his stewards to spend for him: cp. 
Luke xvi. 1, dce8\40y atrg ws dtackxopritwy ra Urdpxovra avrod. 

oxopmifeyv, an Ionic word for the Attic oxeddyvum. It is found in 
Lucian, Strabo and other late writers (Lob. Phryn. 218). 


$1—37. BLASPHEMING AGAINST THE HoLy GHostT. 


31. Sia rovro. The conclusion of the whole is—you are on 
Satan’s side, and knowingly on Satan’s side, in this decisive struggle 
between the two kingdoms, and this is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—an unpardonable sin. 

This answer is thrown into a poetical form, often observable in the 
more solemn, or (in human language) the more studied utterances of 
Christ. Two couplets are followed by a fifth line (ore éy rovry... 
p»AXovrt) which affects each one of the preceding lines. 

This charge was not brought forward for the first time. For a 
while it may have been passed over in silence. When the season 
for utterance came the manner as well as the meaning of the words 
would fix themselves for ever in the memory of the listeners. 


32. Ss 8 dv day Kata tov mvebparos rov dylov. To speak 
against the Holy Ghost is to speak against the clear. voice of con- 
science, to call good evil and light darkness, to pursue goodness as 
such with malignity and hatred. Such sin, or sinful state, cannot be 
forgiven since from its very nature it excludes the idea of repentance. 
Jesus, who saw the heart, knew that the Pharisees were insincere in 
the charge which they brought against Him. They were attributing 
to Satan what they knew to be the work of God. Their former 
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attacks against the Son of man had excuse; for instance, they might 
have differed conscientiously on the question of sabbath observance, 
now they have no excuse. 


33.  woujoare rd SéyBpov Kadév «.r.A. The meaning and con- 
nection are; ‘ Be honest for once; represent the tree as good, and its 
fruit as good, or the tree as evil and its fruit as evil; either say that I 
am evil and that my works are evil, or, if you admit that my works 
are good, admit that I am good also and not in league with Beelzebub.’ 


84. yevvijpatra éiSvav. Cp. ch. iii. 7. Here the argument is 
turned round against the Pharisees: ‘your words and works are evil, 
and spring from an evil source.’ 


The burst of indignation after an argument calmly stated resembles 
the turn in St Stephen’s speech (Acts vii. 51) oxAnporpdxnrol, Kar 
ameplrunrot K.T.d. 


was Sivacbe dyabd Aadetv x.r.A. Closely connected with the pre- 
ceding thought, but further illustrated by two figures—the overflow as 
of a cistern, and the abundance of a treasury. 


weploceupa. Cp. repicceduara xdacudrwv. Mark viii, 8, Here 
words are regarded as the overflow of the heart. 


85. éxBdAAe. expresses vigorous and enthusiastic teaching and 
influence. 


@yocavpot. Treasury or storehouse. Cp. ch. ii, 11. 


36. dpydv, without result (a and épyor, cp. the frequent rhetorical 
contrast between Adyos and épyo», also between pfjua and epyor, as 
Soph. O. C. 873; Thue. v. 111), so ‘useless,’ ‘ineffective,’ and by 
litotes ‘harmful,’ ‘pernicious.’ Cp. rots épyous rots dxdprots rod oxé- 
rous. Eph. v.11, Words must be not only not evil, but they must 
be actively good. The same principle rules the decision at the final 
judgment (ch. xxv. 45). : 


dtrofwcovrw Adyov...é« ydp Trav Adyow wov...é« Tav Adyow cov. 
Note the repeated Adyov...Adywv...Aéywr. The English Version by 
translating pjjua, ‘word,’ and é« trav Aéywr cov, ‘from thy words,’ 
regards prua as synonymous with Adyos, and translates as if é« rap 
pnedrwy were read. But a different explanation may suggest itself 
if the passage be read thus: ‘every idle sjua that men shall speak, 
they shall render a Adyos thereof in the day of judgment; for 
from thy own ddyor thou shalt be acquitted and by thy own Adyoz 
thou shalt be condemned.’ The sound and rhythm of the sentence 
almost compel the reader to refer the same meaning to Adyov 
and Aéywy and to distinguish between pjua and Adywr. Adyos is 
the ‘reasoned word,’ the defence put forth by the individual in the 
day of judgment for this special thing— the idle expression;’ the plural 
Adyor denotes the various points in the defence. In this view yap 
introduces the reason for drodwcovow Aéyov. Acquittal or condemna- 
tion shall be the result (x) of each man’s defence, é« toi oréuards 
gov Kpivd oe mwovnpée dovre, Luke xix. 22. Cp. too the description of 
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the actual scene of judgment, Matt. xxv. 34—45. For the change 
from the generic dv@pwro: to the specializing 2nd person sing. in v. 37 
see ch, vii. 7, 8. 

The above interpretation harmonises better with facts, for fpya as 
well as piyara will come into account on the last day. 


88—42. Tum PHARISEES ASK FOR A SIGN. 


St Luke xi. 16, 29—32. St Luke omits, or at least does not state 
explicitly, the special application of the sign given in v. 40, to under- 
stand which required a knowledge of the Jewish prophets which 
would be lacking to St Luke’s readers. § 


38. O&Adopev dd cot onpeiov iSeiv. This is the second expedient 
taken by the Pharisees after their resolution to destroy Jesus. 


39. potxadls, estranged from God; a figure often used by the 
Prophets to express the defection of Israel from Jehovah. Cp. ch. 
xvi. 4 and Is. i, 21, wis éyévero wépyn wodus mioTn Tidy wdjpns xKpl- 
gews; and Is. lvii. 3. 


40. Jonah is a sign (1) as affording a type of the Resurrection, 
(2) as a preacher of righteousness to a people who needed repentance 
as this generation needs it. 


év rq Kowtla rod Kijrous. The A.V. introduces a needless difficulty 
by translating xyrous, ‘whale.’ xiros (probably from a root meaning 
‘cleft,’ so ‘ hollow,’ &c., perhaps connected with squatus, ‘a shark’) 
means @ ‘sea monster:’ dedgivas Te kivas Te Kal elrore petfov Edyras | 
xnros. Od. x11. 97. 

The O.T. rendering is more accurate, ‘the fish’s belly’ (Jonah ii. 1), 
‘a great fish,’ (Jonah i. 17). It is scarcely needful to note that there 
are no whales in the Mediterranean. 


41. dvaorijgovrat x.7.A., ‘Shall stand up in the judgment, (i.e. in 
the day of judgment) beside.’ When on the day of judgment the Nine- 
vites stand side by side with the men of that generation, they will by 
their penitence condemn the impenitent Jews. 


els rd xifpvypa. Cp. els duarayds dyyéAwy, Acts viii. 53. In both 
instances e/s appears to be equivalent to év. The two prepositions 
were originally ident:cal in form and meaning -evs. In proof of this 
cp. duwetyev év xotAdredov vdiros Oeod. Pind. Pyth. v. 37. In later 
Greek the two forms are interchanged: 6 wy els rdv KoAmov TOD trarpos, 
John i. 18. w adrd Aovoy els oxdgny, Epict. 111, 22, 71. On the 
other hand, év for els, as éwcorpépar drecOels év ppovnoe: Sixalwy, Luke 
i117. dwedOety év Baravely, Epict. 1.11, 32. See Donaldson’s Greek 
Grammar, p. 510. Clyde’s Greek Syntaz, § 83, obs. 4. 

42. Baclktooa vorov. ‘The Queen of the South.’ So correctly 
. and not a queen of the South as some translate. The absence of the 
definite article in. the original is due to the influence of the Hebrew 
idiom. For an account of the queen of Sheba or Southern Arabia, see 
1 Kings x. 1. 

tooa. This form is found in all the late authors for the 

classical Bacitea, See Lob, Phryn. 96. 
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43—45. A FIGURE TO ILLUSTRATE THE SURPASSING WICKEDNESS OF 
THE DAY. 


Luke xi. 24—26, where the connection is different. St Luke, as 
usual, omits the direct application to Israel. 

This short parable explains the supreme wickedness of the present 
generation. And herein lies the connection. The Jews of former 
times were like a man possessed by a single demon, the Jews of the 
day are like a man possessed by many demons, And this is in 
accordance with a moral law. If the expulsion of sin be not followed 
by real amendment of life, and perseverance in righteousness, a more 
awful condition of sinfulness will result. See note v, 45. 


43. 8 ‘but,’ introducing the explanation of the facts stated. 
The connection is obscured in A.V. by the omission of the particle. 


dviSpey rérov. The waterless desert uninhabited by man was 
regarded by the Jews as the especial abode of evil spirits. 


44. aoyxoAdfovra. Properly ‘at leisure.’ There must be no lei- 
sure in the Christian life; to have cast out a sin dees not make a 
man safe from sin. Christians are ol cwfduevor not ol cecwopévor. 


45. otras trrat Kal ry yeved TavTy. Israel had cast forth the 
demon of idolatry—the sin of its. earlier history, but worse demons 
had entered in—the more insidious and dangerous sins of hypocrisy 
and hardness of heart. 


46—U0. JxEsus 18 sovcHt ny His Morner anp BretHRen. THE 
TRUE MoTHER AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 


Mark iii. 31—35; uke vili. 19—21. 


The account is given with very slight variation by the three Synop- 
tists. But see Mark iii. 21 and 30, 31, where a motive is suggested— 
‘When his friends heard of it, they went out to lay hold on Him: for 
they said, He is beside Himself’ (v. 21). It would seem that the 
Pharisees, on the pretext that Jesus had a demon, had persuaded His 
friends to secure Him. This was another device to destroy Jesus, 
see vv. 14 and 38. 


47. of ddecdol cov. It is a point of controversy whether these 
were (1) the own brothers of Jesus, sons of Joseph and Mary, or (2) 
sons of Joseph by a former marriage, or (3) cousins, sons of a sister 
of Mary. 

The names of the ‘brethren’ are given ch. xiii. 55, where see note. 

It may be observed in regard to this question that the nearer the 
relationship of the déed¢ol to Jesus is held to be, the more gracious 
are the words of Christ, and the nearer the spiritual kinship which is 
compared to the human brotherhood. 


49. {Sod  prjtnp pov Kal ol ddedpol pov. The new life subverts: 


the old relationships. By the spiritual birth new ties of kindred are 
established. 
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50. Soris yap dv twoujoy «.t.A. ‘These which hear the word of 
God and do it’ (Luke viii. 21). 


tov éy otpavots. The addition is important. ‘Not those who do 
the will of my earthly father, but those who do the will of my hea- 
venly Father are brethren.’ The essence of sonship is obedience, 
and obedience to God constitutes brotherhood to Jesus who came to 
do 7d 0€\npua Too wéuyarros. John vi. 38. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


2. «dotov, for'rd rAotov. Here there is no mention of the particu- 
lar boat used by Christ and his disciples. 


15. ldoopat, for ddcwua. The latter reading is due to the in- 
fluence of grammatical uniformity, or an itacism, confusion of vowels 
that have a similar sound. 


18. oelpavros, for orelpovros. 2%. omelpavtr for crelpovrt. The 
first change is less well supported than the second, but the tendency 
to assimilate in the first case to 6 ore{pwy (v. 3) would be greater. 


25. éniomepey for fsrepev. The simple verb has large MS. sup- 
port, but there would be great probability of losing the preposition in 
transcribing, and very little of its insertion if not in original text. 
lor effect on sense see note infra. 

35. The insertion of ‘Hoalov before rod wrpopHrov, a mistaken gloss, 
has very slender authority, % being the only uncial that contains the 
reading. 

40. There is strong support for xalera instead of xaraxalerac 
which may have been influenced by v. 30. 

48. ayyn for dyyeia, on good authority. dyyeta an explanation of 
the rarer form dyy7. 

51. Aédyet avrots o “Incofs. Omitted in the oldest uncials 8 BD, 
appears in C and with the later uncials, The harshness of the con- 
struction without these words goes to prove a later insertion. 


52. ty Pacrclg has the best authority and is the more difficult 
reading. els rjv Baowelavy was probably a marginal note. 


1—9. JESUS TEACHES IN ParaBLes. THE Parable oF 
THE SoweER. 
Mark iv. 1—9; Luke viii, 4—9. 

1. é&aOyro. The usual position of a Jewish teacher. 

wapd tiv Oddaccav. At the N. end of the Lake of Gennesaret 
there are small creeks or inlets ‘where the ship could ride in safety 
only a few feet from the shore, and where the multitudes seated on 
both sides and before the boat could listen without distraction or 
fatigue. As if on purpose to furnish seats, the shore on both sides of 
these narrow inlets is piled up with smooth boulders of basalt.’ 
‘thomson, Land and Book, p. 356. 
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2. els wrofoy. Seo crit. notes, and compare such expressions as 
Epxovra: els olxovy, Mark iii. 19. 


8. dy wapaBodrats. Up to this time Jesus had preached repentance, 
proclaiming the kingdom, and setting forth the laws of it in direct 
terms. He now indicates by parables the .reception, growth, charac- 
teristics, and future of the kingdom. The reason for this manner of 
teaching is given below, vv. 10—15. 

twapaBodn, from rapaBSdAdew, ‘to put side by side,’ ‘compare’ (Hebr. 
mashal)=‘ a likeness’ or ‘comparison.’ The meaning of the Hebrew 
word extends to proverbial sayings: 1 Sam. x. 12; Prov. i. 1, and to 
poetical narration, Ps. lxxviii. 2 (see Dean Perowne’s note). Parables 
differ from fables in being pictures of possible occurrences—frequently 
of actual daily occurrences,—and in teaching religious truths rather 
than moral truths. See below v. 10 and v. 33. 


4. @&piv...ddAa 8é. For this use of the relative as a demonstrative 
cp. dv wév Edecpay by 5&2 dréxreway, ch. xxi. 35. ods pev ééSarov rar 
mwodtray ots b¢ dréopatay (Dem.); and for adda dé, following d@ pés, 
cp. ol wéev...ddXoe 6¢...2repoe Se, ch. xvi. 14; Winer, p. 130. 6s 7 8 like 
6 7 To was originally demonstrative, but the relative and the article are 
traced to independent originals, Clyde’s Greek Syntax, § 30. (Ed. 5.) 


mapa tHv 6ddy, i.e. along the narrow footpath dividing one field 
from another. 


5. ta werpédy. Places where the underlying rock was barely 
covered with earth. The hot sun striking on the thin soil and warm- 
ing the rock beneath would cause the corn to spring up rapidly and 
then as swiftly to wither. 


7 atdxavOar. Virgil mentions among the ‘plagues’ of the wheat, 


‘Ut mala culmos 
Esset robigo segnisqué horreret in arvis 
Carduus.’ Georg. 1. 150—153. 


8. 8 pty éxardy, x.r.A. Thomson, Land and Book, p. 83, ascribes 
the different kinds of fertility to different kinds of grain; ‘harley yields 
more than wheat, and white maize sown in the neighbourhood, often 
yields several hundred fold.’ It is however better to refer the dif- 
ference of yield to differences in particular parts of the good soil. The 
highest in the kingdom of God differ in receptivity and fruitfulness. 
As to the fact, cf. Strabo, xv. p. 1063 ¢c.: wodvotros 5 dyav Eore wore 
exatovTdxouv Ov’ duadod nal xpOnv Kal wupdy éxrpépew Eore 8 Ste xal 
Staxoovovraxour. 


10—17. Ts Reason wHy JESUS TEACHES IN PARABLES. 
Mark iv, 10—12; Luke viii. 10, 


10. éy mapaBodais. The parable is suited (1) to the uninstructed, 
as being attractive in form and as revealing spiritual truth exactly in 
proportion to the capacity of the hearer; and (2) to the divinely wise 
&3 Wrapping up a secret which he can penetrate by his spiritual in- 





i) 
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sight. In this it resembles the Platonic myth; it was the form in 
which many philosophers clothed their deepest thoughts, (3) It ful- 
fils the condition of all true knowledge. He alone who seeks finds. 
In relation to Nature, Art, God Himself, it may be said the dull ‘see- 
ing see not.’ The commonest and most obvious things hide the 
greatest truths, (4) The divine Wisdom has been justified in re- 
spect to this mode of teaching. The parables have struck deep into 
the thought and language of men (not of Christians only), as no other 
teaching could have done; in proof of which it is sufficient to name 
such words and expressions as ‘talents,’ ‘dispensation,’ ‘leaven,’ 
‘prodigal son,’ ‘light under a bushel,’ ‘ building on sand.’ 


11. td pvoripia ris Bacrrelas trav otpavey. Secrets known only 
to the initiated—the inner teaching of the gospel. St Pau! regards as 
‘mysteries,’ the spread of the gospel to the Gentiles, Eph. iii. 3. 4, 9; 
the doctrine of the resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 51, the conversion of the 
Jews, Rom. xi. 25; the relation of Christ to His Church; Eph. 
v. 32. 


To the Greek, nvorjpea would recall the associations of Eleusis and 
Samothrace, and so necessarily bring a part of the mystic thought 
into Christianity; only, however, to contrast the true Christian 
mysticism, which is open to all (viv 5¢ éfavepwOn rots aylos adrod, 
Col. i. 27), with the secresy and exclusiveness of the pagan mysteries, 
Bp. Lightfoot on Col. i 21—28, The derivation is from pve, ‘to 
close the lips.’ The initiated are called peuunuévor or rérecoe (fully 
instructed); the use of the latter word may be applied to the same 
conception in 1 Cor. ii, 6, coplay Aadoduev ev rots Tedelos...Peod copia 
év pvornply Kexpunpévnv. See also Phil, iii. 15; Hebr, v. 14, 


12, Cp. ch. xxv. 29. 


13. Sta rotro...8n. Jesus teaches in parables, because, as it is, 
the people do not understand, &c., i.e. (1) either He teaches them in 
the simplest and most attractive form so as by degrees to lead them 
on to deeper knowledge, or (2) He teaches in parables because it is 
not fitting that divine truths should be at once patent to the unre- 
flective and indifferent multitude. 


In the parallel passages a final clause takes the place of the causal 
sentence: Mark iv. 11, éxelvors 6¢ rots &fw év mapaBoNdals 7a rdvra yiverat 
tva Brérovres BAérwow x.7.X. Luke vili. 10, rots 5¢ Norrols ¢v mapaBo- 
Aals va BA€wrovres BAérwow «.7.X. The final particle tva denotes in- 
tention or aim. But in regard to God’s dealing, all results are intended 
results, and the usual distinction between consecutive and final 
clauses is lost. The result of teaching by parables was that the care- 
less and indifferent did not understand, if was the intention of God; 
in other words it is a spiritual law that those only who have alors 
shall learn. The form and thought of the original Hebrew corre- 
sponds with this view. 


14. Is. vi. 9,10. The words form part of the mission of Isaiah. 
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15. éraxiv0yn 1 KapdS{a. The heart, regarded by the ancients 
as the seat of intelligence, has become gross or fat, and so closed 
against the perception of spiritual truth. 


pitore Sacrv...ldcopar. For the sequence of the subjunctive and 
future indicative co-ordinately after a final particle, cp. Rev. xxii. 14, 
paxaptos ol wAivorvres Tas orodds avruv, va torar yy éfovola abrwr...xal 
elc€X\Owaw. For the future, among other passages, cp. Gal. ii, 4, 
where the best editors read fa jpas xaradovAwcovow. See Winer, p. 
361. In the classics the future indicative in pure final clauses is found 
after Srws and S¢pa, never after {va or ws, and very seldom after the 
simple «4. Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, p. 68. Elmsley, however 
(Eur. Bacch., p. 164) does not admit the exception of wa. See Winer, 
loc. cit. above. In the N.T. d7rws occurs with the future, Matt. ch. 
xxvi. 59, and, on good MS. authority, Rom. iii. 4, As distinguished 
from the subjunctive in such instances the future indicative implies 
& more permanent condition. 


16. tpav St paxdpror of atl pe The disciples have discernment 
to understand the explanation which would be thrown away on the 
unistructed multitude. 


18—23. Tue Parable oF THE SOWER IS EXPLAINED. 
Mark iv, 14—20; Luke viii. 11—15. 


1). On some the word of God makes no impression, as we say; 
some hearts are quite unsusceptible of good. 


mayTos dkovovros. Si quis audit, quisquis est, for the classical 
édy Tis axovcy. was here follows the usage of Hebr. kol, ‘all,’ or 
‘any.’ See note ch. xxiv, 22, 


20, 21. et0ds...€004s, The unstable and volatile nature is as quick 
to be attracted by the gospel at first, as it js to abandon it afterwards 
when the trial comes, —— 


6 St owapels. ‘He that was sown.’ The man is compared to the 
seed. Comp. the more definite expression in Luke viii. 14, ro dé els 
Tas axavOas meaov ovrol elow ol dxovcayres. For a defence of the A.V. 
‘He that receiveth the seed’ (omapels being taken in the sense of ry» 
orepouévny Alyurrov), see M°Clellan, New Testament, &c., ad loc. 


21. yevopévns S& OAtipews 4] Suwypov. Jesus forecasts the persecu- 
tion of Christians, and the time when ‘ the love of many shall wax 
cold,’ ch. xxiv. 12. 


oxavdar(fera. ‘Falls,’ is ensnared by attempting to avoid persecu- 
tion. See note, ch. v. 29, 


22, Ff pépysva rod aldvos Kal 4 dirdry rot whotrov. St Mark 
adds al wepi 7d Aowrd éwiAuularc, St Luke jdovav rod Blov. These 
things destroy the ‘singleness’ of the Christian life. Compare with 
this the threefold employment of the world as described by Christ, 
at the time of the Flood, at the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and at the coming of the Son of man. (Luke xvii. 26—30.) 
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pépyiva, ‘absorbing care,’ from a root that connects it with peppy- 
pifw, wdprus, memoria, mora. 


23. The word will be more fruitful in some hearts than in others. 
Even the Apostles exemplified this. The triple division in their 
number seems to point to differences of gifts and spiritual fruit- 
fulness, 


24—30. THe PapaBiE or THE TareEs. Confined to St Matthew. 


24. mwapéOnkev here and v. 31 only in this sense. Elsewhere of 
‘ setting meat before-a guest’—the usual Homeric use of the word— 
Mark vi. 41, viii. 6, 7; Luke xi. 6. Of committing a charge to a per- 
son, Luke xii. 48; 2 Tim. ii. 2. In mid. voice, of ‘proving’ by com- 
parison, Acts xvii. 3. Here the word might be taken in a similar 
sense ‘made a similitude,’ rapaBodjy regarded as cognate. 


orelpayrt, not ‘which sowed,’ A.V. but when he sowed. 


25. by 8 ro KabetSav rots dvOpdzous, i.e. during the night. 
The expression is not introduced into the Lord’s explanation of the 
parable, 


trionape tifdvia. Travellers mention similar instances of spite- 
ful conduct in the East, and elsewhere, in modern times. él gives 
the force of an after sowing or sowing over the good seed. 


{ifdvua. Probably the English ‘darnel;’? Latin, lolium; in the 
earlier stages of its growth this weed very closely resembles wheat, 
indeed can scarcely be distinguished from it. This resemblance gives 
an obvious point: to the parable. The good and the evil are often 
indistinguishable in the visible church. The Day of Judgment will 
separate. Men have tried in every age to make the separation before- 
hand, but have failed. For proof of this read the history of the 
Essenes or the Donatists. The Lollards—as the followers of Wyck- 
liffe were called—were sometimes by a play on the word lolium iden- 
tified by their opponents with the tares of this parable. A friend 
suggests the reflection: ‘How strange it was that the very men who 
applied the word ‘‘Lollard” from this parable, acted in direct Oppo- 
sition to the great lesson which it taught, by being persecutors.’ 


The parable of the Tares has a sequence in thought on the parable 
of the Sower. The latter shows that the kingdom of God will not be 
coextensive with the world; all men have not sufficient faith to re- 
ceive the word. This indicates that the kingdom of God—the true 
Church—is not coextensive with the visible Church. Some who seem 
to be subjects of the Kingdom are not really subjects. 


ébavn, ‘was manifest,’ when the good corn made fruit: before 
that they were indistinguishable 
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81—38. (1) THe Parasite or THE MustarRD SEED. (2) THE 
PaRaBLE OF THE LEAVEN WHICH LEAVENED THE MEaL, 


(1) Mark iv. 30—32. (1) and (2) Luke xiii. 18—21. 


The ‘mystery’ or secret of the future contained in these two para- 
bles has reference to the growth of the Church; the first regards the 
growth in its external aspect, the second in its inner working. 

The power that plants possess of absorbing within themselves, and 
assimilating the various elements of the soil in which they are 
planted, and the surrounding gases—not by one channel but by 
many—the conditions too under which this is done—the need of 
water, of the breath of heaven and of sunlight—find a close parallel 
in the history and influence of the Church of Christ. It is an 
instance where the thought of the illustration is deepened by fresh 
knowledge. 


31. Sv AaBadv dvOpwiros Lowetpev. Srav owapy, St Mark, who thus 


- does not name an agent, the planter of the seed. 


év to dyp@ atrod. els xfrov éavrod (Luke), ‘his own garden,’ with 
special reference to the land of Israel. 


32. piKporepov Tdavrav tav omeppdreav. Not absolutely the least, 
but least in proportion to the plant that springs from the seed. 
Moreover the mustard seed was used proverbially of anything exces- 
sively minute. 


Katackyyoiy év rots KAddots avrov, ie. settle for the purpose of 
rest or shelter of to eat the seeds, of which goldfinches and linnets 
are very fond. (Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 473.) xaracxn- 
vow. Literally, dwell in tents. If we think of the leafy huts 
constructed for the feast of tabernacles the propriety of the word 
will be seen. The mustard plant does not grow to a very great 
height, so that St Luke’s expression é¢yévero els dévdpov [uéya] must 
not be pressed. Dr Thomson (Land and Book) mentions as an 
exceptional instance that he found it on the plain of Akkar as 
tall as a horse and its rider. 


Kkatackynvoty. For the infinitive termination see Winer, p. 92. 
Cp. the contraction xpvode.=xpveot, though in infin. generally ypvcdecrv 
=xpuociv, also the Pindaric forms &yoow for éxyovcw, &e, didoe for 
didov. (Donaldson’s Pindar, de Stilo Pindari, p. liv) and the Thessa- 
lian genitive form is -o: for -ov (Papillon, Compar. Phil. 112 note). 


33. Lipy. Except in this one parable, leaven is used of the 
working of evil; cp. uixpd {vpn GAov 7d Hipaua sumot, Gal. v. 9; 1 Cor. 
v. 6; and éxxaOdpare ody ryv wadalay fvunv, 1 Cor. v. 7. So, too, in 
the Rabbinical writings. This thought probably arose from the pro- 
hibition of leaven during the paschal season. But the secrecy and 
the all-pervading character of leaven aptly symbolize the growth of 
Christianity, (1) as a society penetrating everywhere by a subtle and 
mysterious operation until in this light—as a secret brotherhood—it 
appeared dangerous to the Roman empire; (2) as an influence unfelt. 
at first growing up within the human soul. 
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Sir Bartle Frere on Indian Missions, p. 9; speaking of the gradual 
change wrought by Christianity in India, says, in regard to religious 
innovations in general: ‘They are always subtle in operation, and 
generally little noticeable at the outset in comparison with the power 
of their ultimate operation.’ 


odratpia, ‘three seahs.’ In Gen. xviii. 6, Abraham bids Sarah 
“make ready three ‘‘seahs” of fine meal, knead it and make cakes 
upon the hearth.’ 


84. éy wapaBodais. In reference to the teaching by parables it may 
be remarked, (1) that the variety in the subject-matter not only gives 
great vivacity and fulness to the instruction, but the several illus- 
trations would interest specially particular classes and persons—the 
fisherman on the lake, the farmer and the merchant would each in 
turn find his own pursuit furnishing a figure for divine things, even 
the poor woman standing on the outskirts of the crowd learns that 
her daily task is fruitful in spiritual lessons. (2) As descriptive of 
the kingdom of heaven they set it forth us incapable of definition, as 
presenting many aspects, as suggested by a variety of external things, 
though not itself external. (3) For the general effect on the imagi- 
nation and for variety comp. the series of images by which Homer 
describes the march of the Achean host. Il. 11. 455—484. 


35. Smrws wAnpwly, For the meaning of this formula cp. note, 
ch. 11 


Sid tov wpoprjrov, Asaph, the author of Ps. Ixxviii. from which 
this quotation is taken. He is called ‘Asaph the seer,’ 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30. 

The quotation does not agree verbally with the LXX. where the 
last clause is @0éyiouat mpoBAnpara am’ dpxis. It is a direct transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. The psalm which follows these words is a review 
of the history of Israel from the Exodus to the reign of David. This 
indicates the somewhat wide sense given to ‘parables’ and ‘dark 
sayings.’ Here the mashal, mapafod7, or ‘comparison,’ implies the 
teachings of history. Though possibly the term may apply only to 
the antithetical form of Hebrew poetry. See Dean Perowne ad loc. 


épetryeoOar. Ionic form for Attic epvyydvw, cp. rvyxdvw for retxu, 
AavOdvw for AnOw. Cp. epev-yero olvoBapeiwy, Ud. 1x. 374,  (xduara) 
pevyerac nretpovde, Od. v. 438. The word is similarly used in Pindar 
and Theocritus, and in the LXX. of lions roaring, Hos. xi. 11; Amos 
iii. 4, 8; of water bursting forth, Lev. xi. 10, and in Ps, xviii. 2 figu- 
ratively iyépa Ty tuépa épetyerac pjua. Here only in the softened 
sense of ‘speaking;’ such softening of coarse and strong meanings is 
characteristic of Alexandrine Greek, cp. oxidAew. 


xaraBoAr, foundation, beginning. So used by Pindar and Polyb. 
éx xaraBoAns Karryopeiv, Polyb. xxv. 1, 9. xaraBodhy éroetro Kal 
Gepédov vareBdddeTO wodAvxpoviov Tupawldos, xm. 6, 2. Cp. uy rdw 
Geuédov KaraBadrAdpevos weravoias amd vexpwr Epywv. Heb, vi. 1. 
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86—43. EXPLANATION OF THE PaRABLE OF THE Tares, in St 
Matthew only. 


89. ovvré\ea. In classical Greek ‘a joint subscription, or association 
for paying state dues,’ &c. later the ‘completion’ of a scheme opposed 
to dpx7 or ériBodrn, cp. cuvrédrcrcav éwiGecvar rots Epyos, Polyb. x1. 33, 7. 


ovvr&aa aldvos. ‘Completion of the Zon,’ the expression is 
confined to this Gospel; see below, vv. 40 and 49 and ch. xxiv. 3, but 
compare Hebr. ix. 26, érl ouvredecig rev aldvwy, ‘at the completion of 
the Hons,’ and 1 Cor. x. 11, ra ré\n rév aluvwy, the ends or the final 
result of the AXons. In the two last passages the ‘ons’ are the 
successive periods previous to the advent of Christ, the ‘Mon’ of the 
text is the period introduced by Christ, which will not be completed 
till his second Advent. 


41. wdvra ta oxdvSadta. Everything that ensnares or tempts 
men to destruction ; see ch. v. 29. 


42. 6 KAav0uds kal 6 Bovypcs tov éSé6vrav. For the force of the 
article see ch. viii. 12. ‘ The grinding of the teeth and the uttering 
of piercing shrieks give relief in an agony of pain.’ Darwin, Expres- 
sion of the Emotions, p. 177. 


43. rére ot S{kator x.r.d. Cp. Dan. xii. 3, ‘Then they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament.’ 


44, Tue Panapte or THe Hip Treasure, in this Gospel only. 


In ancient times, and in an unsettled country like Palestine, where 
there were no banks, in the modern sense, it was a common practice 
to conceal treasures in the ground. Even at this day the Arabs are 
keenly alive to the chance of finding such buried stores. The dis- 
honesty of the purchaser must be excluded from the thought of the 
parable. The unexpected discovery, the consequent excitement and 
joy, and the eagerness to buy at any sacrifice, are the points to be 
observed in the interpretation. 


eipwy. Here the kingdom of heaven presents itself unexpectedly, 
‘Christ is found of one who sought Him not.’ The woman of Sama- 
ria, the jailer at Philippi, the centurion by the Cross are instances, 


mode mavra Soa te. This is the renunciation which is always 
needed for the winning of the kingdom, cp. ch. x. 38. Thus Patl 
gave up position, Matthew wealth, Barnabas lands. 


dyopdte. rv dypéov éxetvov. Puts himself in a position to attain 
the kingdom, ; 


45, 46. Tus Parasite or THE Peart or GREAT Pricz, in St Mat- 
thew only, 


Here the story is of one who succeeds in getting what he strives to 
obtain, The Jewish or the Greek ‘seekers after God,’ .possessing 
many pearls, but still dissatisfied, sought others yet more choice, and 
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finding one, true to the simplicity in Christ, renounce all for that; 
the one his legalism, the other his philosophy. Nathaniel, Apollos, 
Timotheus, Justin Martyr are amongst those who thus sought and 
found. 


46. wérpaxey, ‘sells at once.” The perfect marks the quickness of 
the transaction, cp. Dem. Phil. 1. 19, 5ed6xAat, ‘instantly determined 
upon,’ Soph. Aj. 275, viv 3° ws Ernte xawémveuce 7H vogou, | Ketvds Te 
Avry was éA7nAarat Kaxp, and 479, 7 Kadds Tedvykévat, ‘or at once nobly 
die.’ See Jebb on both Passages. 7d wh €umodav dvavraywrlory evvola 
reriunra, (Thuc. 11. 45) ‘is at once held in honour.’ Donaldson, Greek 
Grammar, p. 409, (cc.) 


47—650. THE PsaRaBLE OF THE Nez, in St Matthew only. 


. A drag-net or seine (the English word comes from 
the “Greek through sagena of the Vulgate). One end of the seine is 
held on the shore, the other is hauled off by a boat and then returned 
to the land. In this way a large number of fishes of all kinds is 
enclosed. Seine-fishing is still practised on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. 

The teaching of this parable partly coincides with that of the para- 
ble of the Tares (vv. 24—30). In both are exhibited the mixture of 
good and evil in the visible Church, and the final separation of 
them. But here the thought is specially directed to the ingathering 
of the Church. The ministers of Christ will of necessity draw con- 
verts of diverse character, good and evil, and actuated by different 
motives. From the parable of the tares we learn not to reject any 
from within the Church, in the hope of expelling the element of evil. 
It is a parable of the settled Church. This is a missionary parable. 
It teaches that as a matter of history or of fact, no barrier or external 
test will serve to exclude the unworthy convert. 


50. els riv Kadpivoy Tou wupds. The article has the same force as 
in 6 xAavOués. The figure may be generally drawn from an oriental 
mode of punishment, or there may be special reference to Dan. iii. 6. 


61, 52. Tue Scrises or THE Krinepom oF HEAVEN. 


cuvjxare. civecs, ‘intelligent apprehension,’ is used spe- 
cially of spiritual antag Col. i. 9. Cp, ch. xvi. 12, xvii. 13. 


52. Onrevdels ry Bacwrelg. The new law requires a new order 
of Scribes who shall” be instructed in the kingdom of heaven—in- 
structed in its mysteries, its laws, its future—as the Jewish Scribes 
are instructed in the observances of the Mosaic law. 


Kawvd Kal wadaid. (1) Just as the householder brings from his 
stores or treasury precious things which have been heir-looms for 
generations, as well as newly acquired treasures; the disciples fol- 
lowing their master’s example will exhibit the true teaching of the old 
law, and add thereto the new lessons of Christianity. (2) Another 
interpretation finds a reference to Jewish sacrificial usage by which 
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sometimes the newly-gathered fruit or corn, sometimes the produce of 
a former year furnished the offering. The wise householder was 
ready for all emergencies, So the Christian teacher will have an apt 
lesson on each occasion. 

As applied to the teaching of Christ Himself xa:va points to the 
fresh revelation, wada:a to the Law and the Prophets on which the 
new truths rested and from which they were eVolved. Instances are, 
the extended and deeper meaning given to the decalogue, and to the 
law of forgiveness, &c., the fresh light thrown on prophecy and on 
Rabbinical sayings, the confirmation of the ancient dealings of God 
combined with the revelation of entirely new truths, as that of the 
resurrection,—of the Christian Church,—of the Sacraments,—of the 
extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 


583—58. Tue PROPHET IN HIS OWN CouUNTRY 
Mark vi. 1—6; Luke iv. 16—30. 


In Mark the incident is placed between the cure of Jairus’ daughter 
and the mission of the Twelve; in Luke our Lord’s discourse in the 
synagogue is given at length. But many commentators hold with 
great probability that St Luke's narrative refers to a different and 
earlier visit to Nazareth, 


53. perjpev. Only here and ch. xix. 1 in N.T. The seemingly 
intransitive use of alpew comes from the familiar phrase alpew orddop, 
‘to start an expedition,’ then, the object being omitted, as in many 
KIinglish nautical phrases, ‘to start.’ This use of the compound 
beralpev however does not appear to be classical. 


54. «mj\v warp(Sa avrov. Nazareth and the neighbourhood. 


55. ovx otros gor 6 Tod tékrovos vids; In Mark vi. 3, 6 ulds 
Maplas xai ddeAgos "JaxwBou xal "Iworros cai "Iovéa cat Zluwvos; No 
allusion being made to the father, as in the other synoptists, possibly 
Joseph was no longer living. For 6 réxrovos vids Mark has 6 réxrwr. 
As every Jew was taught a trade there would be no improbability in 
the carpenter’s son becoming a scribe. But it was known that Jesus 
had not had the ordinary education of a scribe. 


ot ddedpol avtov. Probably the sons of Joseph and Mary. It is 
certain that no other view would ever have been propounded except 
for the assumption that the blessed Virgin remained ever-virgin. 

Two theories have been mooted in support of this assumption. 
(1) The ‘brethren of the Lord’ were His cousins, being sons of Cleo- 
phas (or Alpheus), and Mary, a sister of the Virgin Mary. (2) They 
were sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 

Neither of these theories derives any support from the direct words 
of Scripture, and some facts tend to disprove either. The second 
theory is the least open to objection on the ground of language, and 
of the facts of the gospel. 

The brethren of the Lord were probably not in the number of the 
Twelve. This seems to be rendered nearly certain by St John’s 
assertion (vii. 5) ovdé yap of ddeApol adrod érlarevoy els airév, and 
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is strengthened by the way in which the brethren’s names are in- 

troduced, as though they were more familiar than Jesus to the 

mi of Nazareth ; it seems to be implied that they were still living 
ere. 

James afterwards became president or bishop of the Church at 
Jerusalem: he presided at the first Council and pronounced the deci- 
sidn: d:d éyw xpivw x.7.A. (Acts xv. 19). The authorship of the Epistle 
is generally ascribed to him. His manner of life and his death are 
described by Hegesippus (Eus. H. £. 11. 23, p. 58, 59, Bright’s ed.). 
Of Joses nothing further is known. Jude is most probably to be 
identified with the author of the Epistle bearing his name. Tradi- 
tion has an interesting story concerning his two grandsons; who 
being arrested as descendants of the royal house and therefore pos- 
sible leaders of sedition, and brought before the Enfperor Domitian, 
described their poverty, and shewed him their hands, rough and 
horny from personal toil, and so dispelled the idea of danger and 
regained their freedom (Eus. H. E, rr. 21). Of Simeon tradition has 
nothing certain or trustworthy to report. 

For the many difficult and intricate questions involved in the con- 
troversy 48 to the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ see the various articles in 
Dict. of the Bible, and Bp. Lightfoot’s dissertation in his edition of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. 


CHAPTER _XIV. 


8. dwé€ero, probably right (8 B), for &ero. 


6. yeveolors yevopévors, for yevectwy yevoudvwy. The dative has 
decisive authority. The gen. abs. a grammatical note, which has 
come into the text as the easier reading. 


14, 22, 25. The subject ’Iycofs omitted, insertion due to lectiona- 
ries or marginal note. 


19. tov xéprov. The plural rods xéprous (‘grassy places’) has 
the support of the late MSS.: the gen. sing. is the reading of NBC*. 

25, 26. The true reading éxi ra OdX....éxt ris Gad. reverses the 
textus receptus. The change of case after érl, and of the order of the 
participle, is suggestive: mepiw. él rav Odd. ‘walking over the sea,’ 
éxl rns Oar. wepix. ‘upon the sea,’ (the wonder that first struck the dis- 
ciples,) ‘ walking,’ a secondary thought. 

30. to xvpov, omitted by Tischendorf on the evidence of N B* 33. 
Lachmann and Tregelles, who retain it, did not know of &. 


1—12. Herop tHE TETRARCH PUTS TO DEATH JOHN THE Baptist, 


Mark vi. 14—29, where the further conjectures as to the personality 
of Jesus are given, ‘Elias, a [or the] prophet, or as one of the pro- 
phets,’ and the whole account is narrated in the vivid dramatic man- 
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ner of St Mark. St Luke relates the cause of the imprisonment, iii. 
19, 20; the conjectures as to Jesus, ix. 7—9. 


1. & exelvyp ro Katpo. During the missionary journey of the 
Fwelve. See Mark loc. cit. 


‘“HpwSys. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. He was 
a son of Herod the Great, and Malthaké, a Samaritan, who was also 
the mother of Archelaus and Olympias. He was thus of Gentile 
origin, and his early associations were Gentile, for he was brought up 
at Rome with his brother Archelaus. He married first a daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, and afterwards, while his first wife was still 
living, he married Herodias, wife of bis half-brother Philip,—who 
was living in a private station, afd must not be confused with Philip 
the tetrarch of Iturma; Cruel, scheming, irresolute, and wicked, he 
was a type of the worst of tyrants. He intrigued to have the title of 
tetrarch changed for the higher title of king; very much as Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy endeavoured to change his dukedom into a 
kingdom. In pursuance of this scheme Antipas went to Rome ‘to 
receive for himself a kingdom and return’ (Luké xix. 12). He was 
however foiled in this attempt by the arts of his nephew Agrippa, 
and was eventually banished to Lyons, being accused of confederacy 
with Sejanus, and of an intention to revolt. Herodias was his worst 
enemy: she advised the two most fatal errors of his reign: the exe- 
cution of John Baptist, which brought him into enmity with the 
Jews, and the attempt to gain the royal title, the result of which was 
his fall and banishment. But there is a touch of nobility in the 
determination she took ¢o share her husband's exile as she had shared 
his days of prosperity. For Herod’s design against our Lord, see 
Luke xiii. 31; and for the part which he took in the Passion, see 
Luke xxiii. 6—12. 

verpdpxys. Literally, the ruler of a fourth part or district ito 
which a province was divided, facta (€vn) deedXtvres els récoapas 
peplias rerpapxiay éxdorny éxddecevy (Strabo x11. p. 850). After- 
wards the name was extended to denote generally a petty king, 
‘(tetrarchie regnorum instar,’ Plin. H. N. v. 16) the ruler of a 
provincial district. Deiotarus, whose cause Cicero supported, was 
tetrarch of Galatia. He is called king by Appian, just as Herod 
Antipas is called king, v. 9, and Mark vi. 14. 

The relation of these principalities to the Roman Empire resem- 
bled that of the feudal dependencies to the Suzerain in mediseval 
times, or that of the Indian native states to the British Crown—poli- 
tical independence and the liberty of raising troops, imposing taxes, 
‘maintaining courts of justice, only conditional on the payment of 
tribute into the imperial exchequer. 


3. airés. Emphatic, ‘he himself,’ ‘in his own person.’ 
Hyép0n did trav vexpav. A proof that Herod did not hold the Sad- 
ducaan doctrine, that there is no resurrection. 


Sta rovro. In consequence of having risen from the dead he is 
‘thought to be possessed of larger powers, Alford remarks that this 
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incidentally confirms St John’s statement (ch. x. 41), that John 
wrought no miracle while living. 

at Suvdyes. ‘Zhe works of power’ of which Herod had heard. 
Suyduecs, miracles regarded as marks of divine power; as proofs or 
signs of the divine presence they are onpeia, as exciting wonder they 
are répara. The latter word is never used alone of miracles: this is 
not the side on which the Gospel dwells. Trench, Syn. of N. T. 
177 foll. 


évepyotorv. Not ‘shew themselves forth,’ A.V., but, ‘are active in 
him.’ The verb is frequent in Aristotle, the substantive évépyea is an 
important philosophical term in relation to dvvayis. The same con- 
trast is suggested here. In Polybius évepyei» is sometimes (1) transi- 
tive, a8 wdyra xara Sivapuv evepyetv, xviil. 14. 8. Sometimes (2) in- 
transitive, as ray altlwy évepyowvrwy kara 7d ouvexés, iv. 40.4. Both 
these uses are found in N.T.(1) 6 adrds Oeds 6 evepyay ra wdvra év 


waiow, 1 Cor. xii. 6. (2) rod viv évepyoivros ey Trois vlois ris dweBelas. 
Eph. ii. 2. 


8. év Ti dvAaxp. At Macherus, in Perma, on the eastern side of 
the Dead Sea, near the southern frontier of the tetrarchy. Here 
Antipas had a palace and a prison under one roof, as was common in 
the East. Cp. Nehemiah iii. 25, ‘The tower which lieth out from the 
king’s high house that was by the court of the prison.’ It was the 
ordinary arrangement in feudal castles. At Machwrus, now M’khaur, 
remains of buildings are still visible. These are probably the ruins of 
the Baptist’s prison. Herod was living in this border fortress in order 
to prosecute the war with his offended father-in-law, Aretas. He was 
completely vanquished—a disaster popularly ascribed to his treatment 
of John the Baptist. 


4. rcyev. Imperfect, ‘told him repeatedly.’ 

av, ‘to marry’ her. é&e» has this special force, 1 Cor. v. 1, 
roury qopvela...woTe yuvaixd Twa rod warpds éxew. ch. xxii. 28, 
wdyres yap Ecxov airnv. Xen, Cyrop. 1, Kvatdpys free wxpds Kap- 
Biony roy Ti adeApipy Exovra. 

ovk tEeorly oot Exav airyy. St Luke adds, iii. 19, that Herod was 
also reproved ‘zepi rdvrwy wv éxolnoev wovnpav.’ ‘Boldly to rebuke 
vice’ is fixed upon as the leading characteristic of the Baptist in the 
collect for St John the Baptist’s day. 


5. @&ev. From St Mark we learn that Herodias was eager to kill 
John, while Herod, partly from fear of his prisoner, partly from 
interest in him, refused to take away his life. St Mark’s narrative 
gives a picture of the inner court intrigues, and bears evidence of keen 
questioning of some eye-witness as to facts. Possibly some of Herod’s 
own household were secret adherents of John. 


éfoByOn Tov SxAov. The same motive that held the tyrant’s han 
checked the arguments of the Pharisees, ch. xxi. 26. 

6. yeverlos yevopévors. Dative of time, ‘marking precisely time 
when’ (Clyde); cp. rots cd8Baow, ch. xii. 2, Winer, p. 274. Plural, 
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as usual in names of festivals, é-yxalva, Afvpa, Tavabjvaia, Saturnalia. 
Here 7a yevéo.a retains what must have been its original sense, ‘a 
birthday festival;’ but in classical Greek it meant a memorial feast 
in honour of the dead, celebrated on the anniversary of birth, and 
so distinguished from 7a vexvcra, the feast observed on the anniver- 
sary of death. See Rawlinson’s note on Herod. rv. 26. The classical 
word for a birthday feast was ra yevé@\a, this in turn came through 
the process of Christian thought to mean a festival commemorative 
of a martyr’s death—his birth into the new life—émired\ety thy rot 
papruplov avrod juépay yeréOXov, Martyr. Polyc. 18, p. 10444. See 
Sophocles’ Lexicon on yevé@Xos and yevéatos and Lob. Phryn. 104. 


xYoaro. Some sort of pantomimic dance is meant. Horace 
notes as one of the signs of national decay that even highborn maidens 
learnt the voluptuous dances of the East, Hor. Od. 111. 6. 21. Herod 
would recall similar scenes at Rome. See note v. 1. 


a] Qvydrnp mis ‘HpwSidSes. Salome; she was afterwards mar- 
ried to her uncle Herod-Philip, the tetrarch, and on his death to 
Aristobulus, grandson of Herod the Great. 


8. «mpoPiPacbeioa, ‘Impelled,’ ‘instigated;’ cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 5. 
1, émioxeWwpeba et re rpovBiBase Aéywv els abriy rode. 


ar(vat=‘a flat wooden trencher’ on which meat was served, dacrpds 
de xpecew wivaxas wapéOnxev delpas, Hom. Od. 1.141. This appears to 
have been the meaning of the old English word ‘charger’ (A.V.), 
which is connected with cargo and with French charger, and signified 
originally that on which a load is placed, hence a dish. 


9. easel pe ‘though vexed;’ he still feared the popular ven- 
geance, and perhaps did not himself desire the death of John, see 
Mark vi. 20. 


6 Bacrevs.. A title which Antipas had in vain tried to acquire: it 
was probably addressed to him by his courtiers. 


Sid, rovs Spxovs. ‘Because of the vaths;’ he had sworn re- 
peatedly. 


11. iveyxey tT] pytplatrys. The revenge of Herodias recalls the 
story of Fulvia, who treated with great indignity the head of her mur- 
dered enemy Cicero, piercing the tongue once so eloquent against her. 
Both are instances of ‘ furens quid femina possit.’ The perpetration 
of the deed on the occasion of a birthday feast would heighten the 
atrocity of it in the eyes of the ancient world: it was an acknowledged 
rule, ‘ne die qua ipsi lumen accepissent aliis demerent.’ 

The great Florentine and other medimwval painters have delighted 
to represent the contrasts suggested by this scene at Macherus. The 
palace and the prison—Greek refinement and the preacher’s sim- 
plicity—Oriental luxury and Oriental despotism side by side—the 

cause of the world and the cause of Christ. In all this the ‘irony’ 
- of the Greek dramatists is present. The real strength is on the side 
that seems weakest. 
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12. Ypav rd wrapa cal Wapav airédv. There is in this some proof 
of forbearance, if not of kindness, on Herod’s part. He did not perse- 
cute John’s disciples, or prevent them paying the last offices to their 
master. 

aropa, Lat. cadaver, in this sense rrwua is followed by vexpod, or 
by genitive of person in classical period as, ‘EreoxAdous 6¢ rrwua Todv- 
veixous re x00; Kur. Phoen, 1697. 


13—21, JEsvUg RETIRES To A Desert Puact, WHERE HE FEEDS 
Five THousanp. 


Mark vi. 31—44; Luke ix. 10—17; John vi. 5—14. ' 


This is the only miracle narrated by all the Evangelists. In St 
John it prepares the way for the memorable discourse on the ‘Bread 
of Life.’ St John also mentions, as a result of this miracle, the 
desire of the people ‘to take him by force and: make him a king.’ 
There isa question as to the locality of the miracle. St Luke says 
(ch. ix. 10) that Jesus ‘went aside privately into a desert place be- 
longing to a city called Bethsaida.’ St Mark (ch. vi. 45) describes the 
disciples as crossing to Bethsaida after the miracle. The general 
inference has been that there were two Bethsaidas ; Bethsaida Julias, 
near the mouth of the Jordan (where the miracle is usually said to 
have taken place), and another Bethsaida, mentioned in the parallel 
passage in St Mark and possibly John i, 44. But the Sinaitic MS. 
omits the words in italics from Luke, and at John vi. 23 reads, 
“When, therefore, the boats came from Tiberias, which was nigh unto 
the place where they did eat bread.’ If these readings be accepted, 
the scene of the miracle must be placed near Tiberias; the Bethsaida 
of Mark, to which the disciples crossed, will be the well-known 
Bethsaida Julias, and the other supposed Bethsaida will disappear 
even from the researches of travellers. 


13. ef (650), ‘on foot,’ i.e, not by boat; ep. Acts xx. 13, wéAX\wy 
auros mefevery, 


15. oplas yevopévns. In the Jewish division of the day there were 
two evenings. According to the most probable view the space of time 
called ‘between the evenings’ (Ex. xii. 6) was from the ninth to the 
twelfth hour (Jos. B. J. v1. 9. 3). Hence the first evening ended at 
3 o'clock, the second began at sunset. In this verse the first evening 
is meant, in v. 23 the second. 

The meaning of 7 wpa is not quite clear, perhaps the usual hour for 
the mid-day meal. 


16. vpets. Emphatic. 


17%. ov« Gxopevu.t.A. St John more definitely; gore raddprov wie 
bs Exec wévre Aprovs xpiGivous, Kal dvo0 dydpa (vi. 9). Barley bread 
(dprouvs xpOivous), for which the classical word is pa@¢a, was the food 


of the very poorest. It seems probable that the English word mass. 


is traceable to naga, a eucharistic significance having been given to 
this miracle from very early times. The dpro were a kind of biscuit, 
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thin and crisp cakes which could be broken, hence xddoas, xAdopara, 
see note, ch. vi. 30. Cp. Juv. v. 67, ‘quanto porrexit murmure 
panem | vix fractum. . 

19. dyaxAOnvas emt rou x . 8t John has qp 52 xdpros words ev 
rp téry. St Mark and St e mention that they sat in companies, 
dvd éxardv xal dvd wevrijxovra (Mark), dvd wevrijxovra (Luke); to this 
St Mark adds the picturesque touch, cal dvéwecay wpacial wpacial. 
(ch. vi. 40). St John notes the time of year: jy dé éyyis 7d rdoxa } 
éoprn Twv ‘Tovdalwr. 


{Soxev. In Mark and Luke é&3ov: ‘continued to give,’ ‘kept 
giving.’ 

20. TO wepiroevov Tay KAaopaTev. xAacudrwy connected with 
kAdoas, therefore not ‘fragments’ in the sense of crumbs of bread, 
Lut the ‘ portions’ broken off for distribution. 


SadSexa xoplvovs. ‘The same word is used for baskets in the four 
accounts of this miracle, and also by our Lord, when He refers to 
the miracle (ch. xvi. 9); whereas a different word (owvplées) is used in 
describing the feeding of four thousand and in the reference made to 
that event by our Lord (ch. xvi. 10). Juvenal describes a large pro- 
vision-basket of this kind, together with a bundle of hay, as being 
part of the equipment of the Jewish mendicants who thronged the 
grove of Egeria at Rome: ‘Judm#is quorum cophinus feenumque su- 
. pellex, mr, 14,’ ‘cophino foenoque relicto | arcanam Judea tremens 
mendicat in aurem,’ vi. 542. The motive for this custom was to 
avoid ceremonial impurity in eating or in resting at night. 


22—33. Tur DIScIPLES CROSS FROM THE SCENE OF THE MImacLE To 
BETuHSAIDA. 


Mark vi. 45—52; John vi. 15—21. 


St Matthew alone narrates St Peter’s endeavour to walk on the 
sea. 


22. 1d wotov, the ship or their ship. 
23. diplas 8& yevopévns. See v. 15. 


povos Hv éxet. This is a simple but sublime thought:—the solitary 
watch on the lonely mountain, the communion in prayer with the 
Father throughout the beautiful Eastern night. 


24. Bacavitdpevov. The expression is forcible, ‘tortured by the 
waves,’ writhing in throes of agony, as it were. These sudden storms 
are very characteristic of the Lake of Gennesaret. 

25. terdpry 8 pvAakd, i.e. early in the morning. Cp. ‘Et jam 
quarta canit venturam buccina lucem,’ Propert. iv. 4. 63. At this 
time the Jews had adopted the Greek and Roman custom of four 
night watches. Formerly they divided the night into three watches, 
or rather according to Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) the Romans and Jews 
alike recognised four watches, but with the Jews the fourth watch was 
regarded as morning, and was not included in the three watches of 
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‘deep night.’ The four watches are named (Mark xiii. 85) 1 Even 
(ové), 2 Midnight (ueoovix«riov), 3 Cockcrowing (d\exropomwvlas), 4 Morn- 


of 


ing (rpwi), St John states that they had rowed 25 or 30 furlongs. 
qAGev arpds atrov’s. Mark adds ‘He would have passed by them.’ 


én tiv OdAaccay. él with accus. of motion over a surface, cp. ért 
olvowa, révrov dpay wepav wdeiv (Homer). See critical notes, supra. 


26. dio tov déBov Expafav. Note the article. ‘Not merely cried 
out from fear, but the fear which necessarily resulted from the appear- 
ance made them cry out. 


29. 6 St clwev, XO. The boat was so near that the voice of Jesus 
could be heard even through the storm, though the wind was strong 
and the oarsmen labouring and perhaps calling out to one another. 
The hand of the Saviour was quite close to the sinking disciple. 


30. loxupdéyv. Predicate. 


xatrarovrifer@ar. Here and ch. xviii. 6 only in N.T. ‘to sink into 
the deep sea’ adi the wide open sea, so the deep sea, connected 
with wdros and pons, ‘the watery way,’ (Curtius), but according to 
others with Bévfos, Bd Gos), 


$1. els r(; Litera] translation of the Hebr. lammah, ‘ with a view to 
what?’ =Ivarl, see note ch. xxvii. 46, édicracqs, see ch. xxviii. 17. 


$2. d&dmacgv, orate, properly to be weary or fatigued (xérrw, 
xéros), then to rest from weariness or suffering, used of a sick man 
Hipp. p. 1207, (89 xégros, of the pain of disease, Soph. Phil. 880,) 
then figuratively of the wind or a flood, cp. Herod. vir. 191, where 
speaking of the storm at Artemisium he says that the Magi stopped 
the wind by charms, # dAdws xws abrds €0édww exbzacer. 


33. cov vids gf. A son of God. The higher revelation of the 
Son of the living God was not yet given. See ch, xvi. 16. 


34—36. JESUS CURES SICK FOLK IN THE LAND OF GENNESABET. 


Mark vi. 53—56, where the stir of the neighbourhood and eager- 
ness of the people are vividly portrayed. - 


34. Svamepacavres. Having crossed the bay from Tiberias to the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum. See map and note on vv. 13—21. 


els Tevvycapér. By this is meant the plain of Gennesaret, two 
miles and a half in length and about one mile in breadth. Modern 
travellers speak of ‘its charming bays and its fertile soil rich with 
the scourings of the basaltic hills.’ Josephus describes the district in 
glowing terms (B. J. m1. 10. 8). See Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 351. 

86. wapexddovv tva dovrat. For wa in petitio obliqua for the 
classical d3ws see note ch. i. 22, and Goodwin’s Greek Moods and 
Tenses, p. 78. 

The sequence of the subjunctive or a historical tense gives vivid- 


et 


“ 
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ness to the narrative by retaining the mood originally used by the 
speaker. The usage is frequent in the classical period: éywpouv éx 
Tov olxidy Saws wh xara hos rpocdépwvrat, Thuc. 11. 3. xai wept rovrwy 
hla ph Taira wdOnre. Dem, Olynth. ut. 30.10. See note, 
Ch. Xi. . 


TOU le arlabraus The hem of the garment had a certain sanctity 
attached to it. It was the distinguishing mark of the Jew: ep. 
Numbers xv, 38, 39, ‘that they add to the fringes of the borders 
(or corners) a thread of blue.’ At each corner of the robe there was 
a tassel; each tassel had a conspicuous blue thread symbolical of the 
aed origin of the Commandments. The other threads were 
white. 

doo. HhavTo SterwOnoay. Cp. the case of the woman with an 
issue of blood, ch. ix. 20—22. 


CHAPTER XV. 


5. xal omitted before ov prj mp. on the most ancient authority. 

6. dv Adyov for rHv évro\ny of textus receptus; rdv vduov the read- 
ing of Tischendorf has the authority of N and C and some cursives, 
and would explain ryv évroAjy. Tov AOyov may have been introduced 
from Mark, 

8. The words éyyltet pot...rg@ orduare adrdy xal, which fill up the 
quotation from the LXX., are omitted on the highest MS. authority. 

16. "Incots omitted and 30 rod ’Incod for adrov. 

22. &xpatev rightly replaces the rarer form éxpav-yacev. 

25. mpooexive. is probably right, though the evidence is evenly 
balanced between aor. and imperf. 

85, 36. The omission of xai before ebyapiorjoas makes the struc- 
ture very harsh. It is the reading necessitated by the rules adopted 
for forming the present text. Tregelles omits the xa! against Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf. If the former had seen § it can scarcely be 
doubted that he would have inserted the conjunction so necessary to 
the flow of the sentence. 

39. MayaSay for Mayda\d with the chief MSS. (NS B D) and versions; 
some ancient authorities have Mayedav. Most of the later uncials 
read Maydakd. 


1—20. Tur True RELIGION AND THE Fatse. A DiscoursE To THE 
PHARISEES, THE PEOPLE, AND THE DISCIPLES. 


Mark vii. 1—23. 


These twenty verses sum up the great controversy of the N.T., that 
between the religion of the letter and external observances and the 
religion of the heart, between what St Paul calls ‘the righteousness 
which is of the law and the righteousness which is of God by (or 
grounded upon) faith,’ Phil. iii, 9. 
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1. dd ‘Leporodtpov Papiraios cal ypapparets, Probably a depu- 
tation from the Sanhedrin, such as was commissioned to question 
John the Baptist. Cp. John i. 19. 


2. tiv wapdSoow tav mperBurépwy. The elders, or presbyters, 
were the Jewish teachers, or scribes, such as Hillel and Shammai. 
The traditions were the rules or observances of the unwritten law, 
which they enjoined on their disciples. Many of these were frivolous; 
some actually subversive of God’s law; yet such was the estimation 
in which these ‘traditions’ were held that, according to one Rabbinical 
saying, ‘the words of the scribes are lovely, above the words of the 
law; for the words of the law are weighty and light but the words of 
the scribes are all weighty.’ 


8. Sia mv wapéSocw. ‘For the sake of your tradition;’ ie. in 
order that ye may establish it: tva rq rapdioow bud rnpjonre, Mark 
vii. 9. 


4. 5 ydp Ocds évercidard, answering to rv évrody Tod Oecd, as in 
w. 5, tpeis Adyere refers back to &a ryv rapddoow vudy. St Mark has 
Mwiojs yap elev (vii. 10), an instructive variation. 


6 xakoAoyoav. Asa classical word xakoXoyely or xaxds A\é-yew—the 
preferable form (Lob. Phryn. 200), means to ‘abyse,’ ‘revile;’ so in 
LXX. Geovs ob xaxodoyhoes, Ex. xxii. 28. In many passages the He- 
brew word represented here by xaxodoyeiy is translated by driudtew 
and means ‘to treat with disrespect,’ ‘to despise.’ In one form, how- 
ever, of the Hebr. verb the meaning is ‘to curse,’ but the first sense 
is to be preferred here: ‘whoever makes licht of their claims to sup- 
port,’ &e. See Guillemard, Hebraisms in N. T., ad loc. 


5. Sapov 6 édv «t.A. ‘Let that by whatsoever thou mayest be 
profited by me (i.e. the sum which might have gone to your support) 
be a ‘ gift’ (xopBay, Mark), or devoted to sacred purposes.’ 


The scribes held that these words, even when pronounced in spite 
and anger against parents who needed succour, excused the son from 
his natural duty, indeed bound him not to perform it; and, on the 
other hand, did not oblige him really to devote the sum to the service 
of God or of the temple. 


ov pi} tiuzjoa. The omission of xa) before these words (see critical 
nietes): obviates the need of the awkward ellipse supplied in A.V. by 
the words ‘he shall be free,’ and throws out with far more force and 
clearness the contrast between the évrod7 Tod Geo and the rapadocts 
Trav mpecBurépwy. God’s command was, ‘honour thy father and thy 
mother;’ ye say (in certain cases), ‘a man shall not honour his father 
and mother.’ 


ov pt with future indicative or with subjunctive, is an emphatic 
denial. See note, ch. x. 42. ' 


7. Kados €rpodyrevrey. A common Jewish formula in quoting a 
saying of the prophets. 
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8, 9. Isaiah xxix. 13. The quotation nearly follows the LXX. 
The Hebrew has nothing answering to udryy 5¢ céBovral pe. 


9. évrdApata dvOpdirwy. ‘Collections of ritual laws which were 
current in the times of the pre-exile prophets.’ (Cheyne, Is. ad loc.) 
Thus Pharisaism had ifs counterpart in the old dispensation. 


10. mpooxaderdyevos Tov SxAov, The moment our Lord turns to 
the people, His teaching is by parables, 

This appeal to the multitude as worthier than the Pharisees to 
receive the divine truths is signjficant of the popular character of the 
Kingdom of heaven, 


11. «otvot. Literally, maketh common; cp, ‘common or unclean,’ 
Acts x.14. ‘The Pharisees esteemed ‘defiled men” for ‘‘ common 
and vulgar” men; on the contrary, a religious may among men is “‘g 
singular man.””’ Lightfoot ad loc. 


12. of Papiraio éoxavdarleOynoay, <A proof of the influence of 
the Pharisees. ‘The disciples believed that Christ would be concerned 
to have offended those who stood so high in popular favour. 


13. waoa putela. Nota wild flower, but a cultivated plant or tree; 
the word occurs here only in N.T.; in LXX. version of O.T. it is used 
of the vine, the most carefully cultivated of all plants; 2 Kings xix. 29; 
Ezek. xvii. 7; Mic. 1.6; Aq. and Symm. have dévipwy durelay in Gen. 
xxi. 33, of the tamarisk. Here the plant cultivated by human hands— 
ae vine that is not the true vine of Isracl—is the doctrine of the 
Pharisees. 


14. dSnyol dow ruddol rupdwv. The proverb which follows is 
quoted in a different connection, Luke vi. 39; cp. also ch. xxiii. 16. 


els BéOuvoy rerotvra:. Palestine abounded in dangers of this kind, 
from unguarded wells, quarries, and pitfalls; it abounded also in 
persons afflicted with blindness. See note ch, ix, 27. 


16. dxpyv. Here only in N.T. Strictly, ‘at the point of time, 
in late authors, ‘even now,’ ‘still.’ Latin, adhuc. In the modern 
Greek versions &rz is used for dxunv. 


Kal dpets, as well as the crowds to whom the parables are spoken. 


dotverol tore, Cp. cuvécer rvevparixg, Col. i. 9, and rq civerw 
pou év TH wvornply rob Xpicrob, Ephes, iii. 4. 


19. é« ydp rys kapSlas «x.r.A. The enumeration follows the order 
of the Commandments. Evil thoughts—(d:adoycopol rovnpot) ‘ harmful 
reasonings’—form a class under which the rest fall, indicating, too, 
that the transgression of the commandments is often in thought, by 
Christ’s law, not in deed only. 

The plurals ‘ murders, adulteries,’ &c., as Meyer points out, denote 
the different instances and kinds of murder and adultery. Murder 
includes far more than the act of bloodshed. 





f 
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21—-28. Tur DaucuTrr or a CANAANITE WOMAN IS CURED, 
Mark vii. 24—-30. 


This narrative of faith without external observance or knowledge of 
the Law affords a suggestive contrast to the preceding discourse. It 
is not related as we might have expected by the Gentile St Luke. St 
Mark has various points of particular description not given here. 


21. dveXadpncey. Perhaps to avoid the hostility which this attack upon 
the Pharisees would arouse. St Mark preserves the connection dva- 
oras drj\Gev #3 if He had beer! teaching (xadicas), 


els ta péon Tipov nab DiSdveg, The reading adopted by the lead- 
ing editors, Mark vii. 31, #AGev dia VsSwvos el¥ rv Oddacoay ris Ta- 
AtAalas, makes it certain that Jesus crossed the borders of Palestine 
and passed through a Gentile land. 


22. 4 Xavavala. In Mark 7 5é yuv7} Fv ‘EAAnvls, Supodowlkioca 
(vii. 26). The two expressions are in Hellenistic Greek identical. In 
Joshua v. 12, ‘The land of Canaan’. (Hebr.) appears in the LXX. 
version as T7yv xWpay tw Powlkwy. Hecateus (Tr. 254) states: Xva. 
[Canaan] otrw rpérepoy 7 Powlxn éxadeiro, The term land of Canaan, 
literally the low lands or netherlands, at first applied to the whole of 
Palestine, was confined in later times to the maritime plain of Phe- 
nicia, Still, according to Prof, Rawlinson, the Canaanites and Phe- 
nicians were distinct races, possessing marked peculiarities. The 
former were the original occupants of the country, the latter ‘immi- 
grants at a comparatively recent date.’ (Herod. Vol. iv. p.199.) The 
relations between Phcenicia and Palestine had been with scarcely an 
é@xeeption peaceful and friendly. The importance of the narrative 
lies im the fact that this woman was a foreigner and a heathen—a 
descendant of the worshippers of Baal. She may have heard and 
seen Jesus im earlier days. Cp. Mark iii, 8, ‘they about Tyre and 
Sidon...came unto him.’ This instance of mercy extended to a 
Gentile points to the future diffusion of the Gospel beyond the Jewish 
race. 


Hdnodv pe. Identifying herself with her daughter. Cp. the prayer 
of the father of the lunatic child: ‘Have compassion on us and help 
us,’ Mark ix. 22, 


vids AavelS. A title that proves the expectation that the Messiah 
should spring from the house of David. It is the particular Messianic 
prophecy which would be most likely to reach foreign countries. The 
Tyrian woman’s appeal to the descendant of Hiram’s friend and ally 
has a special significance, 

28. otk arexpl0y airy Adyov. Jesus, by this refusal, tries the 
woman’s faith, that He may purify and deepen it. Her request must 
be won by earnest prayer, ‘lest the light winning should make light 
the prize.’ 

Observe that Christ first refuses by silence, then by express words. 
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mere. For the form cp. vxodyri, Rev. ii. 7. the reading of 
ann and Tischendorf (ed. 7); and see Winer, p. 104, note 3. 


Gré\vcov atriv. By granting what she asks, by yielding, like the 
unjust judge, to her importunity. 


24. els ta wpéBara ra dwodwddta «.7.A. Jesus came to save all, 
oes his personal ministry was confined, with few exceptions, to the 

ews. 

The thought of Israel as a flock of sheep lost upon the mountain is 
beautifully drawn out, Ezekiel xxxiv.; ‘My flock was scattered upon 
all the face of the earth, and none did search or seek after them’ (v.6). 
Read the whole chapter. 


26. tdv dprovy trav téxkvov «.7.A. The réxva are the Jews; the 
xuvdgca are the Gentiles. This was the name applied by the Jews 
to all outside the chosen race, the dog being in the East a symbcl of 
impurity. St Paul, regarding the Christian Church as the true Israel, 
terms the Judaizing teachers rovs xivas, Phil. iii. 2, The same reli- 
gious hostility, and the same names of scorn, still exist in the East 
between Mussulman and Christian populations. Christ’s words, as 
reported by St Mark (ch. vii, 27), contain a gleam of hope, dges rpw- 
Tov xopracOjvas Td Téxva. 


27. wal ydp. ‘Tor even’ (‘yet’ of the A.V. is misleading). The 
woman takes Jesus at His word, admits the truth of what He says, 
accepts the name of reproach, and claims the little that falls even to 
the dogs. ‘True, it is not good to cast the children’s bread to the 
dogs, for even the dogs have their share,—the crumbs that fall front 
their master’s table.’ 


Td kvvdpta ofl. St Mark has écOlew of the dogs and xopracdjvat 
of the children, so completely is the strict use of the two words 
reversed. 


THs Tparéfns tov Kuplwv. The ‘Masters’ must be interpreted to 
mean God, not, as by some, the Jewish people. Note the turn given 
by the introduction of the xvpior. xvvapia that have xipior are not the 
wretched outcasts of the streets—they have some one to care for 
them. Even the Gentiles may expect a blessing from the God of 
Israel. 


28. St Mark has evper rd wacdiov BeBAnpuévoy ert r7j¥ kMvny Kal 7d 
Sauomov éFeAnArvOds. 


29—31. JESUS RETURNS TO THE HIGH LAND OF GALILEE, AND CURES 
many Buinp, Dums, AND Lame. 


Mark vii. 81—37, where, not content with the general statement, 
the Evangelist describes one special case of healing. 


29. «ls rd dpos. The mountain country; the high land, as dis- 
tinguished from the low land, which He had left. 
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32—38. Four TxHousanp MEN, BESIDES WOMEN AND CUILDREN, ARE 
MIRACULOUSLY FED. 


Mark viii. 1—9. 


32. pépar rpets. For this parenthetical introduction of the nomi- 
native see Winer, p. 704, § 2 and note 3. 


36. eyxapiorioas. evxapore’y does not occur before Polybius in 
the sense of gratias agere. The decree in Demosth. de Cor. p. 257, 
where the word is found, (see Lob. Phryn. 18) is probably spurious. 
‘The classical expression is yapw eldévat. 


Td weptocevoy Tov KAacpdTwy. See ch. xiv. 20. One side of the 
lesson is the lavishness of Providence. God gives even more than 
we require or ask for. But the leading thought is a protest against 
waste. 


37. érrd omvplSas. See note ch. xiv. 20, and Acts ix. 25, where 
St Paul is said to have been let down from the wall of Damascus in a 
omupls, probably a large basket made of rope-net, possibly a fisher- 
man’s basket; in 2 Cor. xi. 33, where the same incident is related, 
the word capydyy is used. Why the people brought different kinds 
of baskets on the two occasions we cannot determine. The facts 
seem to point to a difference in nationality or in occupation. ozupls 
connected with omelpw, ‘to twist,’ is the Lat. sporta, or sportula. 
capydavy in Asch, Suppl. 769=‘the mesh of a net’. 


39—XVI. 4  JeEsus at Macpana, 0R MaGaDAN, 18 TEMPT=ID TO 
GIVE A SIGN. 


Mark viii. 1O—12; Luke xii. 54—57. 


39. Mayaddav. For the reading see critical note. It is probable 
that the familiar Magdala supplanted in the text the more obscure 
Magadan. Magdala or Migdol (a watch tower) is identified with the 
modern Mejdel, a collection of ruins and squalid huts at the S.E. 
corner of the plain of Gennesaret, opposite to K’hersa or Gergesa. 
This is the point where the lake is broadest. Prof. Rawlinson thinks 
that this Magdala may be the Magdolus of Herodotus, 11. 159; unless 
indeed by a confusion curiously similar to that in the text, Herodotus 
has mistaken Migdol for Megiddo. Magdala was probably the home 
of Mary Magdalene. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2 and 3. dyias...o0 Séivac0e. The genuineness of this passage is 
doubtful. It is omitted in several uncials (among them NB) and cur- 
sives. Origen passes over the passage in his Commentary, and 
Jerome notes its omission in plerisque Codicibus. Still the internal 
evidence is strong in its favour and it is retained by the leading 
editors, though bracketed by Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort. 
See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 49 (3). 
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3. vroxpral omitted before +3 pty rpdcwrov and (v. 4) rod wxpo- 
gnrov after Iwva. 


11. dprov for dprov, a certain correction. 


20. *Incovs, though found in some important MSS. (not in 
NBL), is rightly omitted, the internal evidence against it is strong, 
and thé insertion might easily be made by a mistake in transcription. 


1. of Dapioator nal LaSSovnator. In Mark of Dapicato: alone. 
The coalition between these opposing sects can only be accounted for 
by the uniting influence of a strong common hostility against Jesus. 


awepdtovres. The participle sometimes expresses in a condensed 
form what might be expanded into a final or consecutive sentence. 
See Campbell’s Soph. Essay on the language, &c., § 36. (5) b., &Bas | 
réccov éy woiuvas mirvwy (Ajax, 185)=rbcoov bore awirvew. Cp. Ant. 
752, 7 kamame\av wd’ éwetépxes Opacus; see Jebb’s note on Ajaz, 
loc. cit. 


petov dx Tov ovpavov. They could not conceive the inner beauty 
of Christ’s teaching, but they would follow the rules of a Rabbi who, 
like one of the ancient prophets, should give an external sign—a 
darkening of the glowing sky—a flash of light—a peal of thunder. 
- The answer of Christ teaches that the signs of the times, the events of 
the day, are the signs of God, the sign that Christ gives. 


2. edla...xapov. For this contrast cp. dd\\a viv poe | yacdoxos 
evilay Eraccev | éx xeuwvos, Pind. Isth. (vit) v1: 37—39. 


3. orvyvaf{oy, late. Polybius uses cruyvérys of the weather. 


ts mpocwrov tov otpavov. Perhaps Jesus and His questioners 
were looking across the lake towards the cliffs of Gergesa, with the 
sky red from the reflected sunset. In Luke the signs are ‘a cloud 
rising in the west’ and the blowing of the ‘south wind.’ 


onpeia trav Katopav. The meaning of passing events—some of 
which point in many ways to the fulfilment of prophecy, and to the 
presence of Christ among men; others to the overthrow of the 
national existence through the misguided passions of the people, and 
the absence of true spiritual life. In Luke xiii., two events of typical 
importance are reported to Jesus who shews how they are onueia ray 
xatpuv: they were not, as the Jews interpreted them, ingtances of 
individual punishment for sin, but they were warnings to the nation. 
Perhaps no clearer proof of this want of political or spiritual insight, 
and of blindness to facts, could be given than the pretension to politi- 
cal liberty made by the Jews, John viii. 33, ovdevi Sedovdevxapey web- 
wore. Neither Babylonish captivity, nor tribute to Caesar, nor pre- 
sence of a Roman Procurator were onpeca to them. 

The work and life of Christ were in the highest sense onucia. He 
was Himself onueiov dvriNeybpevor. 


4. poxadls. See ch. xii. 39. 
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in tiga v *Iewva. See ch. xii. 89—41, where the same word oc- 
e same connection. An estranged people cannot see signs. 
The worde in Mark viii. 12 are ‘there shall no sign be given unto 
this generation,’ i.e. no such sign as they demanded. 


5—13. Tur LEAVEN oF THE PHARISEES AND OF THE SADDUCEES. 


Mark viii. 14—21, where the rebuke of Christ is given more at length 
in stirring language; and Luke xii. 1, where the context and occasion 
are different. éricvvaxdeccwy ray pupiddwy Tob Sydou Wore Karaware 
GAAhAous Hptaro Aéyew wpds Tods wabynras abrod rpwror, 


6. Tis buns. Teaching, which like leaven is corrupt and pene- 
trating, cp..1 Cor. v. 7, éxxa@dpare viv wadady tiuny wa Fre véov 
pupapa caus dore dfvuot, where the reference is to the putting away 
of leaven before the passover. See Schittgen on 1 Cor. v. 7, and cp. 
Hos, vii. 4, and note ch. xiii. 33. 


7. Ore dprovs otx AdBowev. 871, probably not causal but recitati- 
vum i.e. used to introduce the words of the speaker. ef uy éva dprov ovk 
efxov (Mark). It is possible that Jesus may have employed figurative 
language even more than was usual with Hastern teachers; certainly 
this special metaphorical uee of leaven was new. See Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. ad loc. Again, the Pharisees had rules of their own as to what 
‘kind of leaven it was lawful to use, and what kind it was right to 
avoid. Hence it was not strange that the disciples should imagine 
that their Master was laying down similar rules for their guidance. 

8. ddtyémorrot. Their ricrs had failed in two respects: they had 
shown (1) want of spiritual insight by taking {jun in a literal sense. 
(2) Want of loving trust in thinking that Jesus intended a rebuke to 
their forgetfulness. 


9. ott vocire. In Mark the rebuke is conveyed by a reference to 
the prophecy quoted ch. xiii. 14, 15 (Is. vi. 9, 10), with the striking 
variation of rexrwpwudvay Kapdlay for éraxuvdn n xapila, 


xodlyous...cwup(Sas. See notes ch. xiv. 20 and xv. 87. 
12. ovvijxav. See note on dovvero:, ch. xv. 16, 


13—20. Tu Great Conression of St Prter, anpD THE Promisz 
GIVEN TO HIM, 


Mark viii. 27—30: The question is put ‘while they were on the 
way,’ the words ‘the Son of the living God’ are omitted, as also the 
blessing on Peter. Luke ix. 18—21: Jesus was engaged in prayer 
alone; the words of the confession are ‘the Christ of God;’ the bless- 
ing on Peter is omitted. 


13. Kavrapelas ris Pulwrov. The most northerly point in the 
Holy Land reached by our Lord. The city was rebuilt by Herod 
Philip, who called it by his own name to distinguish it from Caesarea 
Stratonis on the sea coast, the seat of the Roman government, and 
the scene of St Paul’s imprisonment. 


ST MATTHEW p4 
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The Greek name of this Ceesarea was Paneas, which survives in the 
modern Banias. Cssarea was ‘beautifully placed on a rocky terrace 
under Mount Hermon, a few miles east of Dan, the old frontier city 
of Israel. The cliffs near this spot, where the Messiah was first ac- 
knowledged, bear marks of the worship of Baal and of Pan, See 
Recovery of Jerusalem, and Tristram’s Land of Israel. 


vov vidy rod dv@perov. See note ch. viii. 20. The question of 
Jesus is: In what sense do the people believe me to be the Son of 
man? In the sense which Daniel intended or in a lower sense? 
ol the antithesis in Peter’s answer:-—the Son of man is the Son 
0 


14. ‘Iepeplav. Named by St Matthew only. The mention of Jere- 
miah as representative of the Prophets is explained by Lightfoot (Hor. 
Hebr, Matt. xxvii. 9) by reference to a Talmudic treatise, according to 
which the book of Jeremiah came first of the Prophets, following the 
books of Kings. 


16. ovdeld Xpioros 6 vids rov Beov tov twvros. This confession 
not only sees in Jesus the promised Messiah, but in the Messiah 
recognises the divine nature. It was this claim that brought upon 
Jesus the hostility of the Jews. Trypho the Jew in his dialogue with 
Justin Martyr declares that his nation expected a human Messiah: 
such a claim made by Jesus might even have been admitted: it is the 
claim to divinity not to Messiahship that rouses the popular fury (John 
viii. 58, 59) and decides the judgment of the Sanhedrin (Matt. xxvi. 

9 e 

17. Bdp’Iwva, ‘son of Jonah,’ or ‘son of John.’ The Greek form 
may stand for either name (see Bp. Lightfoot on a Fresh Revision of 
N.T., pp. 159, 160); but the reading adopted by the best editors 
John i. 43, ulds ‘Iwdvov, seems conclusive in favour of the latter ren- 
oe Bar is Aramaic for son; cp. Bar-abbas, Bar-tholomew, 

ar-nabas, 


Sr. odp— xal alya «.7.A. Not man, but God; ‘flesh and blood’ 
was & common Hebrew expression in this contrast. The recognition 
was not by material test or human judgment, but by the witness of 
the Holy Spirit. 


18. od el [lérpos «.r.A. The precise meaning of wérpa in relation 
to Ilérpos has been keenly disputed. To suppose no connection be- 
tween Ilérpos and xérpa is opposed to candid criticism, On the other 
hand, to view wérpa as simply equivalent to Ilérpos, and to regard 
the personal Peter as the rock on which the Church is built, narrows 
the sense. Ilérpa is the central doctrine of the Christian Church— 
the Godhead of its Lord. Yet Peter is not named in connection with 
the wérpa without cause. To Peter first was granted spiritual insight 
to discern, and courage to confess this great truth; and therefore it was 
his privilege to be the first scribe instructed to the kingdom of heaven, 
and to Peter as such the blessing is addressed. For an illustration of 
this view of Peter, regarded, not as an individual, but as a represen- 
tative of a truth, cp. Apol. Soc., p. 23 b., cal palveras rolr’ ob Aéyee 
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Tov Duxpdrn, wpooxexpyocba Sé TO eu dvduart, éue wapude?ypa sorov- 
peevos, cowep av el elrot Se ovTos tov, Dd avOpwra, copwrardss érriv 
Sorts Womep LDewxpdryns Eyvwxev Gre obdevds agibs éore TH aAnOelg mpds 
coplay. 

On these words mainly rest the enormous pretensjons of the Roman 
pontiff. It is therefore important (1) To remember that it js to Peter 
with the great confession on his lips that the words are spoken. The 
Godhead of Christ is the wérpa—the keystone of the Church, and 
Peter is for the moment the representative of the belief in that truth 
among men. (2) To take the words in reference: (a) to other pas- 
sages of Scripture. The Church is built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Eph, ii. 20, on Christ Himself, 2 Cor. iii, 11. 
(5) To history ; Peter is not an infallible repository of truth. He is 
rebuked by Paul for Judaizing. Nor does he hold a chief place among 
the Apostles afterwards. It is James, not Peter, who presides at the 
Council at Jerusalem. (c) To reason: for even if Peter had precedence 
over the other Apostles, and if he was Bishop of Rome, which is not 
historically certain, there is no proof that he had a right of confer- 
ring such precedence on his successors. 


pou riv éxxAnolav, The word éxx\nola occurs twice in Matthew 
and not elsewhere in the Gospels, See note ch. xviii. 17 where the 
Jewish éxx\yola is meant. From the analogy of the corresponding 
Hebrew word, éxxAnola in a Christian sense may be defined as the con- 
gregation of the faithful throughout the world, united under Christ as 
their Head. The use of the word by Christ implied at least two 
things: (1) that He was founding an organized society, not merely 
preaching a doctrine: (2) That the Jewish éxxAnola was the point of 
departure for the Christian éxxAnola and in part its prototype. It is 
one among many links in this gospel between Jewish and Christian 
thought. The Greek word (éxxAnola) has passed into the language of 
the Latin nations; église (French), chiesa (Italian), iglesia (Spanish), 
The derivation of the Teutonic Church is very doubtful, That usually 
given—Kvuptaxdy (the Lord’s house)—is abandoned by most scholars, 
The word is probably from a Teutonic root and may have been con- 
nected with heathen usages. See Bib. Dict, Art. Church, 


wha. gdov. Cp. Eur. Hec. 1., qew vexpav xevOuava xal oxdbrov 
wvdas | Nerav Ww “Acdns xwpls Geiora Oewy. Theocr. Idyll, 1. 159 
(Schol.) rij» rod gdov xpover widnv. oir’ éorw drodavetra. Verg. 
Aen. vi. 126, Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis, Here the ex- 
pression symbolises the power of the unseen world, especially the 
power of death: cp. Rev. 1. 18, cat &yw ras KAels Too Gavdrov Kal rod 
¢g5ov. 1 Cor. xv. 55, rod cou, Odvare, rd xévrpov, wot cou, g5n (var. lect, 
Odvare), Td vixos. “Acdns is used for the Hebrew Sheol, the abode of de- 
parted spirits in which were the two divisions, Paradise and Gehenna, 
The introduction of such Greek religious terms to translate Hebrew 
religious terms is full of interest. It may be thought to ratify in 
part, at least, Greek religious ideas, to blend and modify those ideas 
with Jewish doctrine, and to bring the result of both to be raised and 
enlightened by the teaching of the Master. 


1422 
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od xarioryicovoty aris. The gates of Hades prevail over all 
things human, but the Church shall never die. 


19. tds KAciSas THs BacrAelas Tov ovpavay. This expression was 
not altogether new. To a Jew it would convey a definite meaning. 
A key was given to a Scribe when admitted to his office as a symbol 
of his authority to open the treasury of the divine oracles (ch. xiii. 52). 
Peter was to be a Scribe in the kingdom of heaven, He has re- 
ceived authority to teach the truths of the kingdom, Again the key 
was symbolic of office and authority generally; cp. Is. xxii. 22: ‘ The 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder, &c.’—words 
which are transferred to Christ Himself Rev. iii. 7. These words of 
his Lord would afterwards gain a fresh force for Peter, when he found 
that through him God had opened ‘the door of faith to the Gentiles.’ 
Acts xiv. 27. 


8 édy Sijoys «7.4. ‘To bind’ (op. ch, xxiii. 4) is to impose an obli- 
gation as binding; ‘to loose’ is to declare a precept not binding. Such 
expressions as this were common: ‘The school of Shammai binds 
it, the school of Hillel looses it.’ The power is over things, not 
ao The decisions of Peter, as an authorized Scribe of the’ 

ingdom of God will be ratified in heaven. Such decisions of the 
Scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven were the sentence pronounced by 
tee Acts xv. 19, and the judgments of Paul in the Corinthian 
Church, 


Compare with this passage John xx. 23, AdBere wveiua ayiov, dv 
TWwwy apyre Tas duaprlas dpéwvrar abrots’ dy Twwy KparyTe KEKpaTnTaL, 
where the reference is to the judicial authority of the apostles; here a 
legislative power is conferred. Obserye carefully the force of the per- 
fect ddéwrrat and xexparnvra:, ‘whosesoever sins ye shall remit, they 
have been remitted.’ Your spiritual cvveors will enable you to recog- 
nise and ratify the divine judgment on offending persons. So here 
note the future perfect tora: dedeuévov, your decision will have been 
anticipated in heaven. 


- 20. ta pydert elrwory Sr atrés tory 6 Xpiords. Lest the Gali- 
lgan enthusiasm should endeavour to make Him a king. 


21—23. Tur PASSION IS FORETOLD. 


Mark viii. 31—33; Luke ix. 22. St Luke omits the rebuke to Peter. 
St Mark adds xal rappnoig (without reserve) rév Aéyov éAaAe, both add 
kal arodoximacOnvat. 


_ 21. dard rére. An important note of time. Now that the disciples 
have learned to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, He is able to 
instruct them in the true nature of the Kingdom. 


Sei conveys the idea of duty, of a course of life not led haphazard, 
but determined by principle, of the divine plan which rules the lifo 
and work of Christ from first to last. This thought is specially 
prominent in the third gospel:—in His childhood, é» rots rod rarpés 
Mou Sef elval we. Luke ii. 49:-in His preaching, xat rats érépacs wéAeow 
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evayyeNloacdal pe det rnv Bacirelay rod Geod ore emt rotro aweord\np. 
iv. 43, in the fulfilment of the prophecies of His sufferings and death 
and exaltation, ody? raira tet wadeiy Tov Xpirrév, cat eicedOeiv els thy 
Sdtay avrov, xxiv. 26. Cp. Acts xvii. 3. The same thought is applied 
to St Paul’s life and work in the Acts xviii. 21, xxiii. 11, and in other 
passages. It was felt to be the motive of noble lives before the gospel: 
ov ay Tis daurdv raty 4 nynoduevos BéArioy elvar Gj Um’ dpxovros Tax47, 
évradda det, ws épol doxe?t, uévovra xiviuveve, pndev dwroroyi(ouevoy pyre 
Gavarov wire ado undev wpd Tod aloxpob, Plato, Apol. Socr. p. 28. 


awoAAd waleiv. racxew strictly means to ‘feel,’ or ‘experience, 
without any thought of pain or suffering. The history of the word is 
a melancholy comment on the experience of mankind. To feel was 
to suffer. In the language of Christianity rdcyew is used specially of 
the sufferings and death of Christ, as here, and Luke xxii. 15, rpd 
Tov we wadeiv. 1 Pet. ii. 21, Xpiords Exadev brép juwr. Hence 
through the Valgate, ‘passion’ has passed with this technical sense 
into English as in ‘ Passion-tide,’ ‘ Passion-week.’ 


Tav wperB. kal dpx. kal ypap.=the Sanhedrin. See ch. ii. 4, and 
xxvi. 3. 


droxravéjvat. As yet there is no mention of the Roman judge or 
of the death upon the cross; this truth is broken gradually, see v. 24. 


daroxtrav@jvar. Arare late form. The Attic writers as a rule used 
O@vjoxw and its compounds to supply the passive of xrelyw. Veitch 
cites éxrelvovro, Thuc, m1. 81, as the one known exception. In Homer 
the passive forms occur; e.g. aor. 1 éxrd@nv, Od. 1v. 537, Also rarely 
in late authors drexrdyOa, Polyb. 7. 7, and in LXX, and N.T. (Veitch, 
sub voc. xrelvw). ‘ 


vq Tel(ry pepe eyepOyjvar. How can the plainness of this intima- 
tion be reconciled with the slowness of the disciples to believe in 
the Resurrection? Not by supposing that obscure hints of the 
Passion were afterwards put into this explicit form; but rather 
(1) partly by the blindness of those who will not see; (2) partly by the 
constant use of metaphor by Jesus. ‘Might not,” they would argue, 
‘*this ‘death and rising again ’ be a symbol of a glorious visible king- 
dom about to issue from our present debasement?”’ 


22. Weds oor. Understand eds yévorro or yévoro, and translate 
literally: ‘may God pity thee,’ i.e. ‘ give thee a better fate,’ or (2) ‘ pity 
thyself.’ Ydews is used of divine pity, in this way especially by late 
authors: ov 3’ trews Agdpodirn yevod, Lucian. Amor. 30; décmora IaXai- 
pov, tKews Huty yevod, Kur. Iph. T. 271; ratr’ & Avxet “Awodor, Trews 
xdiwy | dds waow x.7.d., Soph. Hl. 655. Hence like Latin di avertant 
of events to be shunned or deprecated. 


23. Uraye éricw pov, carava. Peter takes the place of the 
tempter, and argues for the false kingdom instead of for the true (see 
notes ch. iv. 8—10). 


oxavSadoy épot, i.c.a snare to allure me, as tempting me to for- 
sake the divine plan of self-denial and sacrifice. 
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od dpovets rd rou Seow dd\Ad td Trev dvOpdérev. ‘Thou mindest not 
the things of God but the things of men,’ i.e. thine are not God’s 
thoughts but man’s thoughts. Cp. 74 7ijs capxds ppovotcw (have a 
carnal mind), Rom. viii. 5; ra dvw ppoveire, Col. lii. 2. In the classics 
dpovety is used of ele partisanship: ppovety ra Pirtlrwrov, or Ta Tod 
djuov (Dem.), ‘to be on the side of Philip or on the side of the people.’ 

pir épol wapéorios | yévaro pr {cov Ppovay (i.e. of the same party 

in the state) 6s 7dd° &pd0, Soph. Ant. 374. Thus the expression in 
the text=‘ thou art not on God’s side but on man’s, and therefore a 
Satanas or d:d8odos, an adversary of God thwarting his plan of 
humility’. 

With the exception of the parallel passage in Mark, and Acts 
XXVili. 22, ¢povety is confined in N. T. to St Paul’s epistles where it is 
frequent, especially in Romans and Philippians, 


94—28. SELF-RENOUNCEMENT REQUIRED IN CHRIST’S FOLLOWERS. 
Turin Rewarp. Mark viii. 34—ix. 1; Luke ix. ae 


24. dpdtw rv craupéy, ‘take up his cross,’ St Luke adds xa" jyuépay 
The expression, ch. x. 38, differs slightly, 6 Os ov AauBaver Toy eravpoy 
avrod, where see note. dodew Tov oraupoy implies death; this explains 
the yap (v. 15), let Christ’s follower lose on the cross the lower life, as 
the Master lost His, crucify also his earthly affections, of which the 
yux7 was the seat (put. .avamavou, paye, mle, edppalvov, Luke xii. 19), 
and he shall win the higher spiritual life here and hereafter. Another 
thought of the Cross is slavery—it was especially a slave’s death 
(‘cives Romani servilem in modum cruciati et necati,’ Cie. in Verrem 
1. 5); ‘you must be slaves not kings;’ ep. ch. xx. 25—28 and Phil. ii. 8, 
érarelywoev éaurdv, yevdmevos Urnxoos péxpt Oavdrov, Gavarov 5é¢ craupod. 

For the thought of the Christian’s crucifixion with Christ cp. among 
many other passages Gal. ii. 20, Xpiorg cuverravpwyas. 


26. édv rév kéopov Sdov nepStjoy. One of the false Messianic notions 
was that the Christ should gain the whole world, i.e. the Roman 
Empire. This was the very temptation presented to our Lord Him- 
self ‘the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.’ What is the 
value of universal dominion, of the whole power of Cesar, com- 
pared with life? wWuyh had a wide range of meaning to the Greek; 
it was ‘life’ in all its extent, from the mere vegetative existence to 
the highest intellectual life. Christianity has deepened the conception 
by adding to the connotation of yvx7) the spiritual life of the soul in 
union with Christ. 

The higher and the lower sense are both present in these verses, it 
is true that the world is worthless if life be lost, still more true if the 
union of the soul with Christ should be sacrificed. The Greek poet 
discerned that there is a greater gain than external prosperity, érei 
a’ édevpnxa polpg pmeyv otk én eaOre | BeBucary’ a 5e péywor’ EBracre 
voupa, THvde pepouevay | dpirra TG Zyros evoeBelg. Soph. El. 1094. 


epdioy ahd met and Snyla...are often thus opposed in 
the ilnsee Cp. iii. 7, GAN’ arwa qv por Képsos Taira 7fynua 
dia Tov Xprorov fa aes passage which reflects the thought of this, 
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dvrd\Aaypa. Cp. xéxpiode...u75? dvradrAdiacOac pndeulas yxaperos 
pnd wdpedrelas thy els rods “EAXnvas edvoray (Dem. Phil. 11. 10); no 
external gain, it was felt, would tempt Athens to abandon her loyal 
and pro-Hellenic policy—for that she would make every sacrifice, 


27. ydp. The reason given why the higher life—the soul—is of 
priceless value: (1) The Judge is at hand who will condemn self- 
indulgence and all the works of the lower life, and will reward those 
who have denied themselves. (2) Further (v. 28) this judgment shall 
not be delayed—it is very near. The same motive for the Christian 
life is adduced by St Paul, Phil. iv. 5, 7d émceckés Yucy yowoOnrw waow 
avOpwrots. 6 Kuptos éyy’s. Cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


28. ov pr yevoovrat Gavdrov k.7.A. Compare 


The valiant never taste of death but once. 
SHaxspEar, Jul. Ces. Act 11, 2. 


St Matthew’s version of this ‘hard saying’ indicates more plainly 
than the other Synoptic Gospels the personal presence of Christ. 
St Luke has, éws ay téwow ryv Bacirelay Tov Oeov: St Mark adds to 
these words, éAyA\vGviay év Suvduer: but the meaning in each case is 
the same. Various solutions are given. The expression is referred to 
(1) the Transfiguration, (2) the Day of Pentecost, (3) the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. The last best fulfils the conditions of interpretation—a judicial 
. coming—a signal and visible event, and one that would happen in the 
lifetime of some; but not of all, who were present. To take éy r7 
Baodelg atrod in a literal external sense would be to repeat St Peter’s 
error, and to ignore the explanation of the Kingdom just given. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


4. wotjow (NBC*), for zoujowuer, which is supported by all the 
later uncials—the more ancient evidence rightly prevails. 


5. dxovere avrov for a’roi dxovere on the authority of NBD. 


9. éx for dd on decisive evidence; é« from out the mountain, 
from the heart of it—a less usual expression than dé. 


10. «prov, inserted to help the sense, appears in the majority of 
later uncials, not in NBD. 


20. édAtyororlay for dmiorlay, the term of gentler blame has the 
earliest evidence in its favour. 


21. Here the received text has: rofro S5é 7d yévos obx éxmopederat 
el py ev mpocevyy Kal yyorelg. The words are undisputed in the 
parallel passage, Mark ix. 29, with the exception of xat ynorefg omitted 
by Tischendorf without decisive evidence. Here the omission is sup- 
ported by NB* 33 and some important versions. 
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95. cloe\0svra, the reading of N*. There is much variation in 
the MSS. dre 7\Ger is well supported, but looks like an explanation 
of the participle. 

26. elarévros 8 (NBCL) for Adve: adr@ 4 Ilérpos, not supported by 
the later uncials, 


1—18. Tu Transricuration. Mark ix. 2—13 ; Luke ix. 28—26. 


1. peO’ tpépas && Within a week of Peter’s confession. St Luke 
has ‘about an eight days after,’ according to the common Jewish 
reckoning, by which each part of a day is counted as a day. The 
note of time cannot be without a purpose. The link is intentional 
between the announcement of the Passion and the kingdom of utter 
sacrifice on the one hand, and the foretaste of glory on the other. 


rov Ilérpoy xal ’IdxoBov xal ’Iedvyyny. The three who were chosen 
to be with their Master on the two other occasions, (1) the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, (2) the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

- els Spos UyAdv. A contrast suggests itself, between this mountain 
of the Kingdom of God, and the mountain of the kingdoms of the 
world, ch. iv. 8. 

An old tradition placed the scene of the Transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor. It is known, however, that the summit of Tabor was at this 
period occupied by a fortress, and there is no hint given of Jesus 
being in that neighbourhood. Many regard one of the spurs of Hermon, 
or even its summit (Conder, Tent Work, &c. 266), as the most likely 
spot. Cssarea Philippi, the last named locality, lies under Hermon, 
and its glittering cone of snow may have suggested the expression in 
Mark, Aevxa Alay ws xedy, if, indeed, the words ws x.wy are to be ad- 
mitted into the text. 

2. perepoppdln. ‘Was transformed.’ Here was a change (uerd) of 
nopdy, ‘the abiding form,’ ‘the manner of existence.’ perapoppot- 
oa: ‘involves an inwardness of change, a change not external, not of 
accidents, but of essence.’ Trench, N. T. Syn. Part 11. p. 87. pera- 
oxnparifeyr denotes change of external appearazice. See Rom. xii. 2 
and Phil. ii. 6—8, where see Bp Lightfoot’s notes and separate note 
on popd) and oxjua. | 

an Luke records that the change took place éy rp rpocetxer Oar 
aurév. 

as 6 HAu0s...008 td has. A hint that the Transfiguration took place 
at night, which is also rendered probable by the statement of St 
Luke that the three Apostles were ‘heavy with sleep,’ that they 
‘kept awake,’ that they descended ‘the next day,’ ch. ix. 32 and 37. 

3. Movtorns xal ‘Halas (Elijah). The representatives of the 
Law and the Prophetd: The whole history of the Jewish Church is 
brought in one glance, as it were, before the Apostles’ eyes in its due 
relation to Christ. St Luke names the subject of converse: they 
(a 3i) of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem’ 

1x. e 
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‘4. moujow. §8o in the best MSS., ‘let me make.’ The tran- 
sition to the singular is in keeping with Peter’s temperament; he 
would like to make the tabernacles.—Meyer. By oxnvai are meant 
little huts made out of boughs of trees or shrubs, such as were made 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, 


5. otros tory 6 vids x.7.A. Words that recall the baptism of Jesus; 
iii. 17, where see note. For the tense of evééxyoa, cp. wapeds6n, 
. xi. 27. 


8. dv ’Incotv pévov. Christ, who came to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets, is left'alone. To His voice alone the Church will listen. 

9. rd Spapa. ‘The thing seen,’ not a ‘vision’ (A.V.) in the sense of 
a dream: it is equivalent to & eléoy (Mark), & éépaxay (Luke). 


10. oty. Elijah had appeared to the chosen three Apostles. It 
seemed to them that this was a fulfilment of Malachi’s prophecy and 
the necessary condition of the Messiah’s Advent as explained by the 
Scribes. But they are forbidden to announce this to any one. Hence 
the inference expressed by ofv. The Scribes must be mistaken. For 
surely the Messiah would allow His disciples to make known this 
clear token of His presence. 


11. ‘Halas fpxerat«.t.A. ‘Elijah eometh and will restore all things,’ 
not will come first (A.V.). Our Lord’s words point to a fulfilment of 
Malachi iv. 5, xal lod éym drosredG vyiv ‘HAlavy rdv OecBirny, mplv 
ENOciy Thy Huépay Kuplou rip weyddnv xal émipavij 8s droxaragcrnce Kap- 
Slay warpos wpds vlov, kal xapdlay dvOpwrou xpds Tov wrycloy avrod wh 
Ow xal wardtw rhv yiv Apdny. Note the concise form of the Lord’s 
expression; it is not so much a citation as an allusion addressed to 
‘those that know the law.’ By such droxaracrioe wdvra would natu- 
rally be interpreted by a reference to the precise words of Malachi. 
In the light of that prophecy the doxardcracts would signify a 
a restoration to unity under the infinence of the Messenger of 
Jehovah. 


dwoxaraorice wavra. Two questions arise in reference to these 
words, (1) How is the fature to be explained? (2) In what sense 
were they fulfilled by John the Baptist? (1) If the prophecy be 
regarded as absolutely and finally fulfilled in John the Baptist the 
point of departure for the future dwoxaracrjce, and the present- 
future fpxera: must be taken, not from the time when the words were 
spoken, but from the time when the prophecy was first uttered. 
Christ cites and affirms the prediction of Malachi. (2) The answer to 
the second question must be sought in the angelic message to Zacha- 
riah, Luke i. 16, 17, roddods rév vidv "Iopajr ércorpépes ext Kuprov 
Tov Gedy abrav’ xal avrds wpoedetcerar evwmcoy abrod év mvevpare Kal 
Suvdper ‘HXlov érurrpéwat xapdlas warépwy émi réxva kal dmedeis ev 
dpovfoes Sixalwy, érorudoa Kuply Nady xarerxevacpevor. 

The view that regards the words as pointing to an event still in the 
future, and to the coming of another Elijah, of whom the first Elijah 
and John were types, is rendered improbable by the words quoted 
above, and. by our Lord’s words in the next verse, ‘HNas 437 #AGer, 
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12. ov« dméyvooay, ‘did not recognise.’ éx! denotes ‘further,’ 
hence ‘clear’ recognition. 


é&v atr@ routv. In classical Greek zrocetyv would be followed by two 
accusatives. éy airqg in him as the sphere or field of their action. 


pidX\a ido xe, is destined to suffer, such is to be his experience 
also. wdoxew refers to olx éréyywoay as well as to éxolnoay & auro 
dca 70éXncar. 


1421, A Lunatic Curp 15 CURED. 


Mark ix. 14—29, where the scene and the symptoms of the disease 
are described with great particularity. Luke ix. 37—42. 


14, Odvrev mpds tov SxXov. Some will recall Raphael’s great 
picture of the Transfiguration, in which the contrast is powerfully 
portrayed between the scene on the mount, calm, bright, and 
rig b and the scene below of suffering; human passions, and 

ure. 


15. @edAnvucdfera.. This is the only special instance of cure in the 
case of a lunatic. They are mentioned as a class, ch. iv. 24. The 
word literally means ‘affected by changes of the moon.’ On the 
thought underlying the word, that there is an access of mania at 
the pre of lunar changes, see Belcher, Our Lord’s Miracles of Heal- 
ing, p: 131. 

St Mark describes the child as foaming, gnashing with his teeth, 
and pining away. St Luke mentions that he ‘crieth out.’ All 
ariel epileptic symptoms; ‘the child was a possessed epileptic 
unatic.’ 


17. & yeved. Gmurros xal Sisotpappévn, addressed to the scribes and 
the multitude thronging round; as representing the whole nation. 
The disciples, if not specially addressed, are by no means excluded 
from the rebuke. For this moral sense of d:aorpépw cp. Luke xxiii. 2, 
FovToy evpouer Stadtpépovra 7d €Ovbs, Phil. ii. 15 (Deut. xxxii. 5), 
i Cae Se ates kal dteorpaypévyns, and Polyb. vitt. 24. 8, dteorpégero 

wd KobdaKos. 


20. épeire tp Spe roiry «.7.X. Such expressions are characteristic 
of the vivid imagery of Eastern speech generally, To ‘remove moun- 
tains’ is to make difficulties vanish. The Jews used to say of an 
eminent teacher; he is ‘a rooter up of mountains.’ See Lightfoot 
ad loc. | 


22,23. Tur Seconp ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE Passion, 
Mark ix. 31; Luke ix. 44. 
Both St Mark and St Luke add that the disciples ‘ understood not 
this saying.’ It was difficult for them to abandon cherished hopes of 


an earthly kingdom, and ‘ might not Jesus be speaking in parables of 
a figurative death and resurrection?’ See note, ch. xvi. 21.” 
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_ Observe here the various phases in the prediction of the Passion. 
The first (ch. xvi. 21) foretells the rejection of Jesus as the Messiah 
by the Jews, and his death in the indefinite passive, dwoxravdjva. 

The second speaks of the betrayal into the hands of men, els xeipas 
évOpwrwv (Matt., Mark, Luke); and ‘they shall put him to death.’ 

The third (ch. xx. 17—19) particularises the share taken by Jew 
and Gentile. The Sanhedrin shall condemn and deliver to the 
Gentiles, els 7d éumatia: kal pacrryGoat xal cravpHoat. 


24—27, JEsuUs BAYS THE HALF SHEKEL OF THE SANCTUARY, 
‘Peculiar to St Matthew. 


va SSpayxpa. This was not a tribute levied by Cesar or by Herod, 
but the half-shekel (Exod. xxx. 13) paid annually by every Jew into 
the Temple treasury. The ‘sacred tax’ was collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world. Josephus (Ant. xv1. 6) has preserved some inter- 
esting letters from Roman proconsuls and from Augustus himself, to 
Cyrene, Ephesus and other communities, directing that the Jews 
should be allowed to forward their contributions to the Temple 
without hindrance. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Jewish Christians con- 
tinued to pay the Temple-tax in accordance with the Lord’s example. 

After the fall of Jérusalem and the destruction of the Temple the 
Jews were obliged to pay the two drachms into the Roman treasury. 
Joseph. B. J. vit. 6. 6. 


o¥ redd. Probably some who misunderstood or whe' wished to 
misrepresent Jesus had raised the doubt whether He would pay the 
tribute. It is possibly a hint that His claims to the Messiahship were 
becoming more widely known. Meyer remarks that the val of Peter 
makes it clear that Jesus had been in the habit of paying the tax. 


25. «qmpoéplacey airéy. ‘Anticipated him’ by answering his 
thoughts. . 

t&xy Ff Kyvody. Taxes (1) indirect and (2) diréct; on (1) things and 
on (2) persons. xjvoos, Lat. census: see ch. xxii, 17. 


dard réy viov «.7.A., i.e. of their own sons, or of those who do not 
belong to the family, namely, subjects and tributaries. 


26. ciepol eloww of viol, ‘the sons are exempt from’ tribute.’ 
The deduction is, ‘Shalk he whom thou hast rightly named the Son 
of God pay tribute to the Temple of his Father?’ The Romans called 
their sons free (liberi), as oppesed to slaves. 


27. orarnpa (iornu, ‘to weigh’), ‘a stater’; a Greek silver coin 
equivalent to the Hebrew shekel, or to four drachma# in Greek 
money, hence sometimes called rerpadpaxuos. ‘In paying the temple- 
tax it is necessary that every one should have half a shekel to pay for 
himself. Therefore when he comes to the changer he is obliged to 
allow him some gain which is called «éAAvfos (see ch. xxi. eep And 
when two pay one shekel between them each of them is obliged to 
allow the séme gain or fee.’ The collection of the Temple tax was 
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made in Adar, the month preceding the Passover. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Iebr., Matt. xxi. 12. 


dytl got Kal oov. Cp. Ex. xxx. 12—16, ‘The rich shall not give 
more, and the poor shall not'give less than half a shekel, when they 
give an offering unto the Lord to make an atonement for your souls’ 
(v. 15). It is in accordance with this thought of atonement or 
substitution that the preposition dy7i is used. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


6. «ep (NBL and some of the Fathers) for éx? of textus receptus. 
els is also strongly supported, and xept may have come from the paral- 
lel passages in Mark and Luke. 


11. Here the texrtus receptus has: ye yap 6 vids rod dvOpdrov cioat 
Td adrodwAds. This is strongly supported by the later MSS. The 
omission rests on the evidence of NBL, and several versions and 
Fathers. 


19. cupdonjoovor has far higher authority than cvpgwrjowow, & 
grammatical correction. 


29. els rods xddas atrod. Almost certainly a gloss, the weight of 
the earlier MSS. is in favour of the omission. 


35. 7a waparrwyara aitay. After xapSicv tpov. These words 
oe the support of C and 12 uncials, but are omitted in the earlier 
SS. 





1—4. A Lesson ry Houmusry. Tuer Kinepom or HEAvEX 
AND LIrrLE CHILDREN. 


Mark ix. 883—37; Luke ix, 46—48, 


1. dv exelvy rq pg. The preceding incident and our Lord’s words 
had again exalted hopes of a glorious kingdom on earth, We may 
suppose that Jesus and St Peter were alone when the last incident 
happened, they had entered the house (probably Peter’s) and were 
now joined by the other apostles who had been disputing on the way 
(év rq 65m, Mark). 

5 pelLwv (roy dd\Aov) as distinct from the superlative, the compara- 
tive contrasts an object with but one standard of comparison, pé- 
syioros would have implied three or four degrees of rank among the 
Twelve. Winer, 303 and 305. 


3. tv plow atrav. So Mark; St Luke has the more loving foryce 
avrd wrap’ éavrg. St Mark notes that Jesus first took the child in His 
arms (éyxahiodpevos avrs). 

3. orpadyre, ‘be converted ;’ cp. John xii. 40, Ba y7)...crpaguou 
xal lacouas avrovs. 


ob pr] cdofAOnre, ‘shall not enter,’ much less be great therein, 
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4. ranravioe éavréy. He who shall be most Christ-like in hu- 
mility (see Phil. ii. 7, 8) shall be most like Christ in glory. Cp. érarel- 
pwoev éaurdv, yevopévos Ur7nkoos wéxpt Oavdrov, Oaydrou Sé cravpod. 8:6 cal 
6 Oeds adrov Urepiwoe x.7.d., Phil. ii, 8,9. vaweswwdoe marks the 
particular point in which little children are an example to Christians, 
and the words of St Paul give the precise lesson of this incident taken 
in connection with the death upon the Cross just foretold. Jesus 
gives himself to His disciples as an example of rarewédrns péxpt Oavd- 
tov. See ch. xi. 29. 

The expression rarew. éavrdvy is more emphatic than the middle 
voice and implies greater self-mastery. 


5,6. Cunrist’s Lirrnze Ones, Mark ix. 37-—42. 


The thought of Jesus passes from the dispute among His disciples 
to the care of his little ones, the young in faith, who, if they have the 
weakness, have also the humility of little children. 


B. 8s édy Sénrar. It is a sacrament of lovingkindness when Christ 
himself is received in the visible form of His little ones. déxecOat is 
not only to welcome, show kindness to, but also to receive as a 
teacher (drodéyerOa). The faithful see in the rarewédrys of little 
children a symbol of the rarewdrns of Christ. 


6. morevévtoy as gué. For the distinction between miorever els 
‘to believe in any one,’ i.e. to put entire faith in him, and moredvew 
mwl, ‘to believe any one,’ i.e.'to give eredit to his words, see Prof. 
Westcott on John viii. 30 (Speaker’s Commentary). The first con- 
struction is characteristic of St John’s gospel and in the Synoptics 
occurs only here, and in the parallel passage Mark ix. 42. 


cuppipa tva, expedit ut, See note ch, i- 22. 


whos évixds. A millstone turned by an ass, and so larger than the 
ordinary millstone, Cp. Ovid (Fasti vr. 318): ‘Et que pumiceas ver- 
sat asella molas.’ 


The manner of death alluded to appears to have been unknown to 
the Jews, But Plutarch mentions this punishment as being common 
to Greece and Rome. Cp. Juv. Sat. vir. 218, where, as in other 
places, it is named rather than’ the cross as @ swift and terrible 
penalty for crime. The Scholiast on Aristoph. Equites, 1360, explains 
vrépBodov, Sray yap xarembvrouy Tiwwads Bapos ard Tw Tpaxnruw éxpépuv. 


& tO weddyea THS Caddoons. médayos does not in itself mean the 
‘deep sea,’ but ae ‘the expanse of open-water’ (r\dé, wAarvs, flat, 
&c.), or the ‘tossing,’ ‘beating’ sea (rAjoow from root wAay). In 
this passage, therefore, the sense of depth is rather to be looked for in 
kaTawovric Oy, though the connection between mwévros and BévGos, BdOos, 
&e., is doubtful; Curtius prefers the etymology of dros, ‘path,’ and 
and oy (See Trench, NV. T. Syn. 52, 68, and Curtius, Etym. 270 
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7—9, Or Orrencrs. Mark ix. 43—48, 


From offences—snares and hindrances to the faith of Christ’s little 
ones—the discourse proceeds to offences in general—everything that 
hinders the spiritual life. 


7. ovat. Alexandrine, but corresponding to éd, Aisch., Pers. 115, 
121, the Latin form is ve. do denotes that oxdydaka are the source 
of woes. 


oxdvSodta,. Snares, allgrements to evil, temptations, See-notes on 
ch. v. 29, 30. 


8. «addv...4. Cp. Luke xv. 7, yapd fora: ért évl duaprwrA@ pera- 
voouvre f éxl éveynxovraervéa Sucaiots. Instances are quoted from the 
classics, as Thuc. v1. 21, aloxpdv Biacdévras drredOeiv } borepor émipera- 
wéurecOa:, but it is better to refer the construction to the Hebrew 
usage, by which the comparative idea is expressed by the positive 
adjective followed by the preposition min (from). The construction 
is common in the LXX. and it may be noted that a rare classical 
usage tends to become frequent in Hellenistic Greek if it be found to 
correspond to a common Hebrew idiom. For another instance of this 
see note on rod wupds below. 


9. povdd0adpov. In classical Greek a distinction is made: the 
Cyclops or the Arimaspi (Hdt. 111, 116) are novddOarpor. A man who 
has lost an eye is ¢repdp@Oaduos. Cp. Hdt. loc. cit. wel@ouar dé ovde 
Tooro, Skws pouvdPlaryos Avdpes Pvovrar. 


wiv yéevvay Tov mvpdés. ‘The fiery Gehenna.’ This adjectival 
genitive may be paralleled from the classics: xyéprwv evdévdpwv Evpw- 
way, Iph. in Taur, 134. See note ch. v. 22, and Donaldson, Greek 
Grammar, p. 481, for other instances. But the frequency of the 
pp in Hellenistic Greek is again attributable to the Hebrew 
idiom, 


10—14, Cunrist’s Care ror His Lirrnte ONES ILLUSTRATED BY A 
PaRaBLE. Luke xv. 3—7. 


After a brief digression (vv. 7—9), Christ’s love for His young dis- 
ciples again breaks out in words. Let no one despise them. They 
have unseen friends in the court of heaven, who are ever in the pre- 
sence of the King himself. There, at any rate, they are not despised. 
It was for them especially that the Son of Man came to earth. 


10. of dyyeAow atrov. In these words our Lord sanctions the 
Jewish belief in guardian angels. Cp. Acts xii. 15, 6 &yyedds dor 
avrov, and Hebr. i. 14, ovx? wdvres eloly Necroupy:xa wveduara els da- 
xovlay dwooreddbmeva, dia rods uédAdNovras KAnpovope owrnplay; The 
reserve with which the doctrine is dwelt upon in the N.T. is in con- 
trast with the general extravagance of Oriental belief on the subject. 


BrX\érovety +d mpdcwrov Tov matpés pov. The image is drawn 
from the court of an Eastern king, where the favoured courtiers 
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enjoy the right of constant approach to the royal presence; cp. Esther 
i, lt; ‘Which saw the king’s face and which sat the first in the 
kingdom.’ ‘ 


12. The expression and the imagery of the parable recall Ezek. 
xxxiv.; comp. also ch. xv. 24. In Luke the parable is spoken with 
direct reference to publicans and sinners, whom the Pharisees 
despised, and who are the ‘little ones’ of these verses. Such differ- 
ences of context in the Gospels are very instructive; they are, indeed, 
comments by the Evangelists themselveg on the drift and bearing of 
particular sayings of Christ. 


This parable is followed in Luke by the parable of the Lost 
Drachma and that of the Prodigal Son which illustrate and amplify 
the same thought. 


déels ta dveviixovra, St Luke adds év 79 épfup. 


165—35. Forarveness or Sins. Luke xvii. 3, 4. 


God's forgiveness of sinners suggests the duty of forgiveness 
among men. 


15. tov avrov «.t.X. ‘Rebuke him.’ See Levit. xix. 17, ‘Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt in any wise 
rebuke (é\éyées, LXX.) thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him’ 
(rather, ‘not bear sin on his account,’ ‘by bearing secret ill-will,’ 
Ephes. iv. 26; or by ‘encouraging him td sin by withholding due 
rebuke,’ Speaker’s Commentary ad loc.). 


&épSnoas, ‘gained,’ i.e. won over to a better mind,—to Christ. 
Cp. 1 Cor. ix. 19—22, and 1 Pet. iii. 1. The aorist is of the action 
just past. If he shall have heard thee thou didst (at that moment) 
gain thy brother. 


17.’ emt rq e&exAnola. The word éxxdyola is found only here and 
ch. xvi. 18 (where see note) in the Gospels. In the former passage 
the reference to the Christian Church is undoubted. Here either 
(1) the assembly or congregation of the Jewish synagogue, or rather, | 
(2) the ruling body of the synagogue (collegium presbyterorum, 
Schleusner) is meant. This must have been the sense of the word 
to those who were listening to Christ. But what was spoken of the 
Jewish Church was naturally soon applied to the Christian Church. 
And the use of the term by Christ implied for the future an organised 
Church exercising discipline, organised too at least in part on the 
model of the synagogue. 


6 @yixds kal 6 reAXcvyns. Jesus, the friend of publicans and sinners, 
uses the phrase of his contemporaries. What Jesus says, Matthew 
the publican records. é@vcxés, the adjective of vy, in the special 
Jewish sense of ‘Gentiles,’ in Polybius €@vcxds =‘ national.’ 


18. 800 édv Sijonre k.r.4. What was spoken to Peter alone is now 
spoken to all the disciples, representing the Church. ‘ Whatsoever 
you as a Church declare binding or declare not binding, that decision 
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shall be ratified in heaven.’ Note the tense, éorac dedeneva...deAupuéva, 
‘shall have been bound...loosed,’ and cp. note ch. ix. 2. 


19. The slight digression is continued. Christ thinks of His 
Church. Not only shall your decisions be ratified, but your requests 
shall be granted, provided ye agree. 


idv oupdeavicovew. For this construction see Winer, p. 369. 
The close relation between the future indicative and the subjunctive 
moods easily accounts for the usage; in many passages the readings 
vary between the subjunctive and the future indicative; in Acts viii. 
31, édy uh ris ddyyhoe is read by Tischendorf and Tregelles. It is 
more startling to find édy ofdauev,1 John v.15. Srav é0edpovrv, Mark 
iii. 11. gray Fvotev, Rev. viii. 1. See also the quotation from the 
Scholiast, v. 5, where gray is followed by indicative. 


20. Sto # tpets. In the smallest gathering of His followers Christ 
will be present. 


cuvnypévor. curvdyer is used specially of the ‘gathering’ of the 
Church, as Acts xi. 26, cvvaxOfjvac év ri éxxAnola. xx. 8, év rep Urep- 
@y ov nuev ouvyyuévo. Hence in later Ecclesiastical Greek otvaécs 
is ‘a religious service,’ cuvatdpiov & ‘service book,’ cuvdgiuos tuépa 
‘a day on which services are held.’ 

21. ws érrdxis. The Rabbinical rule was that no one should 
ask forgiveness of his neighbour more than thrice. Peter, who asks 
as a scribe a scribe’s question, thought he was making a great 
advance in liberality and shewing himself worthy of the kingdom of 
heaven. But the question itself indicates complete misunderstanding 
of the Christian spirit. 


22. tws éBSounnowrdats Errd, ie. an infinite number of times. 
There is no limit to forgiveness, 

23. yOédnoev cvvdpat Adyov pera Tov Sothkwv abrof. The pic- 
ture is drawn from an Oriental Court. The provincial governors, 
farmers of taxes, and other high officials, are summoned before a 
‘despotic sovereign to give an account of their administration. 


0Anoev, ‘chose,’ ‘resolved:’ all is subject to his sole will. 


»SovAev, i.e. subjects, for all subjects of an Eastern monarch from 
the highest to the lowest are “slaves.” Demosthenes frequently 
makes a point of this, eg. Phil. m1. 32, kav adrds wh mapy rods 
SovAous dywvoberjoovras méumet. This shade of meaning is perhaps 
present in the Apostolic title SoiX0s "Inood Xpicrod, Rom. i. 1. 


24. puplwy raddvrev. Even if silver talents are meant, the sum 
is enormous—at least two million pounds of our money. It was pro- 
bably more than the whole annual revenue of Palestine at this time ; 
see Joseph. Ant. xu. 4. 4. The modern kingdoms of Norway or 
Greece or Denmark hardly produce a larger national income. 

It is the very sum which Demosthenes records with pride to have 
been stowed in the Acropolis at the height of Athenian prosperity: 
wirelw 5 4 pipia rddavra, els Thy dxpdrodw dyiyayor. Olyn. m1. 24. 

The vast amount implies the hopeless character of the debt of sin. 
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25. ft txovros, ‘since he had not.’ He had wasted in extrava- 
gance the provincial revenues, or the proceeds of taxation. 


26. wpocextve. The imperfect tense denotes persistence, 


27. +d Sdveov ddyxey air. With the almost reckless generosity 
of an Eastern Court that delights to exalt or debase with swift strokes. 
The pardon is free and unconditional. 


28. edpev, ‘found,’ perhaps even sought him out. 


tva rev ovvSotAwv. By this is meant the debt of man to man, 
offences which men are bound to forgive one another. 


éxardy vee The denarius was a day’s wage (ch. xx. 2). The 
sum therefore is about three months’ wages for an ordinary 
labourer, by no means a hopeless debt as the other was; see note, 
ch, xxvi. 7. : 

Erviyev, imperfect, not aor. 2, which does not appear to be used 
in the active, See Veitch and Lob. Phryn. 107. 


29. tapexdde. Contrast this with mpocextve, v. 26. mwapaka- 
Aetvy would be used by an equal addressing an equal. 


81. éAvm{Synocav opdé8pa. This seems to point to the common 
conscience of mankind approving or anticipating the divine sentence. 


33. Cp. the Lord’s Prayer, where forgiveness of others is put for- 
ward as the claim for divine pardon. 


34. The acquittal is revoked—a point not to be pressed in the 
interpretation. The truth taught is the impossibility of the unfor- 
giving being forgiven, but the chief lesson is the example of the 
divine spirit of forgiveness in the act of the king. This example the 
pardoned slave should have followed. 


trois Bacaviorais. ‘To the keepers of the prison,’ the gaolers, part 
of whose duty it was to torture (Sacavitew) the prisoners. Thus in 
the Greek version of Jer. xx. 2, by Symmachus, Pacavcripov is ‘a 
prison’ (A.Y. ‘stocks’). Fischer, de vitiis Lex. N.T., p. 458. 


85. dard Trav kapSiwy tpoy. A different principle from the Phari- 
see’s arithmetical rules of forgiveness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


13. wpoonvéxOncav (XN BC D L and others) for xpoonvéx@n, an 
early grammatical change. 


16, 17. Here the textus receptus has: Avédoxade ayalé, rh dyadv 
wowhow wa Exw fwhv aldvov; o dé elev aire Th pe rAéyes dyaddv; 
oviels dyades, el 7 els 6 eds. 

The omission of dya0é has the most ancient evidence in its favour. 
wl pe épwrgs wept rod dyaod rests on the authority of NB DL and 
other MSS., several versions and patristic quotations. The textus 
receptus is found in C and in many later uncials. 
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20. édtrAaga (NX B D eae épudatduny (C and later uncials), The 
latter perhaps influenced by Mark; in Luke épodata should be read. 
éx vedrnrés pou omitted inS BL. (D omits nov.) The insertion 
supported by N°> C D, later uncials, some versions and Fathers, may 
be accounted for by the occurrence of the words in Mark and Luke. 


29. After 4 pyrépa the leading editors omit 4 yuvaica with B D 
and some versions and on good patristic evidence. 

qodXatdaclova (BL) for éxarovraxdaclova (S C D and other uncials). 
The best editors adopt woAX. notwithstanding the strong support of the 
other reading. éxarovrar. probably introduced from Mark to explain 
the less definite rod\am\aclova. 


1, 2. JESUS GOES TO JUDZA FROM GALILEE. 
Mark x. 1. 


1. jpev ard trys TadtAalas x.r.A. From the parallel passage 
in Mark Ge lean that this means: Came into Judwa by the trans- 
Jordanic route through Perea, thus avoiding Samaria. It does not 
mean that any portion of Judea lay beyond Jordan. St Matthew 
here omits various particulars, of which some are to be supplied from 
Luke ix. 51—xvii. 11; others from John—two visits to Jerusalem 
(vii. 8—10 and x. 22—39); the raising of Lazarus (xi. 1—46); the 
retirement to Ephraim (xi. 54). 


perjjpev. In this sense late, in N. T. only here and ch. xiii. 51. 


$—12. THE QUESTION oF Mareiacg AND Divorce. 
Marx x. 2—9. 
vv. 10—12 are peculiar to Matthew. St Mark mentions the part 
of the conversation contained in v; 9 as having taken place ‘in the 
house,’ vv. 10—12. 


8. wqwepdtovtres atréy. For present participle containing an idea 
of purpose cp. Soph. El. 68, détacdé yp’ edruxoivra ratode rats odots. 

al Eeorw dvOpcmrm dirodkvoat «.r.A. The words ‘for every cause’ 
are omitted in Mark. In Matthew they contain the pith of the 
question: ‘Is the husband’s right to divorce his wife quite unlimited?’ 
The school of Shammai allowed divorce in the case of adultery, 
the school of Hillel on any trivial pretext. 

It was a question of special interest and of special danger in view 
of Herod’s marriage with Herodias, 


4. dm’ apxis. An appeal from the law of Moses to a higher and 
absolute law, which has outlived the law of Moses. 

5. &vexa rotrov. The lesson of Nature is the lesson of God, 
‘Nunquam aliud Natura aliud Sapientia dicit.? Juv. Sat. xiv. 321. 

KodAnOyjoeras. This word and the compound zpock. in N. T. use 


are confined to St Paul and St Luke except Rev. xviii. 5. This 
passage and Mark x. 7 (where the reading is doubtful) are quotations. 
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The classical meaning of xoddGv is (1) to glue; (2) to inlay; (3) to 
join very closely: xexd\Anrac yévos rpds arg, Fisch, A g. 1566. 


els odpxa play. els denotes the state or condition into which a 
thing passes. The construction follows the Hebrew idiom. 


6. 8, the neuter strengthens the idea of complete fusion into a 
single being, 


ovvélevgev. The aorist of the divine action undetermined by time. 
Cp. evddxnoev, ch. iii. 17, wapedd0y, xi. 27, €560n, xxviii. 18, 


7. BiBAlov arooractov. See ch, v. 31, 32, 


8. mpds Tv oKAnpoKapSlay tpey, Having respect to, with a view 
to the hardness of your hearts towards God. So the law was relatively 
good, not absolutely. A great principle. Even now all are not capable 
of the higher religious life or of the deepest truths. Some interpret 
‘hardness of heart,’ of the cruelty of men towards their wives. 


érérpefev, ‘allowed,’ a correction of éverel\aro, v. 7. Moses did 
not enjoin, but merely permitted a bill of divorce. 


ov yéyovev. Not ‘was not so,’ A.V., but ‘hath not been so’ con- 


tinuously from the beginning to the present time. It is not an a a 
and continuous tradition. 


9. Seech, v. 32. 


10. It is difficult to fix the precise meaning of 4 airla. It is 
either: (1) the cause or principle of the conjugal union: ‘If the union 
be so close as thou sayest;’ or, (2) the cause or reason for divorce, 
namely adultery, referring to alréa, v. 3: ‘If for this reason, and for 
this alone, divorce be allowed;’ or (3) ‘the case’ in a legal sense like 
causa, res de qua in judicio agitur: ‘If this be the only case with 
which a man may come into court.’ A further meaning, sometimes 
assigned ‘ condition,’ ‘state of things,’ may be rejected. On the whole 
(2), which is Meyer’s view, seems preferable. 


In D the reading is dvipés, the correct word in contrast with yuvackés, 
but the reading is not supported. merd is used to express relation 
generally, as in modern Greek. 


ob cupdépe yaproat. Nothing could prove more clearly the revo- 
lution in thought brought to pass by Christ than this. Even the dis- 


ciples feel that such a principle would make the yoke of marriage un- 
bearable. 


Yapy rar. This aorist is used both in the sense of ‘to give to wife’ 
and ‘to take to wife,’ it is nearly confined to late authors, See Veitch 
sub voc. yapéw. 


11. xwpeiv is to have or make room for, so (1) to contain: wore 
penxére xwpely pnde 7a, wpds Thy Ovipay, Mark ii. 2; vdplar xwpotoa dvd 
petpnras dvo 7 rpeis, Jobn il. 6; 6 xpyrnp xwpet dupopéas éfaxootous, 
Hdt. 1. 151; (2) to receive (in love): Xwphoare TMG, 2 Cor. vii. 2; (3) 
to receive intellectually, ‘comprehend,’ or ‘accept;’ (4) the Homeric 
meaning ‘to withdraw,’ i.e. to make room for another, is not found in 
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the N.T.; (5) the ordinary classical force, ‘to advance,’ i.e. to make 
room for oneself, ‘to go,’ is found ch. xv. 17 and 2 Pet. iii. 9, els werd- 
vouay xwpjoat, and John viil, 37, 6 Adyos 6 éuds ov Xwpel ev Uyuty, ‘makes 
no progress in you.’ 

It is better to refer rdv:Xdyor rodrov to the last words of the disciples, 
od cungéper yauijoa:, than to the whole preceding argument. The general 
sense will then be: ‘Not all, but only those to whom it hath been 
given, make room for (i.e. accept and act upon) this saying.’ 


12. «lolv ydp. The yap explains ofs dédorax. 


Sud tTHv Bacweclay ray otpaviv. In old days some men abstained 
from marriage in order to devote themselves to the study of the law, 
in later times men have done so for the furtherance of Christianity. 


6 Suvvdpevos xwpetv xepelre. Let him accept the rule who can 
accept it—he to whom it has been given—he who belongs to either of 
the three classes named, 


The disciples found difficulty in the pure and binding conditions of 
marriage laid down by Christ, and saw no escape save in abstaining 
from marriage like the Essenes of that day (Joseph. B. J., ydpou péev 
brepovla wap’ avrots, and Antiq. xvit. 1. 5, ofre yaperds elod-yorrat). 
Christ shews that there is difficulty there too. The limitations of 
Christ were forgotten in early days of Church history. False teachers 
arose, ‘forbidding to marry’ (1 Tim. iv. 3, cwAvévrwy yapery). 

As in so many of our Lord’s important ‘rules,’ the principle of 
Hebrew parallelism is discernible here. The closing words—é duv. xwp. 
xwpelrw—recall the opening words and respond to them—ov wdyvres...ols 
dé5ora:, the enclosed triplet rises to a climax—the highest motive is 
placed last. 


13—15,. Littte CHILDREN ARE BROUGHT To CHRIST. 
Mark x. 183—16. Luke xviii. 15—17. 


In Luke the incident is placed immediately after the parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican ; there it is an illustration of humility. Here, 
.and in Mark, the connection between the purity of married life and the 
love of little children cannot be overlooked. 


18. It appears that it was customary for Jewish infants to be 
taken to the synagogue to be blessed by the Rabbi. Smith’s Dict. 
of Bible, Art. ‘Synagogue,’ note E. 

Wa émOy. For the sequence of the subjunctive on historic tenses 
see note ch. xii. 14. 


14. Tév ydp rootrev «1.A. Love, simplicity of faith, innocence, 
and above all, ‘humility, are the ideal characteristics of little children, 
and of the subjects of the kingdom. 


15. émriels ras xeipas. No unmeaning act, therefore infants are 
capable of receiving a blessing, though not conscious of an obliga- 
tion. It is the authorization of infant baptism. St Mark, as often, 
records a further loving act of Jesus, évayxadtodpevos attd. - 


e 
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16—22. Tur Youna Rice RvuteEr. 
Mark x. 17—22. Luke xviii. 18—23. 


From Luke alone we learn that he was a ‘ruler;’ from Matthew 
alone that he was young. Each of the three Synoptists states that ‘he 
was very rich’ (Luke); ‘had great possessions’ (Matthew and Mark). 


16. «ls wxpore\Odv. ‘Came one running, and kneeled to him’ 
(Mark), ‘A certain ruler,’ i.e. one of the rulers of the synagogue, like 
Jairus. The ‘decemvirate’ (see ch. iv. 23) of the synagogue were 
chosen from ‘men of leisure’ (Hebr. Batlanin, cp. the same thought 
in Greek oxod7, from which ultimately through Lat. schola comes 
Eng. scholar), who were free from the necessity of labour, and could 
devote themselves to the duties of the synagogue, and to study; of 
these the first three were called ‘Rulers of the Synagogue.’ 


al dya0dv arowjow x.t.A. In Mark, rf roujow tva fwhv aldviov xdrnpo- 
vounow; in Luke, rl roujoas &. al. xAnpovongows; In this question, ‘what 
shall I do?’ the ruler touches the central error of the Pharisaic system— 
that goodness consisted in exact conformity to certain external rules 
of conduct. Jesus shews that it is not by doing anything whatever 
that a man can inherit eternal life, but by being something; not by 
observing Pharisaic rules, but by being childlike. 


17. +l pe Epwrgs wept tov dya0ov; The form in which our Lord’s 
answer is reported in Mark and Luke is: ri we Aé¢yers dyaddv; obsels 
dyabs, ef uh els 6 Oeds. According to St Matthew’s report, our Lord 
seizes upon the word dyadov in the ruler’s question; according to the 
other gospels the reply turns on the use of the word as applied to 
himself, d-yaGé dt3doxare. But though the reports differ in form, in 
effect they are identical. Christ’s answer is so framed as to wake 
reflection. ‘Why do you put this question about “the good,” why do 
you call me ‘‘good?” Do you understand the meaning of your own 
question?’ It was not a simple question, as the ruler thought: two 
points are raised: (1) What is ‘the good?’ (2) How to enter life 
eternal. Then again the answer to the first is partly left to inference, 
and the answer to the second lies deeper than the young ruler’s thoughts 
had gone. (1) There is one only who is good, therefore (the inference 
is) ‘the good’ can only be the will of God. (2) Then the way to enter 
into life eternal is to keep God’s will as expressed in the commandments. 
Jesus shews that here too the questioner had not thought deeply 
enough. Keeping the commandments is not external observance of 
them, but being in heart what the commandments mean, and what the 
will of God is. 


Note in this incident (1) the manner of Jesus adapting itself to the 
condition of the ‘scholar,’ one who had leisure to think, and who 
plumed himself on“having thought. To such he points out the way to 
deeper reflection. (2) The mission of Jesus to ‘fulfil the law.’ (3) The 
spiritual use of the law (the ten commandments), as awakening the 
sense of sin, and so leading to repentance. Bengel says: ‘Jesus se- 
curos ad Legem remittit, contritos evangelice consolatur,’ 
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18. wolas; What commandments? written or unwritten? human 
or divine? the law of Moses or the traditions of the elders? or per- 
haps the young ruler expected a specimen of the rules with which 
this new Rabbi would instruct his disciples to ‘fence round’ the law. 
In N. T. wotos may perhaps always be distinguished from rls; in later 
Greek (see Sophocles, Lex. sub voc.) and in the modern vernacular the 
distinction is lost. 


Td od dovetoas «.t.X. For the use of the article prefixed to a 
sentence cp. elrev abr’ 7d ei Sivy, Mark ix. 23; 6 was vduos ev évt 
Ab6yw erdjpwras év TH ayarnoes Tov wAynolovy gov, Gal. v. 14. See 
Winer, p. 135. 


ov dovevoets. In Hebrew a negative is never used with the impera- 
tive; prohibitions being always expressed by means of the future (or 
imperfect). This idiom is here followed in the Greek, o gov.—prohibi- 
tion, riua—positive command (Reoed.-Gesen. Hebr. Gram., p. 280) 
the future is however also used in pure Greek to express the impera- 
tive notion, as e.g. Aéy’ ef re BotrAet, yerpt & ov Yatoes woré, Eur 
Med, 1320 (Donaldson Grk. Gram. p. 407). 

Comp. this enumeration with that in ch. xv.19. Here, as there, 
the commandments proceed in order from the 6th to the 9th. Here, 
as there, the enumeration stops at covetousness—the rich ruler’s 
special failing. The fifth commandment not named in ch. xv. had 
probably an individual application here. Neither St Mark nor St 
Luke preserve the same order. 


20. mdvra tavta épidaga. Like St Paul, he was card dixasoodvyy 
Thy év vduy Auepwros. Phil. iii. 6. 


21. té\eos. Used here in relation to ri &rt vorepw, ‘complete;' 
not (1) in the deeper sense which the word sometimes bears in reference 
to the ancient mysteries, as 1 Cor. 11. 6, coplay dé Aadoduev ey trois Te- 
Aelos (see also Col. i. 28); nor (2) in the sense of ‘perfect’ in manhood, 
opposed to babes, as Phil. iii. 15, 5c0e of» réXece Tolro PpovOuev (see 
also 1 Cor. xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13; Heb. v. 14). 


Uraye, THAnTOV K.T.A. Jesus does indeed bid him do something, 
but to do that would be a proof of being perfect, it is the test for his 
special case, not a universal rule. With many it is more difficult to 
use wealth for Christ than to give it up for Christ. St Mark has the 
touching words ‘Jesus beholding him loved him.’ The incident recalls 
the parable of the ‘merchant man seeking goodly pearls’ (ch. xiii. 
45, 46). Here is a seeker after good, the pearl is found: will he not 
sel] all that he hath and buy it? : 


The aorist rwAnoov indicates the single act, drodovGec the continual 
following of Christ. Cp. Dem. Phil. 1. 14, éwecddv dravra dxovonre 
xplvare (‘decide once for all’), ui mpérepov mpod\apBdvere (‘don’t be pre- 
judging as I go on’); and Kur. Med, 1248, AaGod Bpaxeiav nudpay 
maliwy céGev xamecra Ope. ‘For one brief day forget, and then go on 
lamenting.’ 


22. Avrovpevos. A conflict of opposite desires vexed his soul. He 
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wished to serve God and mammon, He was sorrowful because he saw 
that the special sacrifice required to win eternal life was too great for 
him. He was lost through the drdry rod wovrou (ch. xiii. 22). 


93—26. Or RicHes, aNnD THE Kinepom oF Gop. 
Mark x, 23—27. Luke xviii. 24—27, 
These reflections follow naturally on the last incident. 


23. v Bac. rev otp. Comparing this with vv. 16 and 17, we 
note that {w7 alwues, 7 fw and 7 Bacsrcla, Tay otpaydy are used 
as synonyms. 

24. «dpndov Bid tpumiparos fad(S0s. An expression familiar to 
Jews of our Lord’s time. The exaggeration is quite in the Eastern 
style. Some attempts however have been made to explain away the 
natural meaning of the words. k«dytdov, which is said to mean ‘a 
thick rope,’ has been read for «dundov. But the change has no MS. 
support, and «xduAos, which does not occur elsewhere, is probably an 
invention of the Scholiast. Others have explained rp’rnua padléos to 
be the name of a gate in Jerusalem. But the existence of such a 
gate is not established; and the variety of expression for ‘a needle’s 
eye,’ rptrnus padlios (Matt.), rpyuaria padldos (Mark), rpjua Beddvns 
(Luke), is against this view. The variation also indicates that the 
proverb was not current in Greek. The expression in Luke is the 
most classical. jadgls is rejected by the Attic purists: 4 32 padls rl 
éori ob« dy tis yvoln (Lob. Phryn. p. 90). tpvrnua was a vernacular 
word and is found in Aristoph. Pac. 1234, . 

An eastern traveller has suggested that the association of ideas 
arose thus: every camel driver carries with him a large needle to mend 
ee as occasion requires, hence the ‘camel’ and the 
‘needle. 


25. Kerdijocovre epédpa. The extreme amazement of the dis- 
eiples, which can find no echo in souls trained to Christianity, is not 
quite easy to understand. But there was present to the disciples, 
perhaps, a latent Jewish thought that external prosperity was a sign 
of the favour of heaven. Then in a town like Capernaum all the 
leading religious people would be rich (seo note v. 16). There is 
always a tendency when religious life is at a low ebb to make disciples 
of the wealthy and to exalt their saintliness. One of the distinctive 
marks of Christ’s mission was ‘preaching to the poor.’ Op. St 
Paul’s words : 7 xara Bddous rrwyxela, airwy émreplacevoev els Td wOUTOS 
Tijs awAérnros a’rwr, 2 Cor. viii. 2. Read also St James v. 1—11. 

tls dpa Stvara: cwOrvar; The thought of the disciples still lives: 
for the guilt of detected wickedness is mainly brought home to the 
poor, the sins of the rich and educated seldom result in crime, accord- 
ingly wealth and intellect make men seem better, ‘sometimes even 
supplying the absence of real good with what looks extremely like it.’ 
See a Sermon by Prof. Mozley, on The Reversal of Human Judgment, 
pp. 85—87. 


26. eBrépas. These heart-searching looks of Christ doubtless 
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gave an effect to His words which it is impossible to recall, but which 
would never be effaced from the memory of those who felt their 
meaning. 


27—30. THe Cuam or THE Discrr_eEs. 
Mark x. 28—31. Luke xviii. 28—30. 


27. ddrixapev...zjxodkouliicapey. The aorists have their proper 
force, ‘left,’ ‘ followed.’ 


tl dpa tera: aptv; Peter, still not perfect in the Spirit of Christ, 
suggests a lower motive for following Christ. The answer of, Christ 
shews that all true sacrifice shall have its reward, but all that looks 
like sacrifice is not really such, therefore ‘Many that are first shall 
be last.’ Among the Twelve there was a Judas. 


28. iv rH Phd alaedia These words qualify xa@lcecOe, and are 
- themselves defined by dray xadloy x.7.d. 


wadwyever(a, ‘a return to life,’ a new birth. Late and rarely 
used. It expressed a Stoic thought, 7 wepiodixy radwyevecia ray Srwy, 
‘the periodic restitution of all things’ (M. Antoninus x1. 1, quoted by 
Wetstein). Cicero speaks of his return from exile as a wadwyevecia, 
ad Attic. v1. 6. Similarly Josephus writes: rhy dvdernow Kal wade- 
yeveotay ris warplios éoprdfovres, Ant, x1. 3.9. Both of these thoughts 
find a place in the N.T. meaning of the word. It is the renewed and 
higher life of the world regenerated by Christ, succeeding the birth- 
pangs (waives) which the present generation must suffer. Again, it is 
the spiritual return of Israel from the bondage of the law, which the 
Apostle calls {wh é« vexp@v, Rom. xi, 15, 

Other meanings have been assigned to wadtvyevecta in this passage: 
(1) The Saviour’s return to glory in His Father's kingdom. (2) The 
glorified life of the Apostles after death. 

In Tit. iii. 5 wadkwyevecia is used of the new life the entrance to 
which is baptism: fcwoev nuds did Aovrpod waduyeveolas wal dvaxac- 
ywoews mvevparos dylou K.T.r. : 


xablorerQe kal avrol«.7.A. One aspect of the radiyeveola was the 
new birth of thought which spiritualised every conception. Israel 
became no longer Israel according to the flesh, to reign was to reign 
spiritually with Christ, In this spiritual Israel the Apostles have 
a sat on thrones. They are the kings and judges of the Church 
of 


rds S0Sexa duAds. Incidentally this expression confirms the con- 
nection between the number of the Apostles and the twelve tribes of 
Israel, 


29. This saying would fulfil itself in many ways to the thoughts 
of the Apostles. (1) In the spiritual relationships, homes, children, 
and fathers in Christ that sprang up to them wherever the gospel was 
preached. In a deep sense the thought of ‘omne solum forti patria 
est’ would come home to the first evangelists. (2) As Christ recog- 
nised his kindred in those who did the work of His Father, recipro- 
cally His servants found in their brethren, wife, children and lands. 
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(3) Sometimes self-renouncement created intensified love for others: 
sometimes kinsfolk forsaken for Christ were in turn won for Christ, 
and thus increased manifold the gift and love of kinship. 


mwoddatAactova Arjpperat. St Mark adds pera diwyndv. Did this 
word that explains so much fall so softly at the end of the sentence 
as to be heard only by the nearest to the Saviour? Was it half for- 
_ gotten till persecution came? 


30. Note the connecting particles—8é in this verse, ydp (xx. 1), 
ovrws (xx. 16); 5¢ marks the contrasting statement, yap introduces 
the illustration of it, otrws closing the illustration reverts to the state- 
ment illustrated. 


CHAPTER XX. 


6. pay after évBexdrny and dpyois after éordrag omitted on the 
highest evidence. 
7. After dpmwedova omit as NBDLZ the words cal 8 édy 7 Slxatov 


AfWecOe, The thought of v. 4 was probably repeated in a marginal 
note. 


12. The omission of Sr after Aéyowres is on the best evidence 
(NBC2DI versions and fathers). 


16. After toxarot the textus receptus has: woAdol ydp elow xdnrol, 
éXl-you Se éxXexrol. Here the older MSS. are followed, but CD and the 
mass of later uncials and many versions and patristic quotations con- 
tain the clause, which is certainly genuine, in ch. xxii. 14, 


19. deyepOycerat for avacrfcerat. Here the evidence is conflicting, 
the two great uncials Nand Bare on opposite sides. éyepOhcerac 
(NC*L and other uncials), qacrijcerac (BDI and the majority 
of MSS.). 


22. Omit xal 7d Barricpa 8 dy Barrlfopat BarricOjva after river, 
and xal 7d Bémricua 8 éyw Barrifouo: Barricbnoecde after lee (v. 23) 
with NBDLZ and Origen. The words are genuine in Mark. 

2s. After this verse an early insertion is found in D and the 
Curetonian Syriac Version: the first words are tuels 8¢ Syretre éx 
puxpod avfjoa xal éx pelfovos edarrov elvat, the rest reproduce to a 
great extent Luke xiv. 8—10. See Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 8 and 
500. 

34. avruv of d¢0adyol omitted (NBDLZ); the insertion is not very 
easy to account for, 


1—16. THe Parasite or THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
Peculiar to 8t Matthew. 


1. dpola yee éoriv «.7.A. There are many possible applications of 
the parable, but the only true explanation of its meaning to the dis- 
ciples at the time must be reached by considering the question to 
which it is an answer. The parable is addressed solely to the dis- 
ciples. The thread of thought may be traced in this way: It is 
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impossible for a rich man, one who trusts in riches, to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The disciples, through Peter, say ‘We at any 
rate have left all and followed thee; what shall we have therefore?’ 
Our Lord’s answer is (1) partly encouraging, (2) partly discouraging. 

(1) All who have in a true sense given up all for Christ shall have 
@ great reward (ch. xix. 28, 29). 

(2) But (v. 30) priority of time is not everything. The parable is 
given in explanation of this point. Not only will the disciples not be 
the only called, but they may not reach a higher place or a higher 
reward than some who follow them at an apparent disadvantage. Still 
all who work shall have their reward. But they must beware of a 
spirit very prevalent among hard workers, and not think too much of 
nae ove labours, or be displeased because others are equally re- 
warded. 

Possibly the element of time is introduced to illustrate in a para- 
bolic form the apparent degrees of service, and to signify that no man 
can estimate the comparative merit of work for God. 

dvOpuda@ olkoSeomrdry. Cp. dvOpumry éurdspy, ch. xiii. 45. dvOpdxy 
_ Baorre?, ch. xviii. 23, 


ow 


dpa wpot. This unclassical ase of dua with an adverb is modelled 
on such classical expressions as dua ty, dua dp0pw: cp. the late forms 
do Tore, a6 wépvot, and the classical és ael, és frecra, és 6yé. Winer, 
p. 525 and note 5. | 


2. é« Syvaplov. ‘On the terms of & denarius,’ éx indicates the 
point from which the bargaining proceeds, the starting point and so 
the basis of the compact. It is not=dnvaplov, v. 18, genitive of price 
or rate of pay. <A denarius was the ordinary day’s wage of a labourer, 
that of a common soldier was less, as we learn from Tac., Annal. 1. 17: 
nec aliud levamentum quam si certis sub legibus militia iniretur, ut 
singulos denarios mererent.’ A ‘florin’ or a ‘half-crown’ would re- 
present the meaning to English readers far more accurately than the 
‘penny’ of the A.V. which gives a wholly wrong impression. See ch, 
xvii. 28. 


pera trav épyaroy. Later use of werd. The classical construction 
1s cupgwvely rivl, or rpbs Tia. 


4. 85 dav qj S{xaov. This time there is no stipulated sum. The 
labourers are invited to leave all to the justice of the householder. 
It is a lesson in faith and an implied rebuke to the spirit displayed 
in the question, ri dpa éorar npiv; 

5. awdAw St &eAddv. The householder himself goes forth to sum- 
mon labourers to his vineyard. Thus not only in the beginning of 
the gospel, but in every age Christ Himself calls labourers to His 
work. The Master never stands idle. 


6. wept tiv évSexdrny. The various hours may be referred in the 
first instance to the call of a Paul, a Barnabas, and a Timothy, who 
adopted the Cause later than the Twelve. In a secondary and less im- 
mediate sense they seem to indicate the successive periods at which 
the various nations were admitted to the Church of Christ. Was it 
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unjust that European nations should have equal privileges with the 
Jews in the Church of Christ, or that Paul should be equal to Peter? 


Note the reproach conveyed by dpyol. Even they to whom no message 
has come may do some épyor for Christ. See Rom. ii.10, 14. 


8. rp émrpére. ‘To his steward,’ as in Luke viii. 3, "Iwdvva 
yuvh Xovsa éxerpbrov ‘Hpwdov. In the only other passage where the 
word occurs in the N. T., Gal. iv. 2, éxirporot, ‘guardians’ of a minor’s 
person, are distinguished from olxévouo, stewards of his property. 
The word was Hebraized and used in both these senses by Rabbinical 
writers (Schottgen ad loc. cit.). 


9. dvd Syvdpvov, ‘a denarius each.’ 


11, -yoyyéfLev and yoyyvopds were ancient Ionic words synonymous 
with rovOupltew and rovOvpicpds in the Attic dialect, Phrynichus quotes 
from Phocylides of Miletus yp ro: rdv ératpov éralpy | ppovrifew doo’ av 
wepvyoyyviwat woNtrat. The word was probably formed from the sound 
of the cooing of doves, and is therefore like rpé¢e» both in original 
and derived meanings: cp. Il. 1x. 311, ws uh woe Tpdgnre raphpevos EANoGev 
@\Aor. The verb occurs more frequently in St John’s gospel, written 
in an Ionic city, than in any other book of the N.T. Verb and noun 
are found in the LXX. and in Epictetus and other late writers. Seo 
Lob. Phryn. 358. 


12. plav <— érolyrav. Cp. Acts xv. 88, rocjoavres 52 xpdvor 
a@redvOnoay. So facere in Latin, ‘quamvis autem paucissimos una fe- 
cerimus dies tamen multi nobis sermones fuerunt.’ Seneca, Epist. 67. 


@®pav. ‘During the residence in Babylon the Hebrews adopted the 
division of the day into twelve hours whose duration varied with the 
ae of the day.’ Edersheim, Temple, déc., in the Time of our Lord, 
p. 174). 

rots Bacrdcac. Td Bdpos 5 as kal rov katceva. This may be 
regarded as man’s He of ees merits, which is not the divine 
estimate. The words echo the toneof ‘what shall we have?’ ch. xix. 
27. Man does not here acquiesce in the Judge’s decision, as in the 
parable of the debtors, ch. xviii. What is just does not at first seem 
just, but, as in science many things that seemed untrue are proved to 
be true, what seems unjust will be proved just when we know all. 
Further, time is not the only element in service. An act of swift in- 
telligence or of bravery wrought in the space of a single minute has 
saved an army or a people, and merited higher reward than a lifetime 
of ordinary service; a Romaic proverb says: Ta dépver 9 wpa 6 xpdbvos 
dey rd Pépver, ‘what an hour brings, a year brings not.’ 


Baordoacr. Geldart, Mod. Greek Lang. pp. 191, 192, notices the 
frequent occurrence of Bacrdjew in N. T. as a modernism. No word 
has a longer literary history, it occurs in almost every Greek writer, 
from Homer to the N.T. 


7d Bdpos Tis 1p4pas kal Tov Katcowva. ‘The burden of the day and 
the hot morning wind.’ xatowva, emphatic by its position at the end 
of the sentence, heightens the effect of the picture, and gives reality 
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to it. The labourers hired in the cool evening hours would escape the 
long toil, and what is more the scorching sirocco which blows from 
the desert at sunrise. Cp. dvéredkevy yap 6 FAs ov TH xatowre, 
James i. 11. It was from the combined influence of sun and sirocco 
that Jonah ‘fainted and wished himself to die:’ cal éyévero dua Ty dvaret- 
Aat Tov HAtov Kal wpocérakey b Geds wvevuart kavowwiavyxalovTs, Jon. iv. 8. 
See also Ps. ciii. 16 and Is. xl. 6, and read Dr Thomson’s account of 
the two kinds of sirocco (Land and Book, pp. 536, 537). Describing 
the effect of the sultry sirocco he says: ‘The birds hide in thickest 
shades; the fowls pant under the walls with open mouth and drooping 
wings; the flocks and herds take shelter in caves and under great 
rocks; the labourers retire from the fields, and close the windows and 
doors of their houses.’ 


18. ératpos is used of any temporary connection, without the idea 
of affectionate friendship. It is used by a master to his slave; by a 
guest to a fellow-guest; as a general address on meeting. Cp. ch. 
xxii. 12 and xxvi. 50, where it is a term of reproachful rebuke. 


15. éOarpds rovnpds. The belief in the evil eye still prevails in 
the East. The envious or malevolent glance is thought to have an 
injurious effect. Here the sense is: Art thou envious because I am 
just? 


16. of rparov. Not only as primarily in the parable the first called, 
but the first in position, knowledge and influence, 


17—19. JESUS GOING UP TO JERUSALEM FORETELLS His Passion FoR 
THE THIRD TIME. 


See chs. xvi, 21, xvii. 22, 23; and Mark x, 832—34; Luke xviii. 31— 
84. St Mark and St Luke add ‘shall spit upon him’ (Mark); ‘shall 
be spitted on’ (Luke); St Matthew alone names ‘crucifixion;’ St Luke, 
who mentions only the share which the Gentiles had in the Passion, 
adds ‘they understood none of these things, and this saying was hid 
from them, neither knew they the things which were spoken.’ 

The disciples, as Jews, still placed their hopes in the present world: 
‘what shall we have?’ They still thought Jesus might be using a 
figure of speech. Jesus was alone in the certainty of His awful secret. 
He had no sympathy from His followers. 

For distinctive points in the several predictions of the Passion see 
notes ch. xvii, 22, 23. 


17. trap&aPev car’ Slav. Cp. Plat. Apol. Socr. 26, lilg \aBérra 


GddoKxew Kal vovderety, 


18, 19. Observe the exactness of the prediction; the Sanhedrin 
shall condemn but not kill, the Gentiles shall scourge and crucify. 


19, els rd euraitar «.7.A. The use of e/s with the infinitive is 
equivalent to a final clause. Thus the guilt of the crucifixion is 
fastened on the Jows. St Mark has (rd %6vn) éuwaltovow...éuxrricovow 
x.7T.\., denoting independent action on the part of the Gentiles. St 
Luke, the Gentile Evangelist, passes over in silence the guilt of the 
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Jewish chief priests and Scribes. That this is not accidental, but part 
of the evangelistic plan, seems proved by comparing the language of 
St Peter, Acts iii. 13, 14 (where the crime is pointedly brought home 
to Terael) with his speech i in the house of Cornelius, Acts x. 39, dv xat 
dvetiay kpeudoartes éxt tvAov, where the subject of dvetAay is ‘tacitly 
dropped, and the Gentile mode of execution named. 


20—28, Savome’s PRAYER FOR HER SONS, AND THE ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Mark x. 35—45. St Mark begins ‘And James and John the sons of 
Zebedee came unto him, saying, &c.’ For once St Matthew is more 
era and true to detail than St Mark. 


Wf pyTNP Tov viev ZePedalov. Her name was Salome, as we 
ee by comparing Matthew xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40. 


‘Among which was Mary Mag- ‘Among whom was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of dalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother James the less and of Joses, and 
of Zebedee’s children.’ Matthew Salome.’ Mark xv. 40. 

xxvii. 56. 

twpooxuvovaa. The act of prostration before an Eastern King— 
though the word ‘crucify’ might have suggested a slave’s death. The 
Kingdom of heaven introduces many such contrasts, 


alrotoa. She dares not speak until her Lord addresses her. 


21, «bart tva Kablowow x.7.A, Cp. for the thought ch. xix. 28, for 
the construction ch. i. 22. 


22. ovx oSare. Observe, Jesus addresses the sons, not the mother. 


tl alretoGe. There is some force in the middle voice ‘ask for 
yourselves,’ or ‘cause to be asked,’ 


wuciv...mtvev. If the difference between the tenses be pressed, the 
aor. xieiy implies a single draught—a taste of the cup, the present 
aivew a continued drinking of the cup. 


7d worrptov 6 tye wo awlvay, i.e. the destiny in store for me. 
Cp. senor otlier atl Is. li. 17, ‘Thou hast drunken the dregs of 
the cup of trembling, and wrung them out,’ and Ps. lxxv. 8; the 
prophets use the figure in reference to the vengeance of God and His 
wrath against sin. When the disciples afterwards recalled the image 
it would signify to them the mediation of Christ, who by His passion 
and death drank for man the cup of suffering. Maldonatus suggests 
the thought of ‘the poison cup,’ the cup of death, For the image, cp. 
‘quot bella exrhausta canebat.’ Verg. Aen. tv. 14. 


23. 1d pay woripiov pou wleoGe. James was slain by the sword of 
Herod Aarons I, (Acts xii. 2). John suffered many persecutions, but 
died a natural death. The rebuke of Jesus is very gentle; his soul 
knew what suffering was in store for the two brothers. 


GN ols arofpacra. The A.V. is right in understanding do04cerac 
éxelyos ‘but it shall be given, &e., com retaining the proper force of 


¥ 
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a\\d, which never=el uj. In Mark ix. 8, odxérs oddéva ef5ov GANA Tdv 


*Incodv pbvoy, eldov must be repeated in the second clause. See Winer, 
566, 728. 


24. of Séxa aya gav. In his ingenuus Evangelistes. Bengel. 
The indignation of the ‘Ten’ displayed the same spirit and motive as 
the request of the sons of Zebedee. It seemed as if the jealousies 
and intrigues of an earthly court were breaking out among the disciples 
of Jesus. 


25. Jesus points out the inversion of earthly ideas in the Kingdom 
of heaven. This important ‘rule’ of the Master is thrown into the 
form of Hebrew parallelism. The antithesis is complete. In the 
Kingdom of heaven the ambition must be to serve not to reign; that 
Kingdom is in every way the reverse of the kingdoms of the world. In 
the latter the gradation of rank is (1) the supreme prince (dpywv); (2) 
the nobles (ueydAor) ; i ministers or attendants (d:dxovor) ; (4) the 
slaves (So0\c). In the Kingdom of heaven he that will be the noble 
must be the minister or attendant; he that will be supreme must be, 
the slave. What Jesus teaches is the dignity of service in the King- 
dom of heaven. 


karakuprevovery, The word occurs in two other passages of the 
N.T. besides the parallel passage (Mark x, 42). In one there is 
probably a reference to our Lord’s words here. St Peter, teaching the 
same lesson of humility, says (1 Pet. v. 3), u73’ ws xaraxuptedovres TO 
KAjpwv GAG Troe yerduevoe To wotuvlov. In Acts xix. 16 it is used in 
the account of the sons of Sceva, the possessed man, xaraxupievoas 
duporépwy toxuce kar’ air&y. Here it is used appropriately of supreme 
authority, just as carefovolafew is appropriate to the delegated authority 
of the uéyas or subordinate governor. xaret. here only and in the 
parallel passage Mark x. 42. It is a novel compound formed perhaps 
for the sake of the parallelism. 


29. ov A0ev u.7.A. ‘Came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,’ i. (as the parallelism shews) came not to be a 
péyas, ‘a great one,’ but to be a servant (didxovos), cal dodvac rip 
yuxiv advrov NUrpoy avril roANGy, & still further humiliation—to be a 
slave and render a slave’s supreme service—to die a slave’s death for 
others. This view, to which the poetical form of the whole paragraph 
points, brings the passage into close relation with St Paul’s words: 
popphy Sovdrou AaBwv...éramrelywoev éaurov yevduevos varnxoos uéxpt Oaydrov 
Gavdrov 6¢ oravpod (Phil. ii. 7, 8). The conception of a redemption 
from the slavery of sin through Christ is enriched by that of a life 
sacrificed to win life for us, 

The bearing of such passages as this on the alleviation of slavery in 
the ancient world should be considered. Their influence towards the 
abolition of slavery in modern times might have been still greater if 
ae translators had used the word ‘slave’ rather than ‘servant’ in the 


Avrpov only here and Mark x. 45 in the N.'T., a ransom or price 
paid for the redemption of a captive from slavery, For the thought 
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cp. Rom. iii. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Pet. i. 19. The English word is 
derived through the French rangon from Lat. redemptionem, The act of 
redeeming is expressed by dxrohdrpwors, as Sixarovjpevor dwpedy 77 abrod 
xdpire dd THs droduTpwoews Tijs éy Xpuorg Tys08, Rom, iii. 24; év @ 
EXopev Thy amodttpwow 8a Tol aluaros abrou THY dgecw Tav auapTiay, 
Eph. i. 7. See also 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Pet. i. 19. 


dvtl rokdov. Cp. 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6 dods éavrdv dyrf\urpov urép rdvruev. 
The difference between the ro\\Gv and the wrdyrwy in these two pas- 
sages must be explained by the difference between the offer of salvation 
and the acceptance of it. It is offered to all, accepted by many, The 
preposition dy7i denotes the vicarious nature of Christ’s death, 


29—34,. Two MEN cURED or BLINDNESS, 
Mark x, 46—52,. Luke-xviii, 35—438, 


There are remarkable divergences in the Synoptic accounts of this 
miracle, Some indeed have supposed that different miracles are related 
by the Evangelists. St Mark speaks of one man, ‘blind Bartimezus, 
the son of Timeus.’ §St Luke also mentions one only, but describes 
the incident as taking place ‘when Jesus came nigh unto Jericho,’ 
whereas 8t Matthew and St Mark state that the miracle was wrought 
‘as they departed from Jericho,’ 


It is of course possible that St Luke narrates a separate miracle, 
Hoe caes other solution is to suppose an inaccuracy in an unimportant 


29. 8yXos awodvs. The caravan of Galilezans and others going up 
to J sraenlemn for the Passover. Their numbers would protect them 
from attack in the dangerous mountain defiles leading to the capital. 


Jericho was at this time a flourishing city. It was opulent even in 
the days of Joshua from the fertility of the surrounding plain, its ex- 
tensive commerce, and from the metals found in the neighbourhood. 
Levelled to the ground and laid under a curse by Joshua, it was 
afterwards rebuilt by Hiel the Bethelite, and regained a portion of 
its former prosperity. At this period the balsam trade was a principal 
source of its wealth. 

Herod the Great beautified the city with palaces and public buildings, 
and here he died. After Herod’s death Jericho was sacked and burnt, 
but restored by his son Archelaus, 

‘Jericho was once more a ‘City of Palms’ when our Lord visited 
it. As the city that had so exceptionally contributed to His own an- 
cestry; as the city which had been the first to fall, amidst so much 
ceremony, before ‘the captain of the Lord’s host and his servant 
Joshua,’ we may well suppose that His eyes surveyed it with unwonted 
interest.’—Smith’s Bib, Dict. Art, ‘ Jericho,’ 


80. vit AavelS. An appeal which reflects the thought that especially 
signalizes this period of our Lord’s ministry, the Son of David entering 
upon his kingdum, 
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$4. H parte ford atr¢. It is probable that very many of those 
who had received sight and soundness of limb by the word or touch of 
Jesus followed Him to Jerusalem. ; 


axodovlnoav. Jesus Himself leads the procession. See Luke xix. 28. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXTI. 


13. wovdtre (N BL) for éxornoare (C D E and the later uncials). 


19. ov pyxér. BL, whereas N C D and later uncials omit ov. The 
accidental omission, however, is more probable than the insertion of 
ov, and the reading in Mark (unxéri without ov) may have influenced 
‘the text here. 


23. Advros avrot (8 BC D L) for éX\fovr: avrg, supported by the 
later authorities. 


28—31. The textus receptus is here upheld. For a discussion of 
the var. lect. see Hammond, Tezt. Crit. 109. 


41. &Sdéoera: replaces éxddcerac on decisive authority. 


46. els has the more ancient evidence, ws the more numerous later 
codices in its favour. 


Nisan 9 (Palm Sunday). 
1—10. Tae Royvan Entry nto JERUSALEM, 


Mark xi. 1—11. Luke xix. 29—40. John xii. 12—19. St Luke 
alone places here the incident of Christ weeping over Jerusalem 
(xix. 40—44). 


1. els ByOdayy els td Spos trav Aasv. ‘Unto Bethphage and 
Bethany at the mount of Olives’ (Mark). ‘Nigh to Bethphage and 
Bethany at the mount called the mount of Olives’ (Luke). Bethany 
was about two miles from Jerusalem, at the 8.E. base of the mount 
of Olives. Of Bethphage (‘place of green or winter figs’) no remains 
have been discovered, and its exact position is unknown. It was 
probably west of Bethany, and so near to Jerusalem as to be reckoned 
part of the Holy City. See Godet on St Luke xix. 28, Some have 
inferred from the order in which Bethphage and Bethany are named 
that Bethphage was east of Bethany. 


2. Svow Seepévyv cal wwAov per aris. ‘A colt tied whereon 
never man sat’ (Mark and Luke). St Matthew notes the close cor- 
respondence with the words of the prophecy; see v. 5. 

Oriental travellers describe the high estimation in which the ass is 
held in the East. The variety of Hebrew names for these animals 
indicates the many uses to which they are put. The prophecy from 
Zechariah quoted v. 4 contains three distinct Hebrew words for an 
‘ass.’ ‘Sitting upon an ass (chamér, from a root meaning red) and 
a colt (ayir, ‘a young male ass’) the foal (lit. ‘the son’) of an ass 
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(athén=‘a she-ass,’ from a root meaning ‘slow’).’ ‘ His lot varies as 
does the lot of those he serves. The rich man’s ass is a lordly beast. 
In size he is far ahead of anything of his kind we see here at home. 
His coat is as smooth and glossy as a horse’s...His livery is shiny 
black, satiny white or sleek mouse colour. I never saw one of the 
dingy red of his Poitou brethren.’ Zincke’s Egypt. . 


8. The account leads to the inference that the owner of the ass 
was an adherent of Jesus who had perhaps not yet declared himself. 
The number of such secret followers was perhaps very large. 


4. yéyovev. ‘Is come to pass:’ the Evangelist speaks of an 
event still recent. Bp. Lightfoot points out (Ona Fresh Revision of 
the N. T. p. 91) that for yéyovey of the earlier and contemporary 
evangelist we find éyévero in a similar expression in the later fourth 
Gospel. 


fva wAnpwly. See note ch. i. 22, 


6. crate Ty Ovyatpl Zisv. The quotation is partly from Zecha- 
riah, partly from Tsaiah, The first clause, efrare rq @vyarpt Ziv, is 
the LXX. rendering of Is. lxii. 11. The remainder is an abbreviated 
citation from Zech. ix. 9, where the LXX. version is: [yaipe s¢d8pa, 
Obyarep Lisv, kjpvoce, Oiyarep ‘Iepovcadnp’] lov, 6 Bacireds Epxeral 
co [dixatos cat ow{wy avrds] mpgs xai ériBeBynxws éwl brogvyiov Kal 
wadov véav. The words in brackets, omitted in the citation, occur in 
the Hebrew text as well as in the LXX. “In the last clause, where 
St Matthew differs from the LXX., he agrees with the Hebrew text. 
It is a proof of St Matthew’s feeling for poetical form that the 
parallelism does not suffer in the shortened form of quotation. 
The word cwi{w» which occurs in Zechariah, and 6 cwr7jp which 
follows the words quoted from Isaiah, omitted here but suggested 
by eon would recall ‘ hosanna’ and the name Jesus (swr7p). 
See below. 


apaus. Cp. ch. xi. 29 and 2 Cor. x. 1, wapaxadd vues bd ris wpgd- 
rnros kal émceckelas Tol Xpicrod. 


7 Td itpdria. Their upper garments, the abbas of modern 
Arabs. Cp. with this the throne extemporised for Jehu, 2 Kings 
ix. 13. 


8. 6 wreioros SyAos, the greater part of the crowd. 


totpwocay éavtov td indria. Instances are recorded of similar acts 
of respect shewn to Rabbis by their disciples. See Schittgen, ad loc. 


9. ‘Qeavva. Hebr. ‘ hoshiah-na,’ ‘save now,’ ‘savel pray.’ Na 
is a particle of entreaty added to imperatives. They are the first 
words of Ps. cxviii. 25, ‘Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord; O Lord, 
I beseech thee, send now prosperity,’ a verse which was sung in 
solemn procession round the altar at the feast of Tabernacles and on 
other occasions. As they sang these words it was the custom to 
carry young branches of palm, and the boughs of myrtle and willow, 
which were brandished or shaken at intervals. (See Lightfoot, Hor. 
Hebr. ad loc.) 
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ve vig A. Dative of general reference. The ‘Salvation’ is in 
some way connected with the Son of David as the cause or instrument 
of it. See Clyde’s Greek Synt. § 15. 

The multitude recognise the Messiah in Jesus and address to Him 
the strains and observe the ritual of their most joyous festival. The 
shouts of ‘hosanna’ must have been significaht in another way to the 
disciples. The verb is from the same root and had nearly the same 
sound as the name Jesus. See note v. 5. 

The thought of ‘salvation’ is so closely connected with the feast of 
Tabernacles, that to this day the name ‘hosanna’ is given to the 
bundles of branches, to the prayers’at the feast, and to the feast 
itself. See Wetstein ad loc., and cp. Rev. vii. 9, 10. 

St Luke pdraphrases the expression for his Gentile readers, ‘ glory 
- in the highest.’ 

etdoynpévos 6 épevos év dvépart xvplov. ‘According to the 
accents the dete ald be, ‘‘ Blessed Ai the name of the Lord be 
he that cometh.” Dean Perowne on Ps. cxviii. 26. ‘He that cometh’ 
(Habba) was a recognised Messianic title. St Mark adds ‘ Blessed be 
the kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ St Luke has ‘Blessed be the king that cometh,’ &c., and 
mentions that the multitude ‘ began to rejoice and praise God with a 
loud voice for all the mighty works that they had seen.’ St John 
reports the words thus, ‘Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.’ These shouts of triumph—which were the 
‘gospel’ or heralding of the King—must have sounded across the 
valley of Kedron up to the precincts and porches of the Temple. 

‘Bethany stands in a shallow hollow scooped out of the shoulder of 
the hill. The path follows this till the descent begins at a turn 
where the first view of the Temple is caught. First appeared the 
castles and walls of the city of David; and immediately afterwards 
the glittering roof of the Temple and the gorgeous royal arcade of 
Herod with its long range of battlements overhanging the southern 
edge of Moriah.’—Tristram’s Topography of Holy Land. 

The entry into Jerusalem must not be regarded as an isolated fact. 
It was a culminating outburst of feeling. It is clear that the expec- 
tation of the kingdom was raised to the highest pitch. The prostra- 
tion of Salome at the feet of the Prince; the request of her sons; the 
dispute among the ten; the gathering crowds; the cry of Bartimaeus; 
the triumphal entry, are all signs of this feeling. 

For us the Royal Entry is a figure, a parable through external 
sights and sounds of the true and inner secret kingdom of God. 


10. From two passages of Josephus (B. J. 11. 14. 3 and v1. 9. 3) it 
appears that 2,900,000, or even a greater number, were present at the 
passover, numbers encamping in the vicinity of the holy city. We 
may picture the narrow streets of Jerusalem thronged with eager 
inquisitive crowds demanding, with Oriental vivacity, in many tongues 
and dialects, ‘ Who is this?’ 

toelofn, was ‘convulsed’ or ‘stirred’ as by an earthquake, or by a 
violent wind, 
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Médnday, Nisan 10. 
The events of this day extend to the end of ch, xxv. 


12—14. Tue Seconp CLEANSING or THE TEMPLE. 
Mark xi. 15—18; Luke xix. 45, 46. 


It is clear from the other Synoptists that the Cleansing of the 
Temple took place on Nisan 10, not on the day of the entry. St 
Mark says (xi. 11) that ‘when he had looked round about on all 
things there, the eventide being come he went back to Bethany.’ ‘In 
point of time ‘the cursing of the fig-tree’ should precede the ‘Cleans- 
ing of the Temple.’ St Mark adds to this account ‘would not suffer 
that any man should carry any vessel through the temple.’ St Mat- 
thew alone mentions the healing of the lame and the blind, and 
omits the incident of ‘the widow’s mite,’ recorded by the other Synopt- 
ists. The first ‘Cleansing of the Temple,’ at the commencement of 
our Lord’s ministry, is recorded John ii. 18—17. 


12. é€éBarev«.r.A. It is probable that a look of divine authority, 
the enthusiasm of His Galilwan followers, and the consciousness of 
wrongdoing on the part of the traders, rather than any special exercise 
of miraculous power, effected this triumph of Jesus in His Father’s 
House. 


ip cela év to tepm. The traffic consisted in the sale of oxen 
and sheep, and such requisites for sacrifice as wine, salt, and oil. 
The merchandise took place in the Court of the Gentiles. 

KkohkAuBiorris, ‘a money changer,’ for the classical dpyuvpaporBés, 
from xé6\AvBos, & small coin (Aristoph. Pax, 1200) taken as a fee, hence 
later ‘rate of exchange.’ Cp. Cic. in Verr. Act 11. 3.78, ‘Ex omni 
pecunia...deductiones tieri solebant: primum pro spectatione et col- 
lybo.’ KéAAuBos, Hebr. holbon, is said to be a Phoenician word, which 
spread with their trade, just as the Genoese or Venetian merchants 
brought the word agio into general use. 


Tas weprotrepas. The definite article here and in the parallel passage 
(Mark xi. 15) ‘indicates the pen of a narrator, who was accustomed 
to the sight of the doves which might be purchased within the sacred 
precincts by worshippers’. [Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the 
N.T. p. 109.] 


13. yéypawrar. See note, ch. ii. 5. 


6 olkos x.7.A. The passage is quoted from Is. lvi. 7, but, with 
the omission of the words macw rots &@veow, these are included in 
the quotation by St Mark but not by St Luke. The context in 
Isaiah treats of the admission of the Gentiles: ‘Yet will I gather 
others to him, beside those that are gathered unto him’ (v, §). 

mouire owtjXatov Anorayv, ‘are making it a cave of robbers or 
bandits,’ cp. Jer. vii. 11, ‘Is this house which is called by my name 
. become a den of robbers in your eyes?’ Thus two separate passages 
of the O. T. are combined in a contrasted or parallel form, The 
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context of these words is strikingly suggestive: ‘If ye thoroughly 
amend your ways and your doings...and shed not innocent blood in 
this place...then will I cause you to dwell in this place in the land 
that I gave to your fathers for ever and ever.’ The caves of Palestine 
had always been refuges for the lawless, and in the reign of Herod the 
Great the robbers dwelling in caves had rebelled against him and 
resisted his power, Jos, Ant. 1. 12. Possibly this thought may be 
present here: ‘Ye have made my house a stronghold of rebels against 
God and the Messiah, when it ought to be a garrison of loyal sub- 
jects.’ Also the disputes of the traffickers resembled the wrangling of 
bandits in their caves. Comp. orn\. Aporwy with the less severe ofxoy 
¢umoplou of the first ‘cleansing’ (John ii. 16). 


15, 16. THe CaILpREN’s Praise. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


15. of dpxvepets. (1) The high-priest, (2) those who had served 
that office, (3) the priests who were members of the high-priest’s 
family, and (4) perhaps, the heads of the twenty-four priestly courses. 
See note ch. xxvi. 3. 


Tovs watdas Tols Kpdfovras. Children were taught .at an early age 
to join in the temple services. These caught the familiar feast-day 
strain from the Galilean pilgrims, and unconscious of all that their 
words meant, saluted Jesus. 


16. & ordpatos vyrlwv k.r.A. The LXX. version is followed, the 
rendering of the Hebrew is: ‘out of (or by) the mouths of children and 
sucklings hast thou founded strength’. Ps. viii. 2, The ruling thought 
of the opening verses is the glory of God set forth in His works. The 
‘scarcely articulate’ cry of an infant proves, like the heaven and the 
stars, the power and providence of God. On all these God builds a 
stronghold against His adversaries, 1.e. convinces them of His might. 
So also the children in the temple attest the truth of God. See Dean 
Perowne and Speaker’s Commentary on the passage quoted. 


17. Bynfavlay. ‘House of dates,’ or, according to Caspari, ‘ Place of 
shops, or merchant tents,’ on the S.E. of the Mount of Olives, see note 
v. 9. Here Jesus lodged with Lazarus and his sisters. 


18—22. THe Cursine or THE Fic-TREE. 


Mark xi. 12—14, and 20—24. St Mark places this incident before 
the ‘Cleansing of the Temple,’ see note vv. 12—14. It is an interest- 
ing and leading instance of miracle and parable in one. The miracle 
is an acted parable. 


18. érelvacey, late for érelynoer, the contraction of ae into a in- 
stead of » in rewdw, duydw and xpdw against the Attic rule appears 
rarely in the later authors, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Plutarch, &c. 


19. ovxyv play. Probably a single fig-tree, standing alone, and so 
conspicuous. els is, however, used in Alexandrine Greek for res, ep. 
ch. viii. 19, els ypaumareds, and xviii. 24, els dgetdérns nuplwv raddyrwr, 
and in Hebrew the numeral ‘one’ is constantly no more than the 
indefinite article ‘a’. 
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- @wirjs 6500. Either (1) on the road as ch. x, 27, éwl rdv-dwpdrur, 
or (2) hanging over the road. 

el pr} dvUAAG pévov. The fig-tree loses its leaves in the winter: 
indeed it looks particularly bare with its white naked branches. 
Schittgen, however, states ad loc., that the Rabbis compared the 
fig-tree to the law because at every season fruit may be gathered 
from it; and one species (see Shaw’s Travels, p. 370, and Land and 
Book, 23) if favoured by the season and in a good position, puts 
forth fruit and leaves in the very early spring, the fruit appear- 
ing before the leaves. This is the ‘hasty fruit before the summer’ 
(Is. xxviii. 4), ‘the figs that are first ripe’ (Jer. xxiv. 2); ‘the first ripe 
in the fig-tree at her first time’ (Hos, ix. 10). It was doubtless a fig- 
tree of this kind that Jesus observed, and seeing the leaves expected 
to find fruit thereon. At the time of the Passover the first leaf-buds 
would scarcely have appeared on the common fig-tree, while this 
year’s ripe fruit would not be found till four months later. 

The teaching of the incident depends on this circumstance (comp. 
Luke xiii. 6—9). The early fig-tree, conspicuous among its leafless 
brethren, seemed alone to make a show of fruit and to invite inspec- 
tion. So Israel, alone among the nations of the world, held forth 
@ promise. From Israel alone could fruit be expected; but none 
was found, and their harvest-time was past. Therefore Israel perished 
as a nation, while the Gentile races, barren hitherto, but now on the 
verge of their spring-time, were ready to burst into blossom and bear 
fruit. 

pavén. From St Mark we gather that the disciples observed the 
effect of the curse on the day after it was pronounced by Jesus. 


20. @atpacav. It was rather the power and wonder of the act 
than the deeper significance of it that moved the disciples. The 
miracle was to them an ‘act of power’ (Svvauis), or @ ‘wonder’ (répas), 
rather than a ‘sign’ (onuetov), Yet Jesus follows the turn their 
thoughts take, and teaches that prayer and faith will remove moun- 
tains of difficulty, see ch. xvii, 20. 

21. SvaxpOijre. Passive form with meaning of middle voice; cp. 
dwexpiOnv. duaxplve, (1) lit. ‘to separate :’ (2) ‘to discern’ or ‘ discrimi- 
nate.’ See ch. xvi. 3, when it is used of discerning the face of the sky, 
and Acts xv. 9, ovdév Scéxpevev peratd judy Te kai avdra@v. (3) In a judicial 
sense ‘ to decide,’ and in middle to ‘get a question decided at law,’ 
‘to litigate.’ (4) Hence generally ‘to dispute,’ dtexpivovro mpds adrov 
ol éx wepirouns, Acts xi. 2. (5) Thus ‘to dispute or question with 
oneself,’ ‘to doubt,’ as here and Rom. iv. 20, els 5¢ riv érayyeAlay rod 
Ocod ob diexplOn rH amcorig; cp. Acts x. 20, where the context illustrates 
this passage. The last usage is not classical, 


23—27. Tue AuTHority or CHRIST 18 QUESTIONED, 
Mark xi, 27—33 ; Luke xx, 1—8. 


23. év mola Lovela taira qrouis; Kal tls cor Eaxev ri overlay 
rattny; The second question is not a mere repetition of the first, 
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Jesus is asked (1) what kind of authority He possesses—human or 
divine? (2) By whose agency this authority was bestowed? No one 
had a right to teach unless ‘authority’ had been conferred upon him 
by the scribes, 


24. épwrijow ipas xdyod Adyow va. This form of argument was 
usual. The question of the Elders was really an attack. Jesus meets 
that attack by a counter-question which presented equal difficulties in 
three ways—whether they said from heaven or of men, or left it un- 
answered. To say from heaven was equivalent to acknowledging 
Jesus as Christ, to say from men was to incur the hostility of the 
people, to be silent was to resign their pretensions as spiritual chiefs 
of the nation. - 


26. Sa rl otx émtoretcare attrm; A clear proof (1) that the 
priests had kept aloof from John though he was of the priestly caste; 
and (2) that John pointed to Jesns as the Messiah. For morevew 
airy, cp. Dem. Phil. 11. 6, of Oappodvres nal wemtorevxéres ary, 
‘Those who have no fears and believe Philip.’ See note ch. xviii. 6. 


27. Note the sincerity of the ov Aéyw in contrast with the evasion 
of ovx ofdaper. 


28—32. THE PaRABLE OF THE Two Sons, AND THE EXPLANATION 
oF It. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


St Luke omits the parable, perhaps as referring especially to Israel. 
The parable follows in close connection with the question as to the 
teaching of John. 

The parables and discourses that follow deal no longer with the 
listant future of the Church, but with an immediate present. The 
subjects illustrated are—(1) The rejection of the Messiah. (2) The 
rejection of the Jews as a nation. (3) The Judgment, (a) which has 
already begun; (b) which will be enacted terribly at the siege of Jeru- 
salem; and (c) finally fulfilled at the end of the world. 

Observe throughout the separation which is implied in the Judg- 
ment—the dividing sword which Christ brings—the Jewish race and 
the world, each parted into two great divisions—the two sons—the 
two parties of husbandmen or of guests—the wise and foolish virgins 
-—the sheep and the goats—the talents used and misused. 

It is the last act in a divine drama of surpassing interest and full 
of contrasts. The nation, and especially the Pharisees, who are the 
leaders of thought, triumphant to external sight, are hurrying to de- 
struction, impelled by a hidden fate in the face of clear warnings; 
while Christ the King, Who seems to be vanquished and done to 
death, is really winning an eternal victory. 


28. tékva Sto, representing the sinners who first refused to do 
God’s will, but repented at the preaching of John; and the Pharisees 
who, having ‘ the righteousness which is of the law’ (Phil. ili. 9), pro- 
fessed to do God’s will but did it not. Both are sons. God still cares 
for both, The Pharisees may follow the sinners into the kingdom of 
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God (v. 31). Paul was still a Pharisee; Nicodemus the Pharisee was 
still a secret follower of Christ. 


29. perapednOels, ‘having changed his mind,’ felt regret but not 
ee or metanoia, a deeper and more lasting feeling: see ch. 
iii, 2. ; 

According to a well-supported reading (see Crit. Notes) the cases of 
the two sons are reversed. The first agrees but goes not, the second 
refuses but afterwards works in the vineyard. The variation is inter- 
esting, because it points to an interpretation by which the two sons 
represent Jew and Gentile. 


30. éya aie Observe the alacrity and politeness of this answer 
compared with the blunt ov 6é\w of the first: éyw draws attention to 
the contrast. 


31. mpodyovow, Are (now) going before you. 


32. *“Iwdvvns. The mention of John points to the connection be- 
tween this parable and the preveding incident. 


év 68 Stxatootyns. A Hebrew expression. Cp. rhv 45d rod deod, 
ch, xxii. 16; 658» owrnplas, Acts xvi. 17. The Christian doctrine was 
called in a special sense 7 656s (Acts xix. 9, 23). 

LSdévres, viz. that the publicans and the harlots believed him 


ov perepedryOnre. Did not even change your minds, much less re- 
pented in the deeper sense ; see above, v. 29. 


Tov morevoat, For this consecutive formula see note ch. ii. 13. 


33—46. Tor WICKED HUSBANDMEN, 
Mark xii, 1—12; Luke xx. 9—19. 


No parable interprets itself more clearly than this. Israel is repre- 
sented by an image which the prophets had made familiar and un- 
mistakeable—the Vineyard of the Lord. The householder who 
planted the Vineyard and fenced it round signifies God the Father, 
Who created the nation for Himself—a peculiar and separate people. 
The husbandmen are the Jews, and especially the Pharisees, the 
spiritual leaders of the Jews. The servants are the prophets of God, 
the Son is the Lord Jesus Christ. 


33. ébvtevoev dutreddva. Cp. the parable in Isaiah v. 1—7, where 
the description is very similar to this. See also Ps. lxxx. 8—16; Jer. 
ii, 21; Ezek. xv.1—6. The vine was adopted as a national emblem 
on the Maccabean coins. 


dpa aire mepiéOnxev, defended it with a stone wall or with a 
fence of prickly pears. St Luke makes no mention of the separating 
hedge. Israel was separated throughout her history politically, and 
even physically, by the natural position of Palestine. 


Sputev év ait Anvév. The winepress was often dug or hewn out of 
the limestone rock in Palestine. There were two receptacles or vats. 
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The upper one was strictly the press or \nvés (Matthew), the lower one 
the winevat or vro\jvioy (Mark) into which the expressed juice of 
the grape passed. The two vats are mentioned together only in Joel 
iii. 18, ‘The press (gath) is full, the vats (yekabim) overflow’ (quoted 
in Bibl. Dict., see art. ‘Winepress’). 


ibe nae Probably a wooden booth raised on a high platform, in 
which a watcher was stationed to guard the grapes. 

Neither the winepress nor the tower seems to have any special sig- 
nificance in the interpretation of the parable. 


&Soro abrév yewpyots. This kind of tenancy prevails in many 
parts of Europe. It is known as the metayer system, the arrange- 
ment being that the occupier of the land should pay to the landlord a 
portion—originally half—of the produce. The system existed in 
England for about sixty years at the end of the fourteenth century. 
Before the Revolution of 1790 nearly the whole of the land of France 
was rented by metayers, At the time of our Lord’s ministry it was 
customary for the Romans to restore conquered lands on condition of 
receiving a moiety of the produce. Fawcett’s Manual of Political 
Economy, p. 223; Rogers’ Political Economy, p. 168. 


aredSijpynoev. Left his home. 


35. dv piv Bapay, Sv St drécravav, «7.4. See ch. xxiii. 35. 


av, (1) ‘to flay,’ (2) then, from the effect of scourging, ‘ to beat.’ 
In the second sense it is classical only in the comic poets; cp, Vulgar 
English ‘to hide.’ In Acts xvi. 22 the Pretors bid the lictors 
‘scourge’ (faBdlfev) Paul, who, referring to the outrage, says: det- 
payres nuas Snuoola (v. 37). AGoBorgcty, in LXX, for classical Neve. 


7. évepamicovrat. Non-classical future. évrpérew, (1) ‘to 
turn,’ (2) then ‘turn a person,’ cause him to avert his gaze through 
shame, fear, respect, &c., (3) so ‘to put to shame:’ ov« évrpéwrwy tyuas 
ypdpw taira, 1 Cor. iv. 14. els rocotrov éevérpeyay riv ovyxAnTor 
BovAjy, Alian, V. H.3.17. And in passive, ta 6 é& évavtias évrparg, 
Tit. ii. 8, ‘that the adversary be put to shame;’ (4) in middle voice, 
‘to let oneself be turned or influenced’ by a person or thing, through 
some feeling of awe, reverence and the like; (a) with a genitive 
denoting the source of the action or feeling (Donaldson’s Greek Gram- 
mar, 448), rl Basdy otrws évrpéwea THs cuupdxov, Soph. 47. 90; (8) or 
later with an accusative denoting the object of reverence or concern, 
as here and Luke xviii. 2, rdv Oedv wy poBovmevos cal GvOpwrov py 
évrpemdevos. 


38. oxopev Tv KAnp., ‘seize on his inheritance,’ yew being used 
in the technical sense which the English ‘seize’ also bears: cp. éxu» 
re kal xexrnuévos, Antig. 1265. Thomas Lawrence (1568—1583) sug- 
gested as a translation of this passage, ‘take possession or seisin upon 
his inheritance.’ (Moulton’s History of the English Bible.) 

39. é&{Badow tw rod dpredovos. Words that recall the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus outside the city of Jerusalem. 
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41. Aé€yovowv aire. An interruption from the listening crowd, 
which marks the intense interest with which these parables were 
heard. The indignation of the bystanders is aroused as if it were a 
tale of actual life. 


KaKovs KaKas dirodfoea. Cp. ef uy dpdoets yap dé o’ 6X\O KaKdy 
xax@s, Aristoph. Plut. 65. A frequent formula in the classics. 


42. tv tats ypadais. Ps. cxviii. 22 (vv. 25, 26 of the same psalm are 
quoted above, v. 9, where see note); the psalm ‘was probably com- 
posed for the first celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles after the 
completion of the Second Temple’ (Neh. viii. 13—18). (Dean Pe- 
rowne.) The original reference was to a stone used in the erection of 
the second Temple. The ‘corner stone’ is the Jewish nation rejected 
at first, afterwards restored from captivity. Christ transfers this 
image to His Church, formed of Jew and Gentile alike (see Meyer), 
which, though despised at first, was destined to succeed to the spiri- 
tual supremacy of Israel. 


In Acts iv. 11, Eph. ii. 20, 1 Pet. ii. 6, Christ Himself is the head- 
corner-stone; but the two applications are not inconsistent, for 
Christ was the Representative first of the Jewish Nation (ch. iv. 15, 
ii. 1—11 (3)), then of the Church. Cp. also Isai. xxviii. 16, ‘I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, 
a sure foundation.’ 


Aov. A stone rather than the stone, The builders probably 
rejected many stones. 


xedadrv yovlas. The stone that connects the two walls at the top 
and supports the roof. 


airy. Either (1) agreeing with xegady, or (2) a Hebraism. In 
Hebrew there is no neuter form, and it is possible that airy of the 
LXX. may be due to the influence of Hebrew grammar. This cor- 
ruption is found in some passages of the LXX., Ps. xxvi. 4, ulay 
amnoduny wapd Kuplov, radrny éxfnriow rod Kxaroxeiv x.7.d., where the 
Vulgate has ‘unam petii a domino hanc requiram.’ See Maldonatus 
ad loc. 


43. Sid rovro. Because of this rejection. 


44. otecav emi tov AOov «7A. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., sees here 
a reference to the custom of stoning: ‘the place of stoning was twice 
as high as a man. From the top of this one of the witnesses, striking 
him on his loins, fells him to the ground: if he died of this, well; if 
not, another witness threw a stone upon his heart.’ The second 
process was inevitably fatal. 

But it is perhaps better to refer the image to an earthenware vessel 
(1) falling to the ground when it would be shattered, or (2) crushed by 
a stone when it would be bruised into atoms. 


ovvOd\acOjcerat. A late classical word, in N. T. here and Luke 


xx. 18 (the parallel passage). The simple verb @Adw is Epic (Homer 
and Hesiod) and Alexandrine (Theocritus). 
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Aupiion Apay. (1) ‘to winnow,’ Hom. Il. v. 499, ws 3° dvenos 
axvas popée lepds xar’ drwds, | dvdpwy Accuwerwy. (2) ‘To cause to 
disappear’ like chaff, so ‘to destroy utterly,’ dvadwperac dé adrdv 
xatowy kal awedevoera kal Nixunoes avrov éx TOD Térov avTo, Job xxvii. 
21. Cp. Dan. ii. 44, where the rendering in Theodotion’s version is 
Aewruvel Kal AuKunoe. wdoas Tas Bacidelas, in the LXX. wardéa «al 
dgavices ras Bacttelas ravras. RKkunoe therefore=ddarvlice. The 
translation of the A.V., ‘grind to powder,’ which probably is due to 
conteret of the Vulgate, cannot be justified. The Vulgate rendering 
may be due to a confusion between the nearly simultaneous processes 
of threshing and winnowing. ‘Conterere’ is very applicable to the 
former process. See a good description in ‘Conder’s Tent Work in 
Palestine, 11. 259. 

The meaning as applied to Christ appears to be: Those to whom 
Jesus is a ‘rock of offence’ (1 Peter ii. 8; Isai. viii. 14) in the days of 
his humiliation shall have great sorrow: but to incur his wrath 
when He comes to judge the earth will be utter destruction. 


48, 44. For remarks on the poetical form of these verses see Bp 
Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 127—130. The climax is perfect. The 
first couplet (dp@ycerat...xaprods atvis) expresses loss, the second (xa 
6 Tecwy...dxunoe avrév) infliction of pain: in the first the sense of 
loss is enhanced by the sight of the possession passing to another, in 
the second pain is succeeded by utter destruction. 


~ 


46. {nrovvres avrov spat iy The Sanhedrin aimed at two 
things: (1) to seize Jesus quickly, for the Passover (during which no 
hostile measures could be taken) was close at hand; and because 
Jesus might be expected to quit Jerusalem after the feast. (2) To 
seize Him apart from the people; for the Galileans would suffer no 
one to lay hands on their King and Prophet. Treachery alone 
enabled the Jews to secure their end. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


10. vwupddev for -ydos on the evidence of RB*L. 


13. dpare abrov xal omitted before éx8dAere on the highest authority. 
Alford suggests that the insertion was made from ‘the difficulty pre- 
sented by a person bound hand and foot being cast out, without some 
expression implying his being taken up by the hands of others.’ 


23. déyovres for of Aéyovres, on the best authority—NBD (C is 
defective here), and many other uncials. 


25. ‘yijpas replaces the unclassical yayzjoas, probably an insertion 
when the latter form became the usual one. 


32. Against the repeated deés, Ocds the most ancient testimony is 
conclusive; between 6 Geds and eds the great MSS. are divided, @eds 
(ND), 6 Geds (BLA). Tischendorf omits the article, Lachmann and 
Tregelles retain it. ; 
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35. Omit xal A\éyw» before diddoxade with NBL, versions, and 
patristic evidence. 

38. The article before peyahy is a gain to the sense, It is strongly 
supported. 

44, troxdrw for vromrddiov on soneinaivs evidence, 


114. THE ParaBle oF THE Royat MarniaGE FEAst. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


The parable recorded by St Luke (xiv. 16—24), though similar to 
this in some respects, differs in its context and special teaching and 
in many details. 

As of the other parables of the Passion, the primary intention of 
this regards the present and the immediate future. The parable 
falls into two divisions, (1) vv. 1—7; (2) vv. 8—14. In the first (1) 
the servants are John Baptist and the first disciples of Christ; the 
feast is the Kingdom of God, or the Christian Church; the invited 
guests, who refuse to come, are the Jews; the vengeance taken was 
literally fulfilled ‘at the siege of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. (2) This division 
relates to the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, As in the Net 
(ch. xiii. 47) or in the Corn-field (ch. xiii. 24), worthy and unworthy 
are mingled until the King separates. 


2. ydpous, ‘a marriage feast.’ elAawivy He yapos; eel ovx kpavos 
rade y’ €orly, Od, 1. 226. 


3. dméorredey rovs SobAous. This was in accordance with Eastern 
custom. Cp. Esther v. 8, and vi. 14. 


obk qSedov, ‘refused,’ the finnerdeet © expresses the successive refusals: 
ep. singuli introducebantur, Livy x. 38. 


7. apyloOy. For a subject to scorn the summons to the royal 
pe implied disloyalty and rebellion. 
retpara, ‘troops.’ Cp. Luke xxiii. 11, where the word is 
a of A sb ’s soldiers, ody Tots orparevmacw avrod, and Rev. ix, 16. 
The soldiers of Titus literally achieved the purposes of God, 


9. Tas SreEs8ous trav 6Sav. diet. here only in N.T. Hither (1) 
the outlets of the streets, i.e. the central place into which the streets 
converge. This has the authority of Chrysostom. Hom. 69, in 
Matt. (see Trench, Parables, p. 230, and cp, Schleusner). Or (2) 
roads leading out ‘of the city into the country. Cp. al d:éfodoe rot 
Gavdrovu (Ps. lxvii. 20), ‘the means of escape from death.’ (3) Cross- 
roads or through passages connecting the main streets. Hdt. 1. 199, 
b.€£050e wavra Tporov 6dav. Cp. Kur. Andr. 1086, daevvas #Alou SrekS- 
dous, ‘the sun’s path across the sky,’ and Ps, i. 3, ras dveé. TGv vdrwr, 
‘streams branching out in several directions,’ (1) and (2) are per- 
haps most suggestive in the interpretation of the parable. The gospel 
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should pass into the regions beyond the city of the king, or be 
preached in such meeting places of the nations as Rome, Antioch 
and Corinth. 


10. é€ed@dvres of SotAov. The ‘servants’ are the earliest Christian 
missionaries, Paul, Silas, Barnabas and others, 


els tds d80vs. Cp. this with els rds dte~ddous above. The servants’ 
performance did not rise to the thoroughness of the Master’s com- 
mand. See Bp Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the N.T., p. 68. 

movnpovs te Kal ayaQots. Who will always co-exist in the Church 
on earth. 


11. Supa ydpov. The festive robe (xAavls yasuxy, Arist. Av. 
1693) which in this instance it is supposed the master of the feast 
himself provided, so that there was no excuse. The supposition 
is required by the conditions of the parable, and gifts of robes were, 
and still are, too common in the East to make this a difficulty, 
though no clear evidence of this practice appears in books of Eastern 
travel, This man is the representative of a class—the bad (v. 10), 
who are not clothed in righteousness. 


12. ératpe. | See note, ch. xx. 13. 
arog elonrGes. ‘How didst thou presume to enter’. 


edipdOn. See v. 34. 

18. rd oxéros 73 &drepov. The dark wild night without moon or 
stars, the cold and gloom of which would contrast terribly with the 
warmth and light within; or perhaps the dark dungeon outside the 
brightness of the banqueting-hall. 


6 KAavOpds «.t.A.. See note ch. viii. 12. 


15—22. THE TEMPTATION oF THE HERopIANS. Tae Trrspute Money. 
Mark xii. 13—17; Luke xx. 20—26. 


15. mayiSevev, ‘to ensnare,’ as a fowler ensnares birds: used here 
only in N. T. 


All the previous attempts had been to discredit Jesus as a religious 
teacher; the present is an attempt to expose Him to the hostility of 
the Roman government. Will He follow Judas the Gaulonite, in dis- 
owning all human authority? or will He acquiesce in the Roman rule? 
In.the one case He would incur the condemnation of Pilate, in the 
other the scorn of His Galilean followers. 


16... rots padyrds avrév perd tov‘ HpwdS. An unnatural coalition, 
for the Pharisees represented the patriotic resistance to all foreign 
power; whereas the Herodians, as their name implies, supported the 
Herodian dynasty, and, as the context shews, acquiesced in the Roman 
rule. With the form of the name cp. Cassiani, Sertoriani, the partisans 
of Cassius, Sertorius; so also Christiani. The Herodians are not named 
except in the first two Gospels; nor does Josephus include them in his 
account of Jewish sects. They were probably numerically insignificant, 
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and may indeed have consisted merely of a few renegade J ews, who 
belonged to Herod’s court. See ch. xi, 8. 


otSapev Sri ddnbis ef. Nothing could exceed the insidious hypocrisy 
of this attack on Jesus. His enemies approach Him as a teacher 
whom they trust. 


ov ydp BAéras els rpdowov, i.e. ‘Thou art not moved by external 
appearance; neither wealth, power, nor prestige will influence thy 
decision.’ In the parallel passage St Luke has ot AauBdves rpdacwmror, 
a rendering of a Hebrew expression meaning literally ‘to raise the face,’ 
or ‘to accept the face.’ So in O.T., in a good sense, ‘to receive 
kindly;’ in N.T., always in a bad sense, ‘to look on the outside of 
things,’ external condition, or ‘to shew partiality.’ 


17. Eeorw Sovvar xjvoov Kaloape ij oS; The injunction, ‘thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee’ (Deut. xvii. 15), was interpreted to 
mean that the Jews should pay tribute to no foreign power. But their 
history exhibits them as tributary in turn to Assyria, Babylon, Egypt 
and Persia. : 

The question was an attempt to see whether Jesus would adopt the 
watchword of the Zealots—‘there is no king but God.’ This special 
tribute, the poll-tax levied on each individual, was particularly offensive 
to the patriotic party among the Jews. The foreign word (censum) 
would in itself have a hateful sound to Jewish ears, and: was probably 
purposely used by the Pharisees and Herodians for that reason. 
The translator of the Aramaic gospel (see Introd. ch. ii.) does not 
suffer the point to be lost by giving a Greek equivalent for censum., 


18. yvovs, ‘having recognised.’ 


19. Td voptopa rov Kivoov. The current coin of the census, i.e. 
the coin in which the tax is paid. 


Snvdpiov. A denarius, bearing probably the image of Tiberius. The 
Jewish coins were not impressed with the effigy of their kings. Herod 
Philip, alone of his family, out of flattery to the Emperor, had caused 
his coins to be stamped with the likeness of Cesar, 


20. émiypady. ‘Inscription’ or ‘legend.’ 


21. drdidote otv ta Kaloapos Kaloapt. ‘Pay back therefore.’ The 
Jewish doctors laid down the principle that ‘He is king whose coin 
passes current.’ St Paul expands this principle, which underlies our 
Lord’s answer (Rom. xiii. 1 foll.). The claim of earthly rulers to 
obedience rests on the delegated authority of God. Cesar has a claim 
to tribute because his éfovala is of God—hé is God’s viceroy. In the 
providence of God the Jews had become subject to Cesar, therefore the 
lower duty of tribute was due to Cesar, the higher duty of obedience 
was due to God. ‘Cesar and God’ are not therefore opposed terms, 
as they are often taken to be. Submission is due to Cesar because 
submission is due to God. It is the Suzerain enjoining proper sub-. 
mission to his vassal-prince, ‘the powers that be are ordained of God.’ 
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Kal td Tov Oeot to ew. The claim of the kingdom of heaven is 
equally cogent. As the subjects and ‘husbandmen’ of God, the Jews 
owe Him service and fruit. Neither in regard to Cesar nor to God 
do the facts of the case leave any doubt as to what is due, and to 
whom, nor does obedience to the one of necessity clash with obedience 
to the other. 

The deep importance of the words consists in this. They define the 
nature of the Kingdom of God. It is not a Jewish theocracy excluding 
Rome, but a divine supreme kingdom existing side by side with the 
Roman empire, or any other empire or kingdom, not an imperium in 
imperio, but an imperium supra imperium, 


23—33. Tue Sappucers tempt Jesus. Tur ConpdITION OF THE 
Fourure Lire. 


Mark xii. 18—27; Luke xx. 27—39. 


23. TabSovKxator. See note ch. iii. 7, This is the only direct con- 
tact of the Sadducees with Jesus. 


Adyovres. ‘Then came Sadducees saying,’ i.e. with their argument 
that, &c. For the omission of article before \éyovres see Crit. Notes 
supra; its absence before Zaddouxatoe implies that they did not come 
asaclass. Cp. of dapwatn, v. 15. 


24. émyopBpeiore 6 ddeddds «.r.A. This is sometimes called the 
‘levirate law,’ from Lat. levir, a brother-in-law; see Deut. xxv. 5. 
‘The law on this subject is not peculiar to the Jews, but is found 
amongst various Oriental nations, ancient and modern.’ Speaker's 
Comment., Deut. xxv. 5. 


29. prj eldsres, i.e. ‘because ye do not know’ (u7 states the ground 
or reason of the mistake) (1) the Scriptures, which aftirm the doctrine; 
nor (2) the power of God, which is able to effect the resurrection, and 
after the resurrection to create a new order of things in the new world. 


30. év rq dvacrdoe, ie. in that world or that phase of existence 
which begins with the resurrection. 

The logical difficulty vanishes; for in this respect the analogy be- 
tween the present world and-the next does not hold good. The danger 
of the argument from analogy always lies in the fallacy that the things 
compared are alike at each point. 


32. Jesus appeals to the Pentateuch when arguing with the Sad- 
ducees, with whom the books of Moses had the greatest authority. 

Stated in a logical form the argument is: God is a God of the living 
only, but He is the God of Abraham, therefore Abraham is living. The 
same deduction from the words was made by the later Rabbinical 
writers. 

The principle on which the proposition ‘God is the God of the 
living’ rests, lies deeper. It depends upon the close relation between 
the life of God and the life of His children. The best illustration of 
the truth is the parable of the Vine (John xv. 1—8), The connection 
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between the living God and the patriarchs, whose God He is, is as 
close as that between the vine and its branches. If the vine lives its 
brunches live. If God is living and immortal the patriarchs are living 
and immortal. If the branches die they cease to belong to the vine; 
if the patriarchs were dead they would have ceased to have any relation 
to God, or God to them. Cp. John xiv. 19, 8ri éyw ¢& Kai byuets gnoere, 
and Rom. v. 10, cwOyncdueba ev rq fwH abrov. Hence in a deep sense 
God is termed 6 ¢Gv, ‘the living One,’ in whom all live. 

So far there has been proof of immortality. : 

Ries communion of saints in and with God carries with it immor- 
tality. 

The resurrection of the body is not expressly proved. But as 
Maldonatus obsérves ad loc. those only denied the: resurrection of 
the body who denied immortality; therefore one argument proved 
both. In Jewish thought to raise the dead implied reunion of soul 
and body. This appears from Hebr. xi. 19 Aoytoduevos Sri Kal éx 
vexpaw éyelpew Suvards 6 Oeds, dOev adrdv Kal év mapaBorAq éxoulcaro. 
Bengel adds the thought that God is God not of Abraham’s spirit 
only, but also of his body on which the seal of the promise was set, 
...©ergo ii qui Deum habent vivere debent et qua parte vivere inter- 
miserant reviviscere in perpetuum.’ 


83. SiSaxq. Rather, teaching. 


&erdyocovros The imperfect well expresses the thrill of amazement 
passing through the crowd from one to another. . | 


34—40. Tue GREATEST COMMANDMENT, 


* Mark xii. 283—34; comp. Luke x. 25—28. 


In Luke the question is asked at an earlier period of the ministry, 
after the return of the Seventy; and the meaning of ‘neighbour’ is 
illustrated by the parable of the ‘Good Samaritan.’ 


94. éblpooev. Literally ‘gagged’ or ‘muzzled,’ hence silenced 
completely, not only for the moment. ¢:uds is a muzzle for dogs, or a 
nose-band in a horse’s bridle: ¢ipol 5¢ cwplfoves BdpBapov rpdmrov. Ausch. 
Sep. c. Th. 463. The verb is rare in the classics, #v...¢.uwonre robrou 
rp kiAw Tov abyéva, Arist. Nubes 592, ‘fasten in the stocks,’ The 
figurative sense is Hellenistic. gmovv is used (v. 12) of the guest; 
Mark i. 25 and Luke iv. 35, of silencing a demon; Mark iv. 39, of 
silencing a storm; 1 Cor. ix. 9 and 1 Tim. v. 18, of muzzling an ox. 


35. els & avrav voutds, i.e. an interpreter of the written law, as 
distinguished from the ‘traditions’ or unwritten law. 


87. See Deut. vi. 5. 
xapolq...ux7...Stavolg. St Mark and St Luke add lcyvs. In Deut. 


the words are heart...soul...might. «xapdéla includes the emotions, will, 
purpose; vx, the spiritual faculties ; dedvoca the intellect, the thinking 
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faculty. This greatest commandment was written on ha Day eoieny 
which the ‘lawyer’ was probably wearing. See ch. xxi 

St Mark (vv. 32—34) adds the lawyer’s rejoinder and’ che peed 
tion of Jesus, ‘thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.’ 


40. ly tatras xpésarar. The classical expression would be é« 


TouTwy KpépavTat. 


41—46. Tue Son or Davin. 
Mark xii. 85—37; Luke xx, 41—44. 


44. «iptos To Kuplp pov. Ps. cx. 1. According to the Hebrew, 
‘Jehovah said to Adoni,’ i.e. to my sovereign Lord, the Messiah, the 
Son of David. The repeated xvpcos...cupiy seems to be an indication 
of what must certainly have been the fact, that Jesus avoided (as all 
Jews do aed ee the pronunciation of the name Jehovah, using instead 
Adonai, which is represented by Kupcos. 

elrey. The Hebrew word translated ‘ said’ implies divine inspiration, 
hence ‘in spirit’ (v. 43), Dean Perowne translates, ‘the oracle of Je- 
hovah unto my Lord.’ 

Kou é« Sefuciv pov. As My co-regent, having power equal to Mine. 
This verse is quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. i. 18, and x, 12, 13. (Cp. 
for the expression ch. xx. 21.) The Psalm was always regarded by the 
Jews as Messianic, hence their silence and inability to anawer without 
acknowledging the divinity of Jesus. 

xaQov for xdnoo in late prose and in comedy, see Veitch, sub voc. 
xd@nuac, and Winer, p. 98, with Dr Moulton’s note. The same form 
occurs Luke xx, 42; Acts ii. 34; Jas, ii, 3; and in 


CHAPTER XXAITTI. 


8. rnpetv, omitted after efrwow tpt, 
mowjoare Kal typeire for rypeire kal roetre. 


4. xal ducBdoraxra omitted after Bapéa. The grounds of omission 
are not quite decisive. N (ueyada Bapéa) and L omit the words but 
BD and the majority of uncials and versions retain them. 


avrol St ré Saxride atrov] The restoration of air to the text 
emphasises the contrast. 


5. In textus receptus rwv twarlwy avruv follows kpicmeda.e Rightly 
omitted. 


7. faPBl, twice in textus receptus against best evidence, 


8. SSdoKados, for xalyynryjs. All the leading editors against 
N*DL, ant others following N@B and a majority of codices, 


— 
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18. The textus receptus here inserts the words which stand for 
certain in Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47. Rejected on decisive evidence 
here. 


17. dydoas for dyatwy. The aorist, which is well established, 
gives a more accurate sense, 


19. ol xal before rv¢dol. The omitted words were probably 
inserted from v. 17. They occur in the important MSS. B and C. 


23. 1d Yreos for ror freov, adetvar for dgdiévac; and 30, pea for 
juev twice; 35, ékxvvvopevov for éexxuvduevov: all well supported 
changes. 

35. The difficult words viod Bapaxfov are omitted in x and in two 
evangelistaria or service books, viz. 6, 18 and in 59 first hand only, 
also by Eus. Jerome ad loc, says: ‘in Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni 
Barachiz filium Joiad# reperimus scriptum.’ 


Cu. XXIII. 1—36. A Propxetic OpE, DENOUNCING THE PHARI- 
SEES AND THE RELIGIOUS Hypocrisy or THE AGE. Each division is 
marked by its special beauty of poetical form. 


1—7. SreenerH anpD WEAKNEsS oF THE PHaniseEs. They are 
the successors of Moses, v. 2; but they say and do not, 3—7. 


Only a part of this discourse appears in the other Synoptics; for 
this portion cp. Mark xii. 388—40; Luke xi. 48—46, xx. 46, 47. 


2. éml ris Moisiws nabéSpas exdiicav. i.e. succeed him as 
teachers. For sitting as the posture of a teacher cp. ch. v. 1. 


3. wowjoare. ‘Do the special act enjoined.’ rnpetre, ‘ continue 
to observe.’ . . 


4. Seopevovow...cwjoat adrd. The picture is of the merciless 
camel- or ass-driver, who makes up (Seopevew) burdens, not only 
heavy but unwieldy and so difficult to carry, and then placing them 
on the animals’ shoulders, stands by indifferent, raising no finger to 
lighten or even adjust the burden. 

The three steps or degrees in the triplet answer to three points in 
the Pharisaic condemnation. They make hard rules, they impose 
them upon others, and themselves fail to observe them. Contrast 
with this the Saviour’s invitation ch. xi. 30, 6 fvyés wou xpyoris, xal 
Td poprlov sou éXadpov éorw. 


Seopeveyv, is to tie in bundles, as corn into sheafs: guny buds 
Secpeve Spdypara év uéow rp wediw, Gen. xxxvii. 7. That this is the 
correct force of Secuevew, rather than that of binding on the shoulder 
(Schleusner), appears partly from the parallelism which requires the 
ae acts, and partly by the thing meant—the procedure of the 

risees. 


5. tad dvdancnipia. Literally, ‘defences,’ and in late Greek 
‘amulets’ or ‘charms.’ The Hebrew name, tephillin, which is still 
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. in use, signifies ‘prayers.’ They were slips of parchment inscribed 
with four portions of the Law (Ex. xii, 83—10, 11—17; Deut. vi. 4—9; 
xi. 13—21) enclosed in little cases or boxes made of calf. skin, and 
fastened by leather straps to the left arm and on the forehead, in ac- 
cordance with a literal interpretation of Ex. xiii. 16 and Deut. vi. 8. 
To make the phylacteries, or rather the cases which contained them, 
broad and conspicuous was to assume a character of superior piety, 
for the phylacteries were symbols of devotion. 

Jesus does not prohibit the practice of wearing phylacteries, but the 
ostentatious enlargement of them. It is thought by many that our 
Saviour Himself wore phylacteries. 


peyadivovorw rd kpdoweda. Strictly, the fringe of the tallith, or 
cloak: another instance of ostentation; the blue threads in the fringe 
the colour of the sky—were a type of heavenly purity. Our Lord 
Himself wore the fringed tallith (see ch. ix. 20); the offence of the 
Pharisees consisted in enlarging the symbolical fringes. 


Ta Kpdomeda. Cp. Theocr. 11. 53, rofr’ dwd ras xAalvas rd Kpdore- 
Sov wrece Addgis. The singular is rare. 

6. tv mpwtoxdtclav. The most honourable place at the tri- 
clinium. It was at this period the Jewish custom for men to recline 
at meals in Roman fashion on couches (triclinia), each containing 
three seats, and each seat having its special dignity. See Becker’s 
Gallus Excursus u1., Hor. Sat. 11. 8. 

Tas mpwroxabedplas. ‘The chief seats ;’ the same word is trans- 
lated ‘uppermost seats’ (Luke xi. 43), and ‘highest seats’ (Luke xx. 
46). They were seats or ‘stalls’ placed in the highest part of the 
synagogue in front of the ark containing the roll of the law, and op- 
posite to the entrance. The Elders sat facing the people, a fact which 
gives force to rpds 7d GeaOnvat rots dvOpwros. See Dr Ginsburg’s Art. 
in Bib. Educator, Vol. 1. pp. 263, 264, The poor had no seats in the 
synagogue. From James ii. 1 foll. we learn that the same evil dis- 
tinction soon invaded the Christian Church: 2d xafouv wée xadds, xal 
TY rroxg elryre ZY orn. exel, 7 KdGou urd 7d vrorbdup pov. James 
i. 3. 

7. Tous dowracpovs. The customary greetings. The article is dis- 
regarded in A.V. 

paBBl. Literally, my great [one], lord. This title, with which 
the great doctors of the law were saluted, was quite modern, not 
having been introduced before the time of Hillel. The true teaching 
on this point is found in the Talmud, ‘ ane the work but hate the 
title.’ 


8—11. Tue Contrast oF CHRISTIAN ConpDvUcrT. 
8. tpets rag a) KAnOire pa oper. The emphasis is on vuels. Ye 
as Scribes of the Kingdom of Heaven must not be as the Jewish 
Scribes. 


tpets aBaAdol lore. How completely the Church accepted her 
Founder’s words may be seen by the frequent use of adeApot in the 


‘ 
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Epistles, and the very rare use of di3doxado, though it appears from 
oe 13 that diddcxados was adopted as a title in the Christian 
ur 


One result has been the levelling of all distinctions in Christ; 
another the sense of a common brotherhood, slowly spreading, not yet 
perfect in achievement, gradually making slavery impossible, gradu- 
ally linking nations in a common sympathy. 


10. xaOnynris. ‘A guide,’ then a dignified name for ‘a teacher,’ 
used in this sense by Plutarch of one who did not care to be called 
a raidayuwyés and so adopted the more high-sounding title of xa67- 
yuris* tpopeds "AdetavSpou xal xadrynrhs Kadovpevos. Strabo, p. 674, 
says of one of the Stoic philosophers at Tarsus, xaleapos xa@ryjcaro 
xal riuns Eruxe peydAys. In the N.T. the word does not occur again. 
It is discarded as a title: In Soph. Greek Lez. it is said to be used for 
an abbot or prior of a monastery in a Synazxarion (see note ch. xviii. 20). 
xadyynr7s is modern Greek for ‘ professor.’ 


11. Cp. ch. xx. 26, 27. 


Seven woes denounced against the Scribes and Pharisees. 13—36. 
The leading words are vroxpiral—rugpdroi—pwpol. 


14. «Aclere tTHv Bacrrelay Tov ovpaveav. In allusion to the 
symbolic ‘ key of knowledge’ given to the Scribe on admission to the 
order. They use their keys to shut rather than to open the doors of 
the Kingdom. 


15. epidyere, ‘go about,’ ‘traverse.’ The word is used of our 
Lord’s ‘ circuits’ in Galilee, ch. iv. 23; ix. 35. 


mwpooyAvroy. Literally, one who approaches, hence, ‘a worshipper,’ 
(cp. Heb. x. 1), ‘a convert.’ The word occurs in three other pas- 
sages Acts ii. 11, vi. 5, xiii. 43. Elsewhere proselytes are called ol 
geBbpevot, evAaBets and of PoBovuevo: GOedv. The word occurs in no 
classical author. It is used in the LXX. for ‘one who comes,’i.e.a . 
stranger (Hebr. ger), like the classical ér7Auros and Erndus. Cp. Ex. xii. 
48, vouos els Ecrac TH éyxwply Kal Ty wpocedOovTs rpoonAUTw ev Upiv. 
The passage shows the word would easily pass from the meaning of 
‘stranger ’ to that of one who conforms to the law—a convert. The 
Pharisee, St Paul, carried with him into his new faith the same zeal, 
with a higher motive. He describes (2 Cor. xi. 26) ‘the perils by 
water, perils in the city, and perils in the wilderness,’ which this 
eager ‘ compassing of land and sea’ brought to him. 

Judaism has been classed among the non-missionary religions. This 
is true at the present day, and through most of its history. Indeed, 
Rabbinical sayings display jealousy of proselytes. On the other hand, 
John Hyrcanus imposed Judaism on Edom at the point of the sword 
(1 Macc. v. 65, 66). The conversion is recorded of whole tribes in 
Arabia, and on the shores of the Caspian. Also, it appears from the 
Acts that the number of proselytes in Asia Minor and in Greece was 
considerable. And in later days Solomon Malco, a Portuguese Jew, 
was burnt to death under Charles VY. on a charge of proselytizing. 


17—2 
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Probably the proselytism in the text is connected with the charge of 
rapacity; the Pharisees seeking to convert wealthy Gentiles, over 
whom they obtained influence. 

The decrees recorded by Tacitus and Suetonius against the intro- 
duction of Jewish rites point to the same spirit of proselytism: ‘actum 
et de sacris Aigyptiis Judaicisque pellendis,’ Tacit. Ann. u. 85. The 
result was the deportation of 6000 ‘libertini generis’ to Sardinia. 
‘Extimas ceremonias Aigyptios Judaicosque ritus compescuit (Tibe- 
rius)’, Suet. Tib. 36. 


vidv yeévyns StrAdtrepov tpov. In accordance with a tendency in 
new converts to exaggerate the external points of the creed which they 
adopt, Gentile proselytes strained to the utmost the worst features of 
Pharisaism. 


viov yeévvys. ‘Subject to the doom of Gehenna,’ i.e. either (1) to 
the severest sentence known to the Jewish law—to be slain and then 
flung into the accursed valley of Hinnom ; or (2) worthy of being cast 
into the Gehenna of the after world—that division of Sheol (Hades) 
into which the accursed were thrown. But the two thoughts were so 
closely connected in the Jewish mind as scarcely to be separable. In 
neither view should the expression be literally pressed. Oriental 
speech delights in strong expressions, and the absence of superlatives 
in Hebrew necessitated the use of such phrases. Comp. ‘a son of 
death,’ i.e. ‘worthy of death,’ or ‘doomed to die.’ 

Observe the contrast between verses 14 and 15. The Pharisee 
suffers not those who are entering the kingdom to come in, to their 
salvation—whereas he spares no effort to bring in a single proselyte, 
to bis ruin. The verbal correspondence between rovs eloepxouévous... 
eloed ety and mpoondvrov is probably not unintentional though it does 
not appear to have been noticed. 


16. dpdsoy bv tH vag. In classical Greek the thing on which the 
oath is taken is in the accusative or genitive with xara. (rt or xard 
Twos.) vaos, the ‘holy place,’ not as in A.V. the temple. 


évy T@ Xpve®@ Tov vaot, i.e. the offerings made to the Temple, called 
‘Corban,’ or ‘devoted;’ the use of that word made an oath binding, 
see ch. xv. 5. Tacitus (Hist. v. 8) says of the Temple at Jerusalem: 
‘illic immens opulentis templum.’ 


18. Ovoracryply, ‘altar of sacrifice.’ This word is an instance of 
the care taken to exclude certain heathen associations from Jewish 
and Christian religious thought. Bwpds is used once only in N.T., 
Acts xvii. 22, and then of a pagan altar. In the LXX. §uc.acrhpror 
is used of the altar of Jehovah except Judges vi. 25, where the altar 
of Baal is called Ovo:agrjpiov. The altar ‘Ed’ is called wuss, this 
however being not 8 sacrificial altar but ‘a heap of witness.? The two 
words are distinguished, 1 Mace. i. 54, @xoddunoav Bdéduypa epnud- 
gews éri 7d Ovocacripiov: Kai év wédeow "lovda Kixry prodduncay Bw- 
povs. Elsewhere Bwuds is used of the ‘high places’ of paganism, 
dronetras kat AnBuwv ov 6 Bwpuds vudv, Is, xv. 2. Josephus does not 
observe the distinction; he uses Bwyds of the altar in the temple. 
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23. diroSexaroure To 17Svocpov Kal 7d dvynfov axr.A. ‘Mint and 
rue and all manner of herbs,’ (Luke xi. 42), Zeal in paying tithes 
was one of the points of reform under the Maccabees. 


dwoSexarovy. Unclassical, (1) ‘to pay tithes,’ here and Luke xviii. 
12, dwodexarw wavra boa xradpat. (2) ‘to exact tithes,’ cal ra omép- 
para yuu Kal Tovs aumeduvas Yuu arodexarwoe, 1 Sam. villi. 15 and 
Heb, vil. 5. 

According to Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) the tithes required by 
law were: (1) A fifth for the priests. (2) A tenth of the remainder for 
the Levites. (3) A further tenth of the remainder either to be eaten 
at Jerusalem or to be redeemed. Other views however are taken; see 
Smith’s Bib. Dict. 111, 1517. These payments would be often evaded, 
and to be able to say drodexara wavra doa Krwuat implied an excep- 
tional strictness, 

7d dvnSoyv, either= ‘anise’ as in E.V., or ‘dill,’ a plant similar in 
appearance, and used like anise as a sedative medicine and for cook- 
ing purposes, 

76 kvptvoy. See Isaiah xxviii. 25, 27, where the special method of 
beating out cummin seeds is named. ‘It is used as a spice, both 
bruised to mix with bread, and also boiled in the various messes and 
stews which compose an Oriental banquet.’ Tristram, Nat. Hist. of 
Bible. 


' rd Bapvrepa rov vépov. The distinction between great and small 
precepts of the law is found in the Talmud, Schétigen gives many 
instances, p. 183. One saying is: ‘Observance of the lesser precepts 
is rewarded on earth; observance of the greater precepts is rewarded in 
heaven.’ The rival schools differed in their classification. Note, there- 
fore, the Saviour’s enumeration of the ‘weightier precepts, ’—xplois, 
feos, wiorts. Cp. Luke xi. 42, rapépxerOe ryv plow xal rnv dyarny 
rod Oeov. (fdeos and wigris represent two aspects of dydwr7 Tod Ged.) 


24. SwAovres. Wetstein quotes from Galen: ¢efra dpas ard Tov 
wupos kal dwAloas els Erepov ayyetov eg Yuyivat. 

The sense of contrast and the humour of the illustration are 
brought out by the antithetic position of the words. In the first 
respect the illustration, ch. vii. 3—5, is somewhat similar; for the 
contrast of opposites cp. ch. xiii. 31 and xix. 24. 


25. wapor(s, ‘a side dish on which viands are served.’ The classical 
meaning is ‘a side dish’ in the sense of the viands themselves, See 
Lob. Phryn. 176. The word was introduced into Latin: ‘quam 
imulta magnaque paropside cenat.’ Juv. Sat. m1. 142. 


Yrwlev 8 yéuovow «.7.’. Observe how swiftly and naturally 
Eaatern speech passes from the figurative to the literal. The outside 
of the cup and platter is the external behaviour and conduct of the 
Pharisee, the inside of the cup is his heart and real life. 

 €& dpwayijs nal dxpactas, ‘of rapacity and incontinence.’ dxpacla 
occurs also 1 Cor. vii. 5. It is opposed to éyxparea, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
vu, 4.2. é«x is either (1) redundant, denoting that out of which the 
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vessel is filled, and helping out the meaning of the genitive (comp. the 
gradual introduction of de to express the Latin genitive, resulting in the 
French genitive with de), or (2) denotes result, ‘are full as the result 
of’ &c. With either meaning cp. John xii. 3, 7 5€ olkia éwAnpwOn ex 
Ths douins To pvpou. 

26. ¢dapiocate rupdé. The change to the singular number indi- 
cates a personal and individual self-examination. 


tvpré, Schéttgen notes that certain among the Pharisees veiled 
their faces in order that no glimpse of the wicked world or of evil 
men or of any other thing might tempt them to sin. Sometimes 
they even injured themselves by self-imposed blindness; these were 
called Pharissei percutientes vel illidentes. This would give point to 
the expres:ion in the text and be another sign of that earnest humour 
that results from a profound sense of the discrepancy between things 
as they really are and as they seem to be. 


27. rddors xexoviapévors. In Luke the comparison is to ‘graves 
that appear not,’ by walking over which men unconsciously defile 
themselves. To avoid this ceremonial defilement the Jews carefully 
whitewashed the graves or marked them with chalk on a fixed day 
- every year—the fifteenth of Adar. The custom still exists in the 
East. One of the spiteful devices of the Samaritans against the 
Jews was to remove the whitewash from sepulchres in order that the 
Jews might be contaminated by walking over them. 


29. Koopetre rd pvynpeta trav Sixalwv. Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. ad 
loc.) quotes from the Jerusalem Gemara: ‘They do not adorn the 
sepulchres of the righteous, for their own sayings are their memorial.’ 
Yet it appears, on the same authority (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.), that a 
portion of the Temple-offerings was devoted to the purpose of building 
the tombs of the prophets. So that the Jews with a show of rever- 
ence disobeyed the noble precepts of their own traditions. 


30. ipe0a. The same form occurs Acts xxvii. 37 and Gal. iv. 3 
(ND*) and Eph. ii. 8 (NB). In the classics #ueGa is not found, and 
the instances of the sing. juny (the usual form in N. T.) are rare and 
doubtful. See Veitch, p. 195. 


31. ps etre gavrots. You call yourselves children, and indeed 
you are children of those who slew the prophets. You inherit their 
wickedness in compassing the death of the Prophet of the Lord. See 
note ch. iii. 7. | 


32. «al nearly=‘and so.’ See Dr Moulton’s note, Winer, p. 540, 
cp. Phil. iv. 9, 12. . 
33. yevvijpara exSveav. See note ch. iii. 7. 


34. drocté\)w...7 Tas Kal codovs xal ypapparels. Marking 
the continuity of the Christian with the Jewish Church. 


droKrevetre kal oravpacere. Kill, directly as Stephen (Acts vii. 59), 
indirectly as James (Acts xii. 2), and crucify, by means of the Roman 
power, as Symeon, second Bishop of Jerusalem (Eus. H. E. m1. 32). 
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paoriydcere éy rats ovy. See note ch. iv. 23. / 


amd woAews elg modtv. As Paul pursued Christians to Damascus; 
as he was himself driven from Antioch in Pisidia, from Iconium, 
from Philippi, and from Thessalonica. 


35. éxxvvvdépevov. For the form see ch. x. 28 crit. notes. 


dwd rov atyaros “ABeA x.r.A. If the reading vioi Bapaxlou be 
retained (it is omitted in the Sinaitic MS.) a difficulty arises; for the 
Zacharias, whose death ‘in the court of the house of the Lord’ is 
recorded 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22, was the son of Jehoiada. The words, 
however, do not occur in Luke xi, 51, and are possibly interpolated. 
Zechariah the prophet was a son of Barachias: but of his death no 
record is preserved. Another explanation has been offered. At the 
commencement of the Jewish War with Vespasian a Zacharias, son 
of Baruch, was slain in the Temple by two zealots (Jos. B. J. 1v. 
5. 4). Accordingly many commentators have thought that Jesus 
spoke prophetically of that event. The coincidence is remarkable, 
but the aorist égovevoare is decisively against the explanation. The 
deed had already been accomplished. 

The space from Abel to Zacharias, son of Jehoiada, covers the 
whole written history of the Jews; for the Jewish Canon, not being 
arranged in order of time, began with Genesis and closed with the 
second book of Chronicles. 


épovetoare. The present generation shares in the guilt of that 
murder. 


Y TOU vaot kal rov 8. ‘Between the sanctuary and the altar.’ 
Even the priests were not allowed at all times to tread that sacred 
part of the Temple Courts. 


37—39. Tue Fate or JERUSALEM. 


37. ‘IepovoraArip, ‘IepovoaArjp.: From Luke xiii. 34, it appears that 
our Lord spoke these words in a different connection at an earlier 
period of His ministry. For the pathetic reiteration of the name, cp. 
ch. xxvii. 46. 

*‘Iepovoadrjp. See note ch. ii. 8. The Aramaic form for Jerusalem 
appears here only in Matthew; it is the usual form in Luke. The use 
of the termination -nu in this one passage by St Matthew indicates 
the exact reproduction of our Lord’s words. Probably the very form— 
Aramaic, not Greek—employed by our Lord is retained. Cp. the use 
of the Hebrew form ZaovA rather than Zaire, Acts ix. 4 and xxvi. 14, 
for the same reason. 


droxrelyouoa...AoBodotcoa. Recalling the precise expressions of 
ch. xxi. 35, 

id tas mrépvyas. Schétigen ad loc. observes that converts to 
Judaism were said to come ‘under the wings of the Shechinah.’ 
That thought may be contained in the words of Christ. Many times 
by His prophets He called the children of Jerusalem to Himself—the 
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true Shechinah—through whom the latter glory of the house was 


greater than the former. 

otx 10eAyjoare. Note the change to the plural. 

38. 46 olxos spay, ic. Jerusalem, rather than the Temple. vtydr, 
‘yours,’ no longer God’s. 

%onpos. Omitted in the Vatican Codex, but too strongly supported 
to be removed from the text: 

39. ydp explains &pnuos of v. 38. The Temple is desolate, for 
Christ, who is the Lord of the Temple, leaves it for ever. 

tws dv elryre. Till, like the children in these Temple-courts, ye 
recognise Me as the Messiah. See ch. xxi. 15. The words of Jesus, 
and the place, and the anger of the Scribes, may have recalled to 
some the scene in which Jeremiah, on the same spot, denounced the 
sin of Israel, called them to repentance, and foretold the destruction 
of the Temple: ‘then will I make this house like Shiloh’...‘and all 
the people took him, saying, Thou shalt surely die,’ Jer, xxvi. 1—8, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1. déwopevero, placed after dd rot lepod. The change is certain and 
much improves the sense. 


2. *Incots, omitted before efrev, and amoxpiHels brought in. 


8. rs, omitted before cuvredelas (N BCL). The omission has the 
effect of bringing the wapovcta into closer connection with the cvvré\ea 
Tov aldvos. | 


7. «al Aowol, omitted after Awol. Probably an insertion from 
Luke, not in the oldest MSS. 


86. After odpavdvy Lachmann and Tischendorf add ovdé 6 vids. The 


reading is supported by NBD, many cursives and Latin codices, but 


is probably an insertion from Mark, 


41, pvdAg, for piAwn. The authority for the latter is weak. pudde 
is the commoner word, strictly =‘a place for a mill,’ pudAos & ‘mill’ os 
a ‘millstone.’ 

43, The unclassical doptyjvar, which however is read in B and 
several uncials, gives place to dtopvxOnva: (Hdt. Plat. Xen.). 


45. olxerelas, for Jeparelas (Luke xii. 42) on good authority. The 
rare word olxerefas could not have been inserted as an explanation, 
whereas this may well have been the case with Oepawelas. WS reads 
olxtas. 


49. tr Oly...rlvy, for éodlew...rlvew, on quite decisive evidence. 


a ee 
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Cu. XXIV. 1—22. Prepicrion or THE Fatt or Jerusalem. 
Mark xiii. l—end. Luke xxi, 5—36. 


This chapter opens with the great discourse of Jesus, which is con- 
tinued to the end of ch. xxv. That discourse contains (1) a prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem, (2) a prediction of the end of the world, 
(3) Parables in relation to these predictions. 

It is difficult to determine the limits of the several portions. 

(1) Some of the earliest Fathers referred the whole prophecy to 
the end of the world. (2) Others held that the fall of Jerusalem was 
alone intended down to the end of v. 22. (Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Enthymius.) 

In an interesting monograph founded on this view the Rev. W. 
Sherlock has shown a parallelism between the two divisions: — 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM (vv. 5—22). THE SECOND ADVENT (vv. 23—31). 
L eae Christs and false prophets (vv. 5, 1. False Christs and false prophets (vv. 23, 
24). 


2, Persecution and apostasy (vv. Ne 10,12). 2. Dangers even to the elect (v. 24). 
3. Wars, famine, pestilence (vv. 6, 1). 8. Distress of nations (v. 29). 

4. Great tribulation (v. 21). 4, The sun and moon darkened (v. 29). 

5. The abomination of desolation (v. 15). 5. The sign of the Son of man (v. 30): 

6. The escape of the Christians (vv. 16—18). 6. The salvation of the elect (v. 81), 

(3) Augustine, Jerome, and Beda, followed by Maldonatus, receive 
this view in a modified form, holding that while the two events were 
conceived by the Apostles as coincident in pao of time, and while 
our Lord’s words appeared to them to be describing a single great 
catastrophe, it is now possible in the light of the past history to detect 
the distinctive references to the first and the second event. 

(4) Another arrangement of the prophecy is: (i) A general answer of 


the question to the end of v. 14; (ii) a specific reference to the fall © 


of Jerusalem, 15—28; (iii) in v. 29 a resumption of the subject of (i). 


1. éropevero.. For the reading see critical notes. He was going 
on his way across the Valley of Kidron, when his disciples came to 
Him and stopped Him, and prayed Him to look at the buildings of the 
Temple where full in view it rose with its colonnades of dazzling white 
marble, surmounted with golden roof and pinnacles, and founded on 
a substructure of huge stones. It was in the freshness of recent 
building, ‘ white from the mason’s hand,’ still indeed incomplete, but 
seeming by its very beauty and solidity to protest against the words of 
doom just spoken, 

Josephus (B. J. v. 2) gives a full description of the Temple which is 
well worth reading in the original. He speaks of the brilliant effect of 
‘the golden plates of great weight which at the first rising of the sun 
reflected back a very fiery splendour, causing the spectator to turn away 
his eyes as he would have done at the sun’s own rays. At a distance 
the whole Temple looked like a mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles.’ 

was olxoSouds Tov lepov. ‘The various parts of the Temple-building.’ 
olxodou4, according to Phrynichus, non-Attic, either (1) ‘a building’ for 
the more usual and classical olxodounua, & form not found in N.T., or 
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2) ‘act of building,’ for which the classical and older forms olxodoula 
or olxodojud) and olkodduyers do not occur in the N. T., or (3) ‘edifica- 
tion.’ This beautiful figure for the orderly and continuous growth of 
religious life in individuals and in a society appears to be a purely 
Christian thought; it is a frequent one with St Paul, dpa of» ra ris 
elpjwns Suhxwpev xal ra rns olxodouys ras els adAHAOUs, Rom. xiv. 19; 
els olxodopyy xal ovx els xabalpeow vudv, 2 Cor. x. 8. If the image did 
not actually spring from the Temple, it gained force and frequency 
from the building, the stately growth of which must have been an ever 
prominent sight and thought with the existing generation of Jews; 
the perfect joining of the stones (rdca olkodouy cvvapuodoyoupnérn), 
—which gave the appearance of one compact mass of rock,—and the 
exceeding beauty of the whole, suggested an inspiring figure for the 
progress and unity of the Church. 


2. ov pr ddeOy dS AlGog eri AlBov. Compare with the complete 
ruin of the Temple at Jerusalem, the still magnificent remains of. 
temples at Karnak and Luxor, Baalbec and Athens. The Temple was 
destroyed by fire, notwithstanding every effort made to save it by Titus. 
For a vivid description of this last awful scene in the history of the 
Temple, see Milman, History of the Jews, 11. Bk, xvi. 


8. of pa@yral. St Mark names the four, Peter and James and John 
and Andrew. 


THS OFS volas. ‘Thy presence,’ used with the same special 
meaning, 1 Thess, ii. 19. Jas. v. 7. 2 Pet. 1.16. 1 John ii. 28, 
The precise word ‘coming,’ or ‘advent,’ which the Church has adopted 
in reference to the second ‘presence’ of Christ, has no exact equiva- 
lent in this prophecy. 


ovvrerelas rov aldvos. See ch. xiii. 39, 40. 


5B. eyo et 6 Xptordés. The Christ, the Messiah. The appearance 
of false Messiahs shall be the first sign. St John bears witness to the 
fulfilment of this sign: ‘Even now are there many antichrists, whereby 
we know that it is the last time.’ 1 John ii, 18. 


6. wodépovs kal dkods roAdpeov. The second sign. Philo and Jo- 
sephus describe the disturbed state of Judea from this date to the 
siege of Jerusalem. Massacres of the Jews were perpetrated at Caesarea, 
at Alexandria, in Babylonia and in Syria.—See Milman’s History of 
the Jews, Bks, xii.—xv. Tacitus, characterising the same period, says 
‘opus adgredior opimum casibus, atrox preliis, discors seditionibus, 
ipsa etiam pace sevum.’ Hist. 1. 2. 


ag pp) Opoeto Be. ‘Look,’ i.e. observe, ‘be not afraid.’ Not as in 
., see that ye be not troubled. 

The classical meaning of @poety is ‘to cry aloud,’ hence ‘to speak,’ ‘de- 
clare.’ The later use of @poetc daz is connected either with the womanish 
shrieks of fear (mid. voice), cp. @péouat, or with the thought of 
terrifying with a shout (passive voice), The word occurs Mark xiii. 7, 
the parallel passage to this, and 2 Thess. ii. 2, where it is also used in 
relation to the mwapovaia, and probably in direct reference to this 


A. 
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passage: épwropev dé duas, ddeAgol, urép THs rapovelas rot Kuplov judy 
"Inoot Xpicrov xal nudy emcovvayury7ns én’ avrdv els 7d pn TaxXéws Tadev- 
Onvas vas awd Tov vods, unde OpoeicOas K.T.d. 


Set expresses divine necessity, conformity to God’s plan; cp. ch. 
-xxvi, 54. 


7. Apol kal cacpol kard réwovs. The commentators enumerate 
instances of all these calamiti «;:recorded by the contemporary his- 
torians. 


8. edlvey. Literally, pains of travail, that preceded the birth of 
a new order of things, a fresh gon, the raduyeveoia, 


9. Q@Atyuy. Rare in the classics, the figurative sense is late in the 
noun but appears in the verb, Aristoph. Vespe 1289 and elsewhere. 
In Phil. i. 17 the literal ‘pressure’ of the chain is thought of: O6\iyw 
éyelpew, ‘to make my chain gall me’ (Bp. Lightfoot). OAlyis is pre- 
ferable to @Atyxs, though the latter is the Attic accentuation. The 
tendency of later Greek was to shorten the penultimate. See Winer, 
pp. 56, 57 and Dr Moulton’s note, 


10. oxavSartobicovrat. Shall fall, fail in loyalty, be tempted to 
forsake the faith. 


wror{covoi aAArjAouvs. Disappointed hopes will bring about a dis- 
ruption of Christian unity and love. 


ll. rou. At the siege of Jerusalem ‘false prophets 
suborned by the Zealots kept the people in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, as though the appointed Deliverer would still appear.’ Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews, u. 371. Cp. 1 John iv. 1, 2, 3. 


12.  Wryicerar oj dydiry rév wod\dev. ‘The love of the majority 
shall grow cold.’ The use by our Lord in this passage of a word which 
expressed the highest and most enduring (1 Cor. xiii. 8, 13) of 
Christian graces, and which was the bond of the future Christian 
society is in itself prophetic. aydan in this sense occurs here only in 
the Synoptic gospels (ryv dyamrny roi Geov, Luke xi. 42, is not an ex- 
ception). Yet from the fourth gospel we learn that this word or its 
Aramaic equivalent was very frequently on the Lord’s lips. In the 
Epistles no word meets us more often, though the occurrence of aydirn 
in the LXX. seems to imply that it was a vernacular word before it 
took its place in literature; its absence from classical Greek enabled 
it to enter Christian thought and literature unstained (pws has no 
place in the vocabulary of the N.T.). To the Greek, however (though 
Christianity raised dyday far above the range of pagan thought), it 
would recall the purest and highest conceptions of Greek poets—the 
pure love of brother and sister—the devotion of a child to her father— 
duty to the living—respect for the dead. The drama of Antigone is 
the story of aydrn triumphant: ofro. cuvéxPew adda cuudircly Eqpuv 
(Soph. Ant. 523) breathes the spirit of Christianity. As a Christian 
word aydxn meant the love of the Christian brotherhood to one 
another and to God, and the outward symbols of that love in the 
Eucharist (aydanv woceiv ‘to celebrate the ‘‘love-feast’’’) in ‘charity’ 
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- or ‘alms’ (see note on &xaoovvy, ch. vi. 1) in the salutation or holy 
kiss (see Sophocles’ Lex., sub voc.). 


18. 6 tropelvas. ‘He that endureth.’ The meaning of vropévew 
and vropory like dydw7 grows with the growth of the Church. As 
classical words they conveyed noble thoughts of constancy in danger, 
and heroic endurance: vreueivare vréep Trav Sixalwy Tov mpos éxelvous 
wodenov, Dem. Phil. 1. 3. See also Polyb. 1v. 51.1. Josephus uses 
Urouovn of the heroic endurance of the Maccabees. There, as in the 
N.T., it is closely and necessarily connected with immortality, it 
contains the promise of the life to come: év rq vropnovy vuay KricecOe 
Tas Wuxds vuay, ‘by your constancy ye shall win your souls,’ i.e. your 
higher lives, Luke xxi. 19. The noun occurs in Luke alone of the 
Gospels, in John neither verb nor noun; there the thought of dydrn 
is predominant. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Epistle of St 
James, and in the Apocalypse (vrouovn, not vrouévew), these words are 
frequent; in the Epistles of St Paul, Jzrouov) takes its place in the 
category of the Christian excellencies: eldsres 8rt 9 OAlLYis Vropoviy 
Karepyaterac 4 5é@ vrouov7 Soximhv, 7 Sé Soxyun edrmlba, 7 Sé édwls od 
Karaox iver Srey dyawn Too Oeod éxxéxurat ev rais xapdlas nudy x.T.X., 


Rom, v. 4. 


14. dAy Ti olkovpévp. The frequent and increasing use of Sdos for 
was must be regarded as a modernism. See Geldart’s Modern Greek, 
p. 184, 187. Possibly the similarity in sound to Hebr. Col may have 
had an influence. 


7 olkoupévn (yn). ‘The inhabited earth’ originally the Hellenic 
portion of the world, (Dem. and Aisch,), later the Roman Empire, 
and the whole world: 7d ris dAns olkovuévns oxnua, Polyb. 1. 4. 6; 
in Hebr. ii. 5, of the future age—the world of Christianity: od yap 
ayyérxos vmératev rv olkounévnv rnv ué\djovcav. The adjective olxov- 
pevirds, not in N.T., is frequent in later ecclesiastical use. 


15. BdS&vypa. Hellenistic from Béed’ccowat, ‘feel disgust for,’ 
‘detest,’ Aristoph. Ach. 586 and elsewhere in Comedy. The noun is 
used especially of idols, ra Bdekvyuara rwv ’Acyurriwv Ovcopey Kuplyy 
TY OeG nudv, Ex. ix, 26. @xoddunocav Bdédruvypa epnuwoews emi 7d 
Oucvacrnpsov, 1 Macc. i. 54, referring to the Statue of Jupiter Olympius., 


BS&vypa tis épnpdcews. je. ‘the abomination that maketh deso- 
late,’ ‘the act of sacrilege, which is a sign and a cause of desolation.’ 
What special act of sacrilege is referred to cannot be determined for 
certain, The expression may refer (1) to the besieging army; ep. the 
parallel passage in Luke, ‘When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies.’ Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., translates Dan. ix. 27 in this 
sense: ‘Until the wing (or army) of abominations shall make deso- 
late.’ (2) The Roman eagles; the A.V. margin, Dan. ix. 27, reads: 
‘Upon the battlements shall be the idols of the desolator.’ (3) The 
excesses of the Zealots. See Josephus, B. J. 1v. 6. 3, ‘They (the 
Zealots) caused the fulfilment of the prophecies against their own 
country; for there was a certain ancient saying that the city would be 
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taken at that time...... for sedition would arise, and their own hands — 
would pollute the Temple of God.’ 


éy rérm dylw. i.e. within the Temple area. 


6 dvaywwookwy voelrw. These words are almost beyond a doubt an 
insertion of the Evangelist, and not part of our Lord’s discourse. 


16. -evyérwoay éri ra Spy. Many Christians, warned by this pre- 
diction (according to Eusebius, H.E. m1. 5, ‘by a certain oracle’), 
took refuge at Pella in Perwa during the siege of Jerusalem. The 
mountains would be the natural place of refuge: cp. Thuc. vu. 41, rqv 
re wodw éxropet ray dvOpwrwy és Ta Spy wepevyérwy. Arrian. in Indic. 
C. 24, nal didpuyor és ra Spea. 


17. pr xatraBdro «.7.A. i.e. either (1) pass from the roof to the 
entrance, and thence to the street, without entering any apartments, 
or (2) escape along the flat roofs from house to house. 


dpat ra ék rijs olklas, for dpa: éx ris olklas ra ev ry olxig. Op. Plato, ° 
Symp. rv. 31, ra é« rns olklas mérpara:, and Luke xi. 13, 6 warnp 6 é 
ovpavod duce. wvetua dyiov. See Winer, p. 784. 


18. dpa td ipdriov atrov. 7d luariov, the outer garment, which 
the field labourer would throw off while at work, wearing the tunic 
only, Cp. ‘Nudus ara, sere nudus.’ Georg. 1. 299. 


20.  xetpevos. When swollen streams, bitter cold and long nights 
would increase the misery and danger of the fugitives. 


caBBdry. When religious scruples might delay the flight. The 
extent of a Sabbath day’s journey was 2000 cubits. Here, however, 
the question meets us, how far Jewish observances would affect the 
Christians. Probably the early Christians observed both the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s day. But in any case many impediments would arise 
against flight on the Sabbath day. St Matthew alone records these 
words of warning. 


21. GOAChus peydAn. ‘Jerusalem, a city that had been liable to so 
many miseries during the siege, that had it enjoyed as much happi- 
ness from its first foundation, it would certainly have been the envy 
of the world.’ Josephus, B. J. vir. 6. 5. 


No words can describe the unequalled horrors of this siege. It was 
the Passover season, and Jews from all parts were crowded within the 
walls. Three factions, at desperate feud with each other, were posted 
on the heights of Sion and on the Temple Mount. These only united 
to fling themselves at intervals upon the Roman entrenchments, and 
then resumed their hate. The Temple-courts swam with the blood of 
civil discord, which was literally mingled with the blood of the sacri- 
fices. Jewish prisoners were crucified by hundreds in view of their 
friends, while within the city the wretched inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to the most loathsome of food and to deeds of unspeakable 
cruelty. Jerusalem was taken on the 10th August, a.p. 70. 1,100,000 
Jews perished in the siege, 100,000 were sold into slavery. With the 
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fall of Jerusalem, Israel ceased to exist as a nation. It was truly the 
end of an gon. 


oS’ ot pj yévntar. Note the triple negative. The regular con- 
struction would be ovde un yévnra:, ob being redundant. The form of 
the sentence is not strictly logical, but @Alyxs weyady is excluded from 
the predication of od uy yévnrac. When the last great tribulation 
does come it will prove to be unparalleled. 


22. eb py exodoBdOnoay x.r.A. ‘ Unless those days had been short- 
ened.’ e event still future, is by the divine prescience looked upon 
as past. KxodoSdu, lit. ‘to cut off,’ ‘mutilate’ (Aristotle and Polyb.), 
here ‘to abridge.’ 


Several circumstances concurred to shorten the duration of the siege, 
such as the scanty supply of provisions, the crowded state of the city, 
the internal dissensions, and the abandonment of important defences. 
So strong did the place seem to Titus that he exclaimed, ‘We have 
certainly had God on our side in this war; and it was God alone 
who ejected the Jews from these fortifications.’ Josephus vr. 9. 1. 


otk dv tcdty waca odp§. In this construction od coalesces with 
the verb, so that ox éo6y=arw\ero: when ov is joined to was the 
meaning is ‘not every’ as ov was 6 Adywv Kupre Kupte, eloeXevoerac els 
Thy Baotdelay, ch. vii. 12. 


23—31. THe Seconp Comine or CHRIST. 
Mark xiii, 21—27; Luke xxi. 2428. 


23. ore. According to Chrysostom, Jerome and others who 
make the division at v. 22 7ére marks a transition, and the description 
which follows is applicable to the end of the world not to the fall of 
Jerusalem. 


24. dore tavqcat. dere indicates here not only a possible 
result—the usual classical form of wore with infinitive—but intention, 
for which use of dore see Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, § 98. 2. 
Translate ‘with the view of deceiving if possible (ef dvvaréy), i.e. by 
every possible means, even the elect.’ The A.V. is misleading here, 
(1) by so connecting ef dvvardv as to infer the impossibility of 
wravioa; (2) by translating wA\avjoa as a future. 


Tous éxXexrovs. Cp. Rom viii. 33 and Tit. i 1, ékAexray Gcod. The 
term, like many others, dyiot, qryawnuévor, morol, is transferred 
from the O.T. to the N.T., from Israel according to the flesh to the 
true spiritual Israel. The church is heir to the titles as well as 
to the promises of the old dispensation. éxdexrol and éxdXoy7 im- 
ply election, choice, appointment to a special work or office, as 
of Jesus to the Messiahship, 1 Pet. ii. 4—6; of Isaac and Jacob to the 
fathership of the faithful, Rom. ix. 11, of Paul to the office of evange- 
list oxeJos éxdoyjs, Acts ix. 15—of persons to Church-membership, 
eldéres TH Exdoynv vuav, 1 Thess.i.4. Thus the thoughts of final sal- 
vation and irreversible decree, to say the least, do not necessarily 
enter into the word. Bp. Lightfoot observes in his note on Col. iii. 12, 
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that xAnrol and éxAexrol are distinguished in the gospels as an outer 
and inner circle (Matt. xxii. 14), but that in St Paul there is no such 
distinction. The same persons are ‘called’ to Christ and ‘chosen 
out’ of the world. 


25. Sod mpoclpnia Suiv. These words solemnly call attention to 
the warning—the disciples as the Church, the éxdexrol, must take 
heed, for the signs are calculated and intended to deceive even them. 


26. dv tyipnpe. Cp. Joseph. B. J. u. 13. 4. 


éy rots rapelots. Here probably ‘the lecture rooms’ of the syna- 
gogue, so that the meaning of the verse would be, ‘whether the 
false Christ come like John the Baptist in the desert, or like a great 
Rabbi in the schools of the synagogue, be not deceived.’ 


27. atverat, ‘appeareth,’ not ‘shineth,’ A.V. The flash is in- 
stantly visible in the opposite quarter of the heaven. Like lightning 
all-pervading, swift, sudden and of dazzling brightness, shall be the 
coming of the Son of man. 


28. Sov édy 4 ro wrepa. The spiritual perception will discern 
wherever the Lord comes, by a subtle sense like that by which the 
vulture is cognisant of his distant prey. 


Another interpretation fixes upon the idea of corruption in the 
body, and reads the sense thus: ‘where the corrupt body of sin lies, 
wherever there is the corruption of moral death and decay, there the 
vultures of judgment ie gather upon the carrion.’ 


29. 6 ne a oxoriobiicerat «.7.. Such figurative language is fre- 
quent with the Hebrew prophets; it implies (1) the perplexity and 
confusion of a sudden revolution, a great change; the very sources of 
light become darkness. Cp. Isaiah xiii. 10, ‘ For the stars of heaven 
and the constellations thereof shall not give their light: the sun shall 
be darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine;’ and (2) the darkness of distress as Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8, 
‘All the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over thee, and set 
darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord God.’ Cp. also Joel ii. 
28—32 quoted Acts ii. 19, 20. 


30. 1d onpetov Tov viot rov dv@perov. What this shall be it is 
vain to conjecture, but when it appears its import will be instantly 
recognised by the faithful. 

rir. v. On the clouds, not, as in A. V., in the clouds. 


$1. a oddwriyyos s peydAns. The image would be sugges- 
tive to the Jews, who — called iopethior in the camp by nee 
trumpets (Numb. x. 2 foll.). Moreover, the great festivals, the com- 
mencement of the year, and other celebrations were announced by 
trumpets. There will be once again a marshalling of the host of 
Jehovah, of God’s Church. 


éruruvdfovcrv. Cp. ch. xxiii, 37 and 2 Thess. ii. 1, épwrdpev 6&e 
Upds, AdeXdol, rep Tijs ‘wapovalas Tod Kuplou hay "Iqa00 Xpicrod Kal 
hw éemovuvaywyns éx’ autor, 
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$2—35. Tue Parasre or THE Fic TREE. 
Mark xiii. 28—31; Luke xxi. 59—33. 


82. dard St trys ouKys pdbere Tv wapaPoArjyv. Learn from the 
fig-tree its parable, the lesson that the fig-tree teaches. The parable 
. relates to the siege of Jerusalem and the ruin of the Jewish nation- 
ality, illustrating vv. 4—22. 

It was spring time, and the fig-tree was putting forth its leaf-buds; 
no more certainly does that natural sign foretell the coming harvest 
than the signs of Christ shall foretell the fall of the Holy City. The 
sequence of historical events is as certain as the sequence of natural 
events. And the first, at least to some extent, is within the range of 
the same human intelligence that discerns the promise of summer. 
Thus Jesus rebuked the Pharisees for not discerning the signs of the 
times as they discerned the face of the sky. 

The facts of botany throw fresh light on our Lord’s illustration. 
The season of spring is described by botanists as one of the greatest 
stir and vital activity throughout the plant organism, a general but 
secret internal movement preceding the outburst of vegetation. A 
true figure of political movement. See Thomé’s Struct. and Phys. 
Botany (translation), pp. 196—208. 


Srav Sn 6 KAdSos airijs yévnrar dmaddés. ‘As soon as its branch 
becomes tender,’ i.e. ready to sprout. 


ywodonere, ‘ye recognise; as also in the following verse. 


éyyts To Qépos, ‘that harvest time is nigh,’ i.e. the corn-harvest, 
not the fig-harvest (Meyer). This is a probable rendering, because the 
sprouting of the fig-tree would coincide with the barley harvest, 
rather than with the summer; it gives force to our Lord’s words, 
when it is remembered that the barley harvest was actually nigh; the 
omer, or first sheaf, being offered on the day following the Passover. 
Again, the siege of Jerusalem, prefigured by this ‘parable,’ took place 
at the time of harvest (see note, v. 21). 


33. tu tyyls éoriv. The harvest-time of God—the end of this 
@on or period at the fall of Jerusalem. 


34. a yeved airy. See note, ch. xvi. 28. 


36—-End of CuHap. XXV. Parasies AND TEACHINGS CONCERNING 
THE SECOND ADVENT. 


$6—51. Tue Cominea or Curist; THE NEED OF WATCHFULNESS. 
More briefly reported in Mark xiii. 32—-37; Luke xxi. 34—36. 


36. ris pépas éxe(vyns. The Day of Judgment. The discourre 
turns from the type—the fall of Jerusalem—to the antitype—the Day 
of Judgment, and continues on this subject to the end of the following 
chapter. 


_ 37. domep St al apépar trod Noe x.t.A. As at other critical times 
in history—the days before the flood—the eve of the destruction of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah—so before the parousia of Christ the world 
will be given up to enjoyment (rpwyovres xat wlvovres), it hg rest itg 
hopes in the present, and plan for the continuance of the existing 
order (‘yanovres kal éxyapltovres), it will be immersed in business 
(irybpafov éxwrouv épvrevoy wxodduouv, Luke xvii. 28), all which things 
are the perils of the religious life—the cares (uépyuyat), riches (xAobros), 
pleasures (7#5oval), that choke the good seed (Luke viii. 14), 


For tpwyovres xal rivovres, implying luxurious living, cp. ch. xi, 19, 
écOlwy kal xivwy and see v. 49 of this chap. and Luke xii. 45. Cp. 
Eur. Cycl. 335, mety xal gayeiv rodd’ jyuépay. But the use of rpw- 
yorvres rather than éo6lovres adds force to the picture of a world 
plunged in animal delights. Tpbyew is said to be formed from the 
sound; Eustath. Od. v1. 60, cp. ‘Feeding like horses when you hear 
them feed,’ (Tennyson, Gnid). It is used in Homer of mules and of 
mice, then in Hat. and vernacular speech of men ‘to eat vegetables 
or fruit,’ (cp. tpwydd\a, tTpwxrd,) and not till quite late in a general 
sense. With the exception of this , passage Tpuwyew occurs in the 
fourth Gospel only. This use of rpwyew to the exclusion of écAlew 

is one of the interesting specialisms i in St John’s Gospel; in ch. xiii. 
18, 6 tpurywv is substituted for o écGiwy of the LXX., Ps. xli. 9, and 
the completely settled use of the word i is shown by its occurrence in 
the solemn connection ch. vi. 54, 6 rpurywy wou T7v cdpxa. Compare 
generally the use of xoprdfew. 

40, 41. Instances like these serve to bring out the reflection that 
the world’s work will be going on then as now; there is also the 
thought of a real separation in this life beneath an "external sameness. 


40. mwapadapBdverat, ‘is taken or withdrawn.’ For this present 
for future of certainty see ch. xxvii. 63. 


41. Svo dArdovon gy rH pidp. In southern Palestine, where 
— are no mill-streams, d-mills are to be seen and heard in 

every village. ‘Two women sit at the mill facing each other; both 
having hold of the handle by which the upper is turned round on the 
nether mill-stone,’ Land and Book, p. 526. 


43—A5. Tse Lonp comers as a THIEF IN THE Niarrt. 
Luke xii. 39, 40. 


48. ‘yvyvaoxay, ‘to observe,’ ‘learn,’ ‘recognise,’ not ‘to know’ 
(eldéva:, éwlorac@a:). Here the verb is either (1) imperative, like 
Yerryopetre and 4lveaGe, or (2) indicative, ‘ye recognise’ while I speak. 

olxoSeomdétys. A late word (Plut. Epictet.) for the classical olxtas 
Seoxdbrns. olxoderxérns, olxodeoxorety Came into use as technical terms 
in astrology: olxos is the ‘house’ of the ruling planet. ‘Goodman’ 
(A: V.) is probably a corruption for gummann or guna A.S., a man 
(Bible Word Book). 


wolq, gudaxy. See ch, xiv. 25. 
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6 wrérrys Zoxerar. Cp. adrol yap dxpiBis oléare Sri 7 yuépa Kuptov 
@s krérrns év vuxtl ovrws Epxerar, 1 Thess. v. 2; see also 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
SvopuxOyvar. See ch. vi. 19, 20. 


45—51. Tue Srewarps or Gop. 


Luke xii. 41—48, where this parable is joined on to the preceding 
one by a question of St Peter, ‘Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even to all?’ Mark xiii. 37 has ‘what I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch.’ Here, and throughout the discourse, the disciples 
are specially addressed. 

olxere(as, the correct reading, according to the best criticism, is 
strictly speaking wider than @epamelas, including not only the Gepd- 
wovres, but also the yuv7 and réxva, here however it means the house- 
hold of slaves, Lat. familia. 

The imagery is drawn from a large estate (latifundium) or house- 
hold, over which an honest and intelligent slave would be appointed 
as steward (olxoyéuos, Lat. vilicus or dispensator), part of his duty 
being to give the daily allowance (rpoghy, or otropérptov, Luke. Lat. 
diarium, Hor. Ep. 1. 14. 41) to the slaves. - 

From this short parable springs the conception of the stewardship 
of the Christian ministry expanded in the Epistles and indelibly fixed 
in religious thought. Cp. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, otrws ids Noyi{écOw dvopwmos, 
ws omnpéras Xpiorov Kal olxovduovs pvornpluvy Oeot. wde Aovwoy Cyretrat 
év rots olxovdmots twa miords Tis evpedy K.7.r. Tit. i, 7, de yap rov éxl- 
oKowoy avéyk\nrov elvas ws Oeod olxovduov. 1 Pet.iv. 10, ws xaXdol olxovo- 
por wotxldns xdperos Oeov. And from the Latin Version of this and 
parallel passages such expressions as ‘the present dispensation,’ ‘ the 
Christian dispensation,’ are derived. It is deeply interesting to trace 
in a few and simple words of Christ the genesis of such great and 
fruitful thoughts which are the very life of the Church and of society. 


51. Stxoropryjoe. See Dan. ii. 5 and iii. 29. pévec yap 6 dyyedos 
Tov Oeov THY poudalay Exwy mploat ce pécov, (Susanna, 59.) Comp. 
also ‘Multos honesti ordinis aut ad bestias condemnavit, aut serra 
dissecuit.’? Sueton. Calig.17, quoted by Wetstein, who gives other 
instances. 


pera Trav sroKkpiray. St Luke has pera ray dxlicrwy. Such adapta- 
tions of the Gentile Evangelist to his readers are always interesting. 
Hypocrisy was especially a Jewish sin. St Luke adds our Lord’s 
words on the degrees of punishment, varying with the degrees of 
responsibility. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1. dtrdvrnow, (NBC) for drdyrnow, see v. 6. 


2. The order pwpat...ppduzoe on decisive evidence. The striking 
and unexpected fact was that there were foolish virgins in the group. 
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6. &xera, omitted after 6 vuudlos according to all the important 
codices greatly enhances the vividness of the narrative. 


9. ovx dpkéory is upheld with SALZ of the uncials against od ph dpxécy 
with BCD and several late uncials. See Winer, p. 632, and Dr 
Moulton’s note 3. This is the first appeal to Codex A. 


13. The textus receptus after wpay reads évy 7.6 ulds rod avOpwrou 
Epxerat. But all the ancient testimony is against the insertion. 


22, daPdy after rddavra omitted (ABCL, &c.), inserted (ND, &c.). 


31. dy, omitted before dyyeAo: (NBDL and others). A heads 
the evidence for the retention of @y:0. 


41. Karypapévor. Without the article (NBL) against AD and 
many other uncials and fathers. The participle alone gives a reason, 
or indicates a state or condition, ‘under your curse;’ with the article 
it denotes a class, 


1—13. Tue Parnassus or THE TEN VIRGINS. 
In St Matthew only. 


1. +ére. In the Last Day—the time just spoken of. 


épowwOyorerat ‘shall be like,’ not, ‘shall be compared (by me).’ 
The condition of the Church at the End of the World shall be like the 
condition of the ten virgins described in the parable. 


This parable is another warning for the disciples of Christ ‘to 
watch.’ Like the rest of the discourse it is primarily addressed to the 
Apostles, and after them to the pastors of the Church, who are posted. 
as sentinels for the coming of Christ; lastly, to all Christians. What- 
ever interpretation may be put on the lesser incidents they must be 
subordinated to the lesson of the parable—vigilance, and the reason 
for vigilance—the certainty of the event, and the uncertainty as to the 
time of its occurrence, : 

airives. The more frequent use of Sorcs in the N.T, may be regarded 
as a tendency to modern idiom: for in Romaic the relative és is rarely 
used, but Sorts frequently occurs in the nominative, both singular and 
plural (Corfe’s Modern Greek Grammar, p. 67). But in most cases 
where cris occurs in N.T. the classical usage is observed. Here 
atrwes denotes the kind or class of persons to whom the similitude 
relates, giving & reason for the analogy. Op. Hisch. Prom. V. 37, 38, 
vi rdv Oeois ExGiorov ob oruyets Oedv | Soris 7d cdv Ovyroiot wpoddwKey 
épas; ‘one who has betrayed;’ see Paley’s note. For the distinction 
between 6s and doris see Winer, pp. 209, 210; and Ellicott on Gal. iv. 24. 


mdsag. ‘Torches,’ the only meaning which the word bears in 
literature early or late. Lat. lampas sometimes signifies a 
‘lamp,’ as Juv. 111. 285 ‘ aenea lampas.’ 
elg Grravtnow «.7.A. The usual Jewish custom was for the ‘friends 
of the bridegroom’ to conduct the bride to her husband’s home; and 
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when the procession arrived, the bridegroom went forth to lead the 
bride across the threshold (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc., and Dr 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit.). The imagery of the parable, 
however, implies that the bridegroom himself went to fetch his bride 
perhaps from a great distance, while a group of maidens await his 
return ready to welcome him in Oriental fashion with lamps and 
flambeaux. 


els Orrdvrnow. ‘els denotes purpose. For irdvrnow see ch, viii. 28. 


2. gdpdvipor. Used of prudence or.practical intelligence, a cha- 
racteristic of the steward, ch. xxiv. 45, and Luke xvi. 8. 


3. alydp pepalx.r.A. All watch for their Lord, but some only—‘the 
wise 1 with true intensity and with due provision for the watch. The 
foolish virgins have sufficient oil if the Lord come quickly; not suffi- 
cient for long and patient expectation. It is a rebuke to shallow re- 
ligion that dies away when the excitement passes. 


The oil seems to mean generally the spiritual life or preparedness 
for the Lord’s coming. 


5. Tov vupdlov. The thought of Christ as the Bridegroom of the 
Church is hardly appropriate here, for in the parable the maidens, and 
not the bride, are the expectant Church. The thought of the ‘children 
of the bridechamber,’ ch. ix. 15, is a nearer parallel. 


éviorafay waca «.7.A. ‘Nodded from drowsiness, and fell asleep.’ 
The two stages of sleep are noted in Plato, Apol. Socr., p. 31, vues 5° tows 
Tay’ av dxPopnevor Wowep ol vusrdfovres eyetpdpeva...elra Tov Aourdy Ploy 
xadevdovres dtaredotr’ av. Sleep represents the ignorance as to the time 
of Christ’s coming; it is not to be interpreted of unwatchfulness, it is 
not a guilty or imprudent sleep, as m the parable of the thief coming 
by night (ch, xxiv, 43). 

6. Kpavy) yéyovey. ‘Acry is raised’. jit sonus (Verg.). The tense 
gives vividness. 

&fpxer0e. The Codex Alexandrinus commences at this word. 


7. é&édopyoay. ‘Trimmed,’ by addition of oi, and by clearing the 
fibres with a needle. 

8. oPévwuvrar. ‘Are going out,’ not ‘are gone out,’ A.V. A picture 
in the newly discovered Codex Rossanensis (sixth cent.) gives this 
point accurately. Three of the foolish virgins hold torches nearly 
extinguished, but still burning. This parable is a favourite subject in 
the catacombs. 


9. Myrrore otk dpxloy apty cal tpiv. The bridal procession was 
still to be made in which there would be need of burning lamps. The 
wise cannot impart their oil:—an incident necessary to the leading 
idea of the parable;—nothing can make up for unreadiness at the last 
moment, This point has been adduced as an argument against works 
of supererogation. 

prjmore otk dpxioy. ‘Lest haply it suffice not.’ There is an ellipse 
of a refusal or of a word signifying fear. The reading ov 7 dpx. need 
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not alter the construction, ov 47 being merely a strengthened negative 3 
but by some yyrore is taken by itself, ‘no, in no wise.’ 


10. els rovs Lg i To the marriage feast, as ch. xxii. 2. The 
happiness of the blest is often described by the image of a great 
supper, cp. ch. xxvi, 29. 

11. Kupte xipue. Cp. ch. vii. 22, 23. 

18. ypryopetre odv. Our Lord’s explanation of the parable, shewing 
the true purport of it. 


1430. Tae PaRssLE oF THE TatEnts, in this Gospel only. 


The parable of the Pounds, Luke xix. 12—27, is similar, but there 
are important points of distinction ; (1) in regard to the occasions on 
which the two parables are given; (2) in the special incidents of each. 

The lesson is still partly of watchfulness, it is stillin the first instance 
for the apostles. And mainly always for those who bear office in the 
Church. But fresh thoughts enter into this parable: (1) There is work 
to be done in the time of waiting; the watching must not be idle or 
unemployed; (2) Even the least talented is responsible. 

14, apéSwxevy atrots ta tmdpxovra airov. Cp. Mark xiii. 34, 
‘A man taking a far journey, who left his house and gave authority 
(rather, his authority) to his servants, and to every man his work.’ 
Christ in his absence gives to each a portion of his own authority and 
of his own work on earth. 

A great deal of the commerce of antiquity was managed by slaves, who 
were thus often entrusted with responsible functions (op. ch. xxiv. 45). 
In this case they are expected to use their Master’s money in trade or 
in cultivation of the soil, and to make as large an increase as possible. 

15. @ piv Boney «.t.r. In the parable of the Pounds or ‘ming’ 
(Luke x1x.), each subject receives one pound, Here the truth is indi- 
cated that there is variety in the services wrought for God in respect 
of dignity and of difficulty. More will be required of the influential 
and enlightened than of the ignorant and poor. ‘Nemo urgetur ultra 
quam potest’ (Bengel). 

@ pav...6 8é. See note on ch. xiii. 4. 

tédavra. See ch. xviii. 24. It is from this parable that the word 
‘talents’ has passed into modern languages in the sense of ‘abilities,’ 
or ‘mental gifts,’ though it seems properly to mean ‘opportunities’ or 
‘spheres of duty.’ 

16. opeviels...clpydocaro. The ideas of trade and travelling were 
very nearly connected in ancient times, as the Greek words for traffic 
shew: Ewropos, éumopla, éuwopevouat, rwréw. Cp. also the connection 
between venio, veneo and vendito, ventito. See James iv. 13, “Aye vir 
ol Aéyorres* Tyuepov 7 avpoy wopevodpueda els Tivde TAY wWodW Kal woujow- 
perv éxet éviaurov Kal éuwopeiooueda Kai Kepdnoopey. Contrast therefore 
wopevGels here with aredOwy v. 18. 

oA aba év atrois. ‘Traded with them.’ Made money (xp#ua7a) 
by . A technical use of the word, cp. Demosth., Contr. Dionys., 
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xal Sis 9 rpls txiipxer adrots elpyacacba TH airs dpyuply; Aristoph, Eq. 
840, 9 roAANa xpnuar’ épydce celuw Te Kal Tapdrrwy, 

19. perd modi xpévoy. Another hint that the second coming of 
Christ would be long deferred. 


Adyov. ‘Reckoneth with them,’ in order to have his stip- 
ulated share of the profits, ouvvalp. N6y. Not a classical expression; 
it appears in this Gospel only, and may have been a business phrase 
familiar to Matthew the publican. 


21. dm dXlya wierdés. Accusative from notion of extending over. 
éx) xo\\Gy, over or upon, without the closer connection indicated by 
éxi with the dative. 


eore\Oe als Tv xapdy Tov Kuplov cov. Either (1) share the life 
of happiness which thy lord enjoys, and which shall be the reward of 
thy zeal; or (2) the joyous feast; as in the last parable; cp. also 
Esther ix, 18, 19. (See especially the LXX. version.) 

2%. éAndds. A variety from o \afus, v. 16, 

edtrev «.7.X. This slave anticipates his lord’s condemnation; ‘qui 
s’excuse s’accuse,’ 

oKAnpés. dvOpwrov pev oxdnpdy Aéyovet Tay movdrpowoy Kal Svowehh 
xal xpos Gray dyrirelvovra. Galen, quoted by Wetstein. 


cuvdyov S0ev ov Steaxépmoas. i.e. ‘gathering into the garner from 
another’s threshing-floor where thou hast not winnowed’ (Meyer); 80, 
‘exacting interest where thou hast invested-no money.’ The accusa- 
tion was false, but the Lord takes his slave at his word, ‘thou oughtest 
therefore,’ for that very reason. 


ovvdyey is used of the Israelites gathering straw in Egypt; avra 
wopevécdwoay cal cuvayayérwoay davrois Ayxupa, Ex. v. 7; oxoprifwr is 
used of the sower: 6 oxoprifwy rdv ctrov omopets éorv (Eustathius, 
quoted by Wetstein). This verb and its compounds are Ionic, and do 
not belong to the Attic dialect, Lob. Phryn., p. 218. 


26. qdeas Sri...Sveoxédpmoa; ‘Thou knewest that I was,’ &c.? It is 
an interrogation ex concesso. The Lord does not admit the truth of 
this description, but judges the slave from his own standpomt. Evena 
low conception of the divine nature brings some responsibility, and has 
some promise of reward, This view brings this picture into agreement 
with the other descriptions of the last judgment. 


27. rdodpyipiy pov. It was not thine own. 


tois tpamei(ras. To the bankers, who set up tables or counters 
(rpdmefar) for the purpose of lending or exchanging money. In the 
cities of eastern Russia Jewish bankers (rpamwegira:) are still to be 
seen seated at their tables in the market-place. Such bankers’ tables 
in the d-yopd were places of resort. Socrates asks his judges not to be 
surprised if he should use the same arguments, &’ dymep efw0a dAéyev 
Kal vy dyopg éml rev tpawevar, Apol. Socr., p. 17; cp. also xduol per ra 
wpoeipnucva duelNexro éwl ri giNov rparéfy, Lysias, rx. 5, p. 114. 
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ovv tix. éxos, lit. ‘offspring,’ then the offspring of money 
‘interest,’ or usury. Aristotle playing upon the word argues against 
usury as being a birth contrary to nature (rapa ¢voww), Arist. Pol. 1. 
10. 5. Shakespeare has the same thought when he calls ‘interest’ 
‘the breed of barren metal,’ and Bacon who terms it ‘the bastard use 
of money.’ The high rates of interest in the ancient world and the 
close connection between debt and slavery naturally brought usury 
into odium. The Jew was forbidden to lend money upon usury to 
his brother (Deut. xxiii. 20); in later times, however, the practice of 
usury was reduced to a system and carried on without restriction of 
race. See Bib. Dict., Articles ‘Loan’ and ‘ Usury.’ 

This was the very least the slave could have done: to make money 
in this way required no personal exertion. 


29. The thought conveyed by this verse is true, even in worldly 
matters: talents not used pass away from their possessor: and the 
strenuous worker seems to gather to himself what is lost by the idle. 
Demosthenes says (Phil. 1. 5) ‘the possessions of the negligent belong 
of right to those who will endure toil and danger.’ 


31—_46. Tre Day or JupGament. 


$3. oadvra rd (vy. Hither (1) all the nations of the world, in- 
cluding the Jews; or (2) all the Gentiles. The almost invariable use 
of ra, Oy to signify the Gentiles; the unconsciousness of service to 
Christ shewn by just and unjust alike; the simplicity of the standard 
proposed by the Judge, favour the second interpretation. On the 
other hand the special warning to the Apostles, and to the Jewish 
race, in the previous parts of the discourse render it probable that 
Jews and Christians are not excluded from this picture of the judg- 
ment. The unconsciousness of the judged may be referred not to 
ignorance of Christ, but to unconsciousness that in relieving the dis- 
tressed they were actually relieving Christ. The simplicity of the 
standard may be intended to include what is called ‘natural’ religion, 
as well as revealed religion. The nations are judged by a standard of 
_ Justice which all recognise. (Read Rom. i. 18—20, ii. 9—16.) 


Goren 6 ron «7.A. Cp. Ezek. xxxiv. 17, ‘And as for you, O my 
flock, thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I judge between cattle and cattle, 
between the rams and the he goats.’ ‘The sheep and goats are always 
seen together under the same shepherd and in company; yet they never 
trespass on the domain of each other...When folded together at night 
they may always be seen gathered in distinct groups; and so, round 
the wells they appear instinctively to classify themselves apart, as 
they wait for the troughs to be filled. —Tristram. _ 


34—46. These verses are constructed according to the rules of 
Hebrew poetry: they fall into two divisions, the first extends from 
v. 34—40, the second from v. 41—46, 

Hach division consists of a triplet or stanza of three lines containing 
the sentence of the Judge (v. 34 answering to v. 41), followed bya 

stanza of six lines, which in the form of a climax state the reason of 
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the sentence (vv. 35, 36 answering to 42, 43), then the response of 
those who receive the sentence (vv. 37—39 answering to v. 44), then 
the reply of the Judge (v. 40 answering to 44), lastly the con- 
cluding couplet describing the passage to their doom of just and 
unjust. 

The contrast between the sentences is impressively shown in the 
corresponding verses: 

(1) (a) rére épe? o Bacrreds rots ex Setdy avdrod. 
(8) rére épet xal rots é eiwvinwr, 

The form of Hebrew poetry emphasizes differences in the corre- 
sponding lines, 

Note first here the absence in (8) of the subject to épe? (Bengel says of 
6 Baordeds, ‘appellatio majestatis plena solisque piis leta’) and secondly 
the absence of the qualifying genitive avro#. That the omission of the 
subject is not unintentional appears to be proved by the repeated 
omission in vv. 40 and 45. The meaning of these two points of dif- 
ference seems to be that at this dread moment the connection is 
severed between God and those whom He had sought in vain. He is 
now no King to them, no longer their God. 


(2) (a) Acdre of evrdoynudévoe rod warpss mov | KAnpovouyoare 
THY Hrowacnhévny vuiv Baordelay dwd karaBodns Kécmou. 
(8) wopevecOe dx’ enol of xarnpapévos | els 1d wip 7d aldvior 
To yrowmacuévov TH SaBorw Kal rots dyyédous avrod. 
Observe here that the righteous are said to be blessed of the Father, 
but the unrighteous are not cursed of the Father. 


Then note the righteous as Sons of the Father inherit of right the 
Kingdom that has been prepared for them, whereas the disinherited 
children pass into the fire of the ages prepared not for them but for 
the devil and his angels. 


In the parallel passages that follow the respective sentences con- 
trast the brief agitated questions of the doomed with the words of the 
righteous lingering over the particulars of their unconscious service to 
Obrist. Rather their words do not breath service (Sunxovjcaper, v. 44) 
but friendship (é6péYapev érorlcauev x.7.d.). See on the whole of this 
passage Jebb, Sacred Lit., pp. 363—367. 


35, 36. There is a climax in this enumeration. The first three are 
recognised duties, the last three are voluntary acts of self-forgetting 
love. Common humanity would move a man to relieve his bitterest 
foe when perishing by hunger or by thirst (see Rom. xii. 20). Oriental 
custom required at least a bare hospitality. But to clothe the naked 
implies a liberal and loving spirit, to visit the sick is an act of spon- 
taneous self-sacrifice, to go to the wretched outcasts in prison was 
perhaps an unheard of act of charity in those days; it was to enter 

laces horrible and foul beyond description; Sallust, speaking of the 
ianum (the state prison at Rome), says: ‘incultu, tenebris, odore 
foeda atque terribilis ejus facies est.’ 
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40. é' Scov. ‘So far as,’ ért denotes the point to which the 
action extends. a 


dsol érourjoare. This unconscious personal service of Christ ma 
be contrasted with the conscious but unreal knowledge of Christ 
assumed by false prophets ; see Luke xiii. 26. 


Christ identifies Himself with his Church, as in his words to Saul, 
wh pe Sudkes; (Acts ix. 4). 


44. oo. The position of the personal pronouns throughout is 
emphatic. 


45. &f 8c0vK.7.A. Men will be judged not only for evil done, but 
for good left undone. In this view sins are regarded as debts (dpecA7- 
para) unpaid. | 


46. ovro. Those on the left are unnamed here and throughout 
the description, but the parallel Sixaco: infuses a meaning into odo, 
Compare with this the unnamed rich man in the parable of Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19—31. 


In this important passage alwmos is translated in A.V. everlasting 
(punishment) and (life) eternal; in each case the adjective in the 
text follows the noun, though in A.V. jt: precedes one noun and 
follows the other. aiwvios=of or belonging to (1) an gon or period, 
(a) past, ) present, (c) future, or (2) to a succession of aiéns or 
periods. alwy the ideg of time is subordinate. It is the period 
required for the accomplishment of « specific result, td ré\y Top 
alwewy (1 Cor. x. 11) are the results of the sons since the world began. 
A man’s life is an aldy not because it endures a certain number of 
years, but because it is complete in jtself—with the life the life’s work 
ends. It does not, therefore, in itself =‘ unending,’ but ‘ lasting through 
the required epoch.’ But life eternal, which is ‘to know the true God 
and Jesus Christ’ (John xvii. 3), can only be conceived of as unending 
and infinite; cp. ‘Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord my God, 
mine Holy One ? we shall not die’ (Hab. i. 12). 


xéAaors (der. from a root meaning to lop, prune, &c.) is ‘correction,’ 
punishment that checks and reforms, not vengeance (riuwpla). The 
two are distinguished, Arist. Rhet. 1.10.17. The rare occurrence of 
xé\aors draws attention to its use here, The only other passage where 
it is found in N.T. is 1 John iv, 18, where the Apostle speaks of ‘per- 
fect love’ (7} reXela dydan) giving confidence in the day of judgment 
(ev ri nuépa THs Kploews); fear is inconsistent with that perfect love, 
because dfos éxer xo\agw—‘ hath the remedial correcting punishment 
even now, and so separates from good while it lasts.’ Ina profound 
sense that passage is cognate to this. Cp. also the use of xoAdfer@ar, 
2 Pet. ii. 9, ddixous els yudpay xploews Kodavouévous (suffering punishment 
now) rypetv. Cp. Acts iv. 21, undév evploxovres Td wis KoNdowvrat 
avrovs, where the notion of restrajnt and reform is evident. Two 
passages of Aristotle’s Ethics which exhibit the use of xé\aots agree 
with these instances: unviovet dé Kal al xoddoes ywouevat did TovTwr" 
larpeiar yap tweés elow, Eth. Nic. 11, 3, 5,‘ they are a sort of remedies.’ 
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amwesBobar 82 cat dpuerrépors ovat KoNaoes Te Kal rynwplas éxcriOdvar rods 
bé axiarous (the incurable) ohws éfopliev, Eth, Nic. 10. 
The rebuke of the king i is the beginning of the xédacis. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


8. xa of res, omitted with all the best MSS. Insertion 
from Mark pL sari 


7. woAvr(pov for Bapuriuov, which has the support of B, but the 
evidence for woNur. is very strong. 
9. The weight of evidence is against rd pvpor after rovro. 


26. dprov for rdv dprov on very strong evidence, though the article 
is found in A and several other uncials. The evidence i is more evenly 
divided between zrornpioy and 1d zoe (v. 27). The former has the 
support, among others, of N and 


26. For édldov...xal the true ea is dovs, 


28. Tischendorf omits xawjs with NBLZ, but it has the testimony 
of ACD and other uncials. 


39, mpooeOov for xpoc\Pdv. Here B is opposed to all the other 
important uncials. 
60. é&’ & for é¢' § on conclusive grounds, 


53, dpri placed after wapacrioe. pot on the evidence of NBL against 
the other important uncials, in which it precedes wapaxadéoat. 
The omission of # before dwdexa gives the classical idiom. Here AC 
and a large majority of MSS, retain 4 against NBDL. 

55. dy tp lep@ follows diddcxuw in the textus receptus. The most 
ancient authority favours the change. 

69. The textus receptus adds xal of xpecBurepo with AC, and the 
preponderance of later authority, against NBDL, some Versions and 
Fathers. 

Cavaradecovory for Gavardéowst. 

60. Kal after ody edpov, and a second ox evpor after pevdopapriper, 
deleted on the authority of the oldest but not the majority of MSS. 
and Versions, Among those which support the tertus receptus are 
A and E. 

evdopndprupes after duo is almost certainly a gloss, though found in 
A2CD and a mass of later MSS. 

74. xaTabeparifey for xaravabenarivew of textus receptus with pre- 

ponderating authority. The second word is scarcely supported. 
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1—5. Wepnespay, Nisan 12. Tue Approacn or THe Passover. Jesus 
AGAIN ForEtTELLS His DearnH,. THe SANHEDRIN MEET, 


Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2. 


Cp. John xi. 55—57 , where we read that ‘the chief priests and 
Pharisees had given a commandment, that, if any man knew where h2 
were, he should shew it, that they might take him.’ 


That Jesus should be able for so many days to ‘speak openly in the 
Temple,’ and shew Himself to the people without fear of capture is a 
proof of the deep hold He had taken on the enthusiasm and affection 
of His fellow-countrymen. The words of St John (quoted above) imply 
@ combination of the priestly and aristocratic party—the Sadducees— 
with the democratic Pharisees, against the despised Galilean, and yet 
it requires treachery of the deepest dye and a deed of darkness to secure 
Him. 


2. perd Sto rjpépas. According to the Jewish reckoning, any length 
of time including part of two days. 


wo wdoxa. (1) The word is interesting in its (a) Hebrew, (b) Greek, 
and (c) English form. (a) The Hebrew pesach is from a root meaning 
‘to leap over,’ and, figuratively, to ‘save,’ ‘shewmercy.’ (b) The Greek 
xdoxa represents the Aramaic or later Hebrew form of the same word, 
but the affinity in sound and letters to the Greek word wrdoxew, to 
suffer,’ led to a connection in thought between the Passover and the 
Passion of our Lord: indeed, some of the early Christian writers state 
the connection as if it were the true etymology. (c) Tyndale has the 
merit of introducing into English the word ‘passover,’ which keeps up 
the play on the words in the original Hebrew (Exod, xii. 11 and 13). 
Before Tyndale the word ‘paske’ (for wdoxa) was transferred from the 
Vulgate, with an explanation: ‘For it is paske, that is, the passyng 
of the Lord’ (Wyclif). 

the feast of the passover commemorated the deliverance of Israel 
from the Egyptian bondage, The ordinances of the first Passover are 
narrated Exod. xii. 1—14, but some of those were modified in later 
times. It was no longer necessary to choose the lamb on the 10th of 
Nisan. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, not on the door-post, 
those who partook of the paschal meal no longer ‘stood with loins 
girded, with shoes on their feet, with staff m hand,’ but reclined on 
couches, as at an ordinary meal; it was no longer unlawful to leave 
the house before morning (Exod. xii. 22). The regular celebration of 
the Passover was part of the religious revival after the return from 
Captivity. During the kingly period only three celebrations of the 
Passover are recorded; in the reigns of Solomon, of Hezekiah and of 
Josiah. For the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover and for 
further notes on the paschal observance, see below. 

The date of this Passover was probably April 3 (old style), a.p. 33 
fat J. ve Bosanquet in Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. rv. 2). See note, 
ch. ii, 
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mapa8(Soras, either (1) the present for the future, denoting greater 
certainty, or (2) the relative present ‘is in the act of being be- 
trayed;’ the treacherous scheme of Judas is already afoot. 

8. ol dpxcepets «7A. i.e. the Sanhedrin, the supreme council, 
legislative and administrative, of the Jewish people. Sanhedrin is 
strictly a plural form, the old poetical plural termination, -in having 
become the ordinary form in later Hebrew in place of -im. But from 
similarity of sound Sanhedrin came to represent ovvédpioy rather than 
ovvedpo, and is used 98 & singular noun of multitude. 


A. The history of the Sanhedrin, Many learned Rabbis endeavoured 
to trace the origin of the Sanhedrin to the council of 70 elders whom 
Moses, by the advice of Jethro, appointed to assist him. But it is 
improbable that this council existed befere the Macedonian conquest. 
(1) The name is Greek, not Hebrew. (2) It finds its equivalent among 
the political institutions of Macedonia; finally, (3) no allusion to the | 
Sanhedrin is to be found in the Historical Books or in the Prophets. 
Cp. Livy, xiv. 32, Pronuntiatym, quod ad statum Macedonia per- 
tinebat, Senatores quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, quorum con- 
silio res publica administraretur. : 


B. Constitution. The President or Nasi (prince) was generally, 
though not always, the high priest; next in authority was the vice- 
president or Ab Beth Din (father of the house of judgment); the third 
in rank was the Chacham (sage or interpreter). The members were 
71 in number, and consjsted (1) of the chief priests, see note ch, xxi. 
15; (2) the scribes or lawyers; (3) the elders of the people or heads of 
families, who were the representatives of the lgity. 


C. Authority and functions, The Sanhedrin formed the highest 
court of the Jewish commonwealth. It originally possessed the power 
of life and death, but this power no longer belonged to it; John xviii. 
31, ‘It is not lawful for us to put any man to death,’ a statement 
which agrees with a tradition in the Talmud, ‘forty years before the 
al was destroyed judgment in capitgl causes was taken away from 

srael.’ 

All questions of the Jewish law, and such as concerned the ecclesi- 
astical polity, religious life of the nation and discipline of the priests 
fell under the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin. 

This authority extended to settlements of Jews in foreign countries; 
é.g. it is exercised in Damascus. Acts ix. 1, 2. 


D. Place of meeting. In the present instance the Sanhedrin met 
at the high priest’s house; from ch. xxvii. 6 we may conjecture that 
the Temple was sometimes the place of meeting, but their usual house 
of assembly at this particular epoch was ealled the ‘Halls of Purchase,’ 
on the east of the Temple Mount (Dr Ginsburg in Kitto’s Encyc. Bib. 
Lit. and Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebr.). 


Tov Acyopévov k.7.A. Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, 
was appointed high priest by the Procurator Valerius Gratus 4.p. 26, 
and was deposed 4,p. 38, The high priesthood had long ceased to be 
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held for life and to descend from father to son; appointments were made 
at the caprice of the Roman government. Annas who had been high 
priest was still regarded as such by popular opinion, which did not 
recognise his deposition; cp. Luke iii. 2, where the correct reading is 
éx’ dpxsepéws “Avva xai Kaiaga, and Acts iv. 6,"Avvas 6 dpxtepeds cal 
Katdgas. 

4. tva Séd\px.7.d. It was no longer possible (1) to entrap Him by 
argument (xxil. 46); (2) to discredit Him with the Roman government 
(xxii. 22); or (3) to take Him by force. 


5. év ri éoprq. During the feast, including the Passover and the 
seven days of unleavened bread, 


tva pj OdpuBos «.7.A. The great danger at the time of the Passover, 
when the people, numbering hundreds of thousands, filled the city and 
encamped in tents outside the walls like a vast army. Ata Passover, 
less than 30 years before, the people, partly to avenge the death of two 
Rabbis, rose against Archelaus, and were cruelly repressed with a 
slaughter of 3000 men (Joseph. Ant. xvi1. 9. 3); see also xv1z. 10, 2, 
where a similar rising against Sabinus, during the feast of Pentecost, 
is described, 


6—13. Tue Feast mW THE HousE or SIMON THE LEPER, 
Mark xiv. 3—9; John xii. 1—8. 


St John’s narrative places this incident on the evening of the Sab- 
bath—the last Sabbath spent by Jesus on earth—before the triumphal 
entry. St Matthew has here disregarded the strictly chronological 
order. A comparison with St Mark will shew how accurately the 
words of Jesus are remembered, the rest of the incident is told in 
somewhat different language. 

Compare a similar act of devotion on the part of a ‘woman that was 
a sinner’ (Luke vii. 36—39). 


6. tov Xerpod. i.e. he had been a leper. St John, in the parallel 
passage, says ‘they made him a supper, and Martha served; but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at the table with him.’ Nothing 
further is known of Simon. He was evidently a disciple of Jesus and 
probably a near friend of Lazarus and his sisters. 


7. ddd ov K.t.A. araBacrpoy pipov vdpdov mioriKns woduTe- 
ous (Mark). Alrpay pbpov vapdouv wioTtkns wodvrivov (John). The 
- ‘alabaster box’ was ‘a flask of fragrant oil;’ the special kind of oint- 
ment named by the Evangelists—nard or spikenard—was extracted 
from the blossoms of the Indian and Arabian nard-grass (Becker's 
Gallus). 

These alabastra or unguent-flasks were usually made of the Oriental 
or onyx alabaster, with long narrow necks, which let the oil escape 
drop by drop, and could easily be broken (Mark xiv. 3). But the shape 
and material varied. Herodotus (111. 20) mentions a pipouv d\dBacrpor— 
the precise expression in the text—sent among other royal gifts of 
gold and purple by Cambyses to the king of Athiopia. 
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The costliness of Mary’s offering may be judged from this. The 
other Evangelists name three hundred pence or denarii as the price 
(St Mark says, ‘more than three hundred pence’). Now a denarius 
was & day’s wages for a labourer (see ch. xx. 2); equivalent, therefore, 
to two shillings at least of English money ; hence, relatively to English 
ideas, Mary’s offering would amount to £30. It was probably the 
whole of her wealth. 


ya wav. ‘There were some that had indignation’ (Mark); 
“Then said one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot’ (John). 


4 arédeaa. Cp, Polyb. vi. 59. 5, wpos Ti axdAevay evdveis, where 
dw, is opposed to 4 Typyots. 


10. yvots 8 6 *Inoots! The murmurings ‘had been’ whispered 
at first. st Mark says, ‘had indignation within themselves, and said, 
&e.’ 


Epyov kaAdy. A noble and beautiful work, denoting a delicate and 
refined sense of the fitness of things, which was lacking to the 
blunter perception of the rest. 


The Lord passes a higher commendation on this than on any other 
act recorded in the N.T.; it implied a faith that enabled Mary to see, 
as no one else then did, the truth of the Kingdom. She saw that 
Jesus was still a King, though destined to die. The same thought— 
the certainty of the death of Jesus—that estranged Judas wads her 
devotion more intense. 


12. mposrdu.t.A. For this use of perfumes cp. 2 Chron. xvi. 14, 
‘They laid him (Asa) in the bed which was filled with sweet odours 
and divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art.’ 


13. els pynpdcuvoy qualifies AadnOjoerae (not érolncev) as a final 
or consecutive clause. So either (1) ‘to be a record or memorial of 
her ’—something by which she be remembered. Cp. Hdt. 1. 135, 
ToUTo avadetvas és Aedgods pynudcuvoy éwurfis. Or (2) with a sacrificial 
sense, ‘for her memorial offering,’ a meaning which pyynydcuvoy bears in 
the only other passage where (with the exception of the parallel 
Mark xiv. 9) the word occurs in N.T., Acts x. 4, al mpogeuxai cov xal 
al éAenpoodvat cou avéBnoay els uvnudouvov Eurpoobev Too Geob. In the 
LXX. pynudovvor is used of the portion of the minchah, or flour-offering, 
which was burnt upon the altar: eriOnoee 6 lepeds Td py nuda voy aurns 
éxi 7d Ouotacrhpiov® Buola dou evwilas rg Kuply, Lev. ii. 2. Op. the 
expression in John xii. 3, 7 5¢ olxia érAnpwOn éx rijs douns Tod pvpou, 
where, though the word py qubovvor does not occur, éou} suggests the 
odour of sacrificial incense. See Levit. xxiv. 7. ‘Thou shalt put pure 
frankincense upon each row that it may be upon the bread for a 
memorial (dydurnow, LXX. ), even an offering by fire unto the Lord;’ 
and Phil, rv. 18, ra wap vor copy evwilas Ovolay Sexrip, évapecrory TY 
Oeq. 


+= ng, nnoeeilipte 
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14—16. Tue TREACHERY OF JUDAS,' 
Mark xiv. 10, 11; Luke xxii. 3—6. 


St Mark, like St Matthew, connects the treachery of Judas with the 
scene in Simon’s house. His worldly hopes fell altogether at the 
thought of ‘ burial.’ It is a striking juxtaposition: as Mary’s is the 
highest deed of loving and clear-sighted faith, Judas’ is the darkest 
act of treacherous and misguided hate. 

The motive that impelled Judas was probably not so much avarice 
as disappointed worldly ambition. Jesus said of him that he was a 
‘ devil’ (diabotus or Satan), the term that was on a special occasion 
applied to St Peter, and for the same reason. Peter for a moment 
allowed the thought of the earthly kingdom to prevail; with Judas it 
was the predominant idea which gained a stronger and stronger hold 
on his mind until it forced out whatever element of good he once 
possessed. ‘When the manifestation of Christ ceased to be attractive 
it became repulsive; and more so every day’ (Neander, Life of 
Christ, Bobn’s trans., p. 424). 


15. «dye. Here the form of the sentence is probably an example 
of colloquial simplicity, but the use of xa! where in classical Greek 
the sentences would be joined by a consecutive (wove) or final (ta, 
éxws) particle, is a mark of Hebrew influence. Such sentences are 
connected by coordinate particles, and the relation between them is 
left to inference from the context. 

torncav aire tpidkovra dpyipia. ‘Weighed out for him thirty 
pieces of silver.’ For this use of Yornu, cp. uy) ornoys avrots Ta’rny 
Ty dpapriavy, Acts vii. 60, and crarjp, which, like its equivalent 
‘shekel,’ originally meant ‘a weight.’ 

tpdxovra dpyipia. ‘Thirty silver shekels.’ St Matthew alone 
names the sum, which=120 denarii. The shekel is sometimes reck- 
oned at three shillings, but for the real equivalent in English money 
see note on v. 7. Thirty shekels was the price of a slave (Ex. xxi. 32); 
a fact which gives force to our Lord’s words, ch. xx. 28, and to the 
passage there cited from Phil. ii. 7, 8. 


16. evxatplay. See Lob. Phryn. 126. evxaipla is admitted as a 
classical word, but the verb evxa:pety is rejected. mpoxdrrew and mpo- 
korn are an instance of the reverse. Cp. Cic. de Offic. 1. 40, 
‘ Tempus actionis opportunum Greece evxapla, Latine appellatur oc- 
casio. 

17—19. PREPARATIONS FOR THE Last SuPPER. 
Mark xiv. 12—16; Luke xxii. 7—13. 

Nisan 13—from the sunset of Wednesday to the sunset of Thursday 

—Jesus seems to have passed in retirement; no events are recorded. 


17. +79 Si axpdéryx.t.A. This was the 14th of Nisan, which com- 
menced after sunset on the 18th; it was also called the preparation 
(xapacxevn) of the passover. The feast of unleavened bread followed 
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the passover, and lasted seven days, from the 15th to the 21st of 
Nisan, Hence the two feasts are sometimes included in the term 
‘passover,’ sometimes in that of ‘ unleavened bread.’ On the evening 
of 13th of Nisan every head of the family carefully searched for and 
collected by the light of a candle all the leayen, which was kept and 
destroyed before midday on the 14th. The offering of the lamb took 
place on the 14th at the evening sacrifice, which on this day com- 
menced at 1.30; or if the preparation fell on a Friday, at 12.30. The 
paschal meal was celebrated after sunset on the 14th, i.e, strictly on 
the 15th of Nisan. 

The events of the Passover are full of difficulty for the harmonist. 
It is however almost certain that the ‘Last Supper’ was not the 
paschal meal, but was partaken of on the 14th, that is after sunset on 
the 13th of Nisan. It is quite certain, ffom John xviii. 28, that Jesus 
was crucified on the preparation, and although the synoptic narratives 
seem at first sight to disagree with this, it is probably only the want ° 
of a complete knowledge of the facts that creates the apparent dis- 
crepancy. . 

The order of events in the ‘Passion’ was as follows: when the 14th 
commenced, at sunset, Jesus sent two disciples to prepare the feast 
for that evening, instead of for the following evening. A sign of 
hastening on the meal may be detected in the words 6 xa:pds pov éyyus 
éorw, v. 18, cp. Luke xxii. 15, ‘with desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.’ The supper succeeds, which bears a 
paschal character, and follows the paschal ceremonial. Early in the 
morning of the 14th of Nisan the irregular sitting of the Sanhedrin 
took place. Then followed the formal sitting of the Sanhedrin, and 
the trial before Pilate, the ‘remission’ to Herod, and, finally, the 
Crucifixion, This view meets the typical requirements of our Lord’s 
death completely. During the very hours when our Great High 
Priest was offering Himself as a sacrifice for our sins upon the cross, 
the Jewish people were engaged in slaying thousands of lambs in view 
of the paschal feast about to commence. 


18. «mpos rov Selva. ‘Toa certain man’ (one who is known, but 
not named), with whom the arrangements had been previously made. 
He was doubtless a follower of Jesus. It was usual for the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem to lend guestchambers to the strangers who came to the 
feast, and no other payment was accepted save the skin of the paschal 
lam 


e 


20—30. Tuer Last Suprer, 


Mark xiv. 17—26; Luke xxii. 14—38, where the dispute as to who 
should be the greatest is recorded, and the warning to Peter related as 
happening before Jesus departed for the Mount of Olives. St John 
omits the institution of the Eucharist, but relates the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by our Lord, and has preserved the discourses of Jesus, 
chs. xilii— xvii. end. 1 Cor. xi. 23—-26; where the institution of the 
Eucharist is narrated nearly in St Luke’s words. 
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20. advéxearoK.t.A. Reclined with the Twelve, dvaxeto@a: in this 
sense is late for the classical xaraxeio@a:. This posture had not only 
become customary at ordinary meals, but was especially enjoined in 
the passover ritual. The Paschal ceremonial, so far as it bears on 
the Gospel narrative, may be described as follows: 


(a) The meal began with a cup of red wine mixed with water: this 
is the first cup mentioned, Luke xxii. 17. After this the guests washed 
their hands. Here probably must be’ placed the washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet, Jobn xii. _ 


‘ (b) The bitter herbs, symbolic of the bitter bondage in Egypt, 
were then brought in together with unleavened cakes, and a sauce 
called charoseth, made of fruits and vinegar, into which the un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs were dipped. This explains ‘He it is, 
to whom I shall give a sop,’ John xiii. 26. 


(c) The second cup was then mixed and blessed like the first. The 
father then explained the meaning of the rite (Exod. xiii. 8). This 
was the haggadah or ‘shewing forth,’ a term transferred by St Paul 
to the Christian meaning of the rite (1 Cor. xi. 26). The first part of 
the ‘hallel’ (Psalms cxi.i. and cxiv.) was then chanted by the com- 
pany. 

(d) After this the paschal lamb was placed before the guests. This 
is called in a special sense ‘the supper.’ But at the Last Supper there 
was no paschal lamb. There was no need now of the typical lamb 
without blemish, for the antitype was there. Christ Himself was our 
Passover ‘ sacrificed for us’ (1 Cor. v. 7). He was there being slain for 
us—His body was being given, His blood being shed. At this point, 
when according to the ordinary ritual the company partook of the 
paschal lamb, Jesus ‘took bread and blessed it, and gave it to his 
disciples’ (v. 26). — 

(e) The third cup, or ‘cup of blessing,’ 80 called because a special 
blessing was pronounced upon it, followed: ‘after supper he took the 
cup’ (Luke). ‘He took the cup when he had supped’ (Paul). This is 
the ‘cup’ named in »v. 27. 


(f) After a fourth cup the compdfny chanted (see v. 30) the second 
part of the ‘hallel’ (Psalms cxv.—cxviii.). (Lightfoot Hor. Hebr., 
Dr Ginsburg in Kitto’s Encycl., Dr Edersheim Temple Services.) 


22. Avrovpevor opdSpa. St John (xiii. 22) has the graphic words 
“EBXemov ovv els ddAjAous of padnral aropobpevor wept Tivos Aéyer. It is 
this moment of intense and painful emotion which Leonardo da Vinci 
has interpreted by his immortal picture, so true to the spirit of this 
scene, so unlike the external reality of it. 


23. 6 &uBdtas per’ duod «7.4. John xiii. 26,’Exeivbs dorw ¢ éyw 
Pdyw 7d Ywuloy cal duow avrg; here we have the words of the disciple 
who heard the reply of Jesus, which was probably whispered and not 
heard by the rest. 

‘O &sPatbas...dv te rpvBrX\(» tiv xeipa. ie. in the charoseth, see 
above, v. 20 (b). : 


8ST MATTHEW : bd 
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- 94. xKaddv qv aire «.r.A. <A familiar phrase in the Rabbinical 
Schools, used here with awful depth of certainty. The omission of 
a» makes the expression more emphatic. The condition is unfulfilled, 
but assuredly it would have been well if it had been fulfilled. In 
later Greek the tendency to this omission grows: cp. ef “7 qv ovTos 
mapa Geod ovk ndvvaro moety ovdév, John ix. 33. In modern Greek 4y is 
always omitted in such cases. The same construction occurs in Latin. 
‘Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic | omnia dixisset,’ Juv. Sat. 
x. 123. ‘Me truncus illapsus cerebro | sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum | 
ae levasset,’ Hor. Od. 11. 17. 27 (Winer, p. 382; Goodwin, pp. 96, 
97). 

el otk éyevv7jOn. ov not uy after «2. Here ov so entirely coalesces 
with éyevv7n as to form with it a single verbal notion and to remain 
uninfluenced by ed. Cp. ef cal ov dwoet, Luke xi. 8, where ov dwoe='‘ will 
refuse.’ Cp. also 1 Cor. xi. 6, ef yap ov xaraxadvmrerat yuvy, Kal Kel- 
pdc@w. Soph. Aj. 1131, ef rods Oavévras ovx é@s Odwreyv. Plat. Apol. 
Socr. 25 B, édv re od cal “Avuros ov pire édvy te Gyre. (Winer, p. 599 
foll.; Goodwin, p. 88.) 


25. Xvelras. This is a formula of assent both in Hebrew and 
Greek, and is still used in Palestine in that sense. These words seem 
also to have been spoken in a low voice inaudible to the rest. 

The special mention of Judas is omitted by St Mark and St 
Luke. 


26. rovré torw «.7.A. Accurately, ‘this is the body of me;’ St 
Luke adds, ‘which is in the act of being given for you’ (rd vréep uma 
d:55uevov); St Paul, ‘ which is in the act of being broken for you’ (rd 
Umép tuov k\auevov. Lachmann and Tischendorf omit cAdpevov); the 
sacrifice had begun, the body of Christ was already being offered. The 
expression may be paraphrased: ‘ This—the bread—and not the paschal 
lamb, represents—is to the faithful—the body of Me, who am even now 
being offered a sacrifice for you.’ Without entering on the great con- 
troversy of which these four words have been the centre, we may note 
that; (1) the thought is not presented now for the first time to the 
disciples. It was the ‘hard saying’ which had turned many from 
Christ, see John vi. 51—57, 66. (2) The special form of the contro- 
versy is due to a medieval philosophy which has passed away leaving 
‘the dispute of the sacraments’ as a legacy. St Luke and St Paul 
have the addition, ‘this do in remembrance of me’—now, as a memorial 
of Me, not of the Passover deliverance. 


27. «wortypiov. See note v. 20 (e). 


28. rovro ydp «.t.A. The blood of the sacrifice was the seal and 
assurance of the old covenant, so wine, which is the blood of Christ 
cnce shed, is the seal of the new covenant. 

_The thought of shedding of blood would certainly connect itself 
with the ratification of a covenant in the minds of the apostles. From 
a covenant ratified by the victim’s blood (Gen. xv. 18) began the 
divine and glorious history of the Jewish race. By sprinkling of blood 
the covenant was confirmed in the wilderness: see Ex. xxiv. 8, where 
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the very expression occurs ro alua rps d:aOjxys (cp. 1 Pct. i. 2, pav- 
Tispoy aluaros 'Incod Xpiorod), and now a new B’rith or covenant (cp. 
Jer. xxxi. 33) confirmed by the victim’s blood is destined to be the 
starting point of a still more divine and glorious history. The Medi- 
ator of the New Covenant is ratifying it with the Princes of the New 
Israel. 

xatvyys. See critical notes and ch. ix. 17. 

Sta€rjxn means either (1) a ‘covenant,’ ‘contract,’ or (2) ‘a will.’ 
The first 1s the preferable sense here, as in most passages where the 
word occurs in N,T. the new covenant is contrasted with ‘the cove- 
nant which God made with our fathers,’ Acts iii. 25. For this rea- 
son it is to be regretted that the title ‘new testament’ rather than 
‘new covenant’ has been adopted. The effect has been partly to 
obscure the continuity of the earlier and later dispensations, 


aepl todo, i.e. ‘to save many:’ this force of rep! comes from the 
thought of encircling a thing or person, or fighting round him for the 
sake of protecting him: cp. dudveoOat wepl warpys, Il, x11. 243. apuuvé- 
pevas wept Tlarpdx\ao Savdvros, Il. xvu. 182, 

awoAdov. » See note ch, xx. 23. 

éxxvuvvépevov. Now being shed. The sacrifice has already begun, 


els doeoiv dpapriwyv. St Matthew alone records these words in 
this connection. Cp. Hebr. ix. 22, ywpls aluarexyvolas ov ylverac 
adeois—a passage which bears closely upon this. For the expression 
cp. Bdrrioua peravolas els dpeow duapriov, ‘having for its end forgive- 
ness.’ The figure in d@eots is either (1) that of forgiving a debt, the 
word being frequently used of the year of release: fora: 7 wpiiots éws 
rou &xrou Erous Tis apéoews kal étedevoera ev ry adéoe:, Levit. xxv. 28, 
or (2) from ‘letting go’ the sacrificial dove or scape-goat to symbolise 
the putting away of sins. 

29. Grav aitro mlvw «r.rA. The reference is to the feast, which is 
a symbol of the glorified life, cp. Luke xxii. 30. The new wine signi- 
fies the new higher existence (ch. ix. 17), which Christ would share 
with his Saints, The expression may also symbolize the Christian as 
distinguished from the Jewish dispensation, and be referred specially 
to the celebration of the Eucharist, in which Christ joins with the 
faithful in the feast of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


30. tpvycavres. ‘Having chanted’ the second part of the hallel, 
See note on v. 20 (f). 


31—35. ALL SHALL BE OFFENDED. 
Mark xiv. 27—31; Luke xxii. 31—34. Cp. John xiii. 36—38 and xvi. 32. 


81. yéypamras. See note ch. ii. 5. 


awatate «.r.rA. Zech. xiii. 7. The words do not literally follow 
the Hebrew. Both Hebrew and LXX. have imperative for future. 
The difference in form is as slight in Hebrew as in Greek (xaratw, 
waratov), The context describes the purification of Jerusalem in 
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the last days—‘in that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ’— the discomfiture 
of the false prophets, and the victory of Jehovah on the Mount of 
Olives, 

' It may be fitly remembered that the Valley of Jehoshaphat (in 
N.T. the Valley of Kedron) according to the most probable view de- 
rived its name—the Valley of the Judgment of Jehovah—not from the 
king of Judah, but from the vision of Joel (iii. 2 and 9—17), of which 
the prophecy of Zechariah is the repetition in a later age. If so, 
there is deep significance in the words recurring to the mind of Christ, 
as He trod the very field of Jehovah’s destined victory. The prophecy 
carried on from age to age rested here in its fulfilment. Nor is it 
irreverent to believe that the thought of this vision brought consola- 
tion to the human heart of Jesus as he passed to his supreme self- 
surrender with the knowledge that He would be left alone, deserted 
even by his chosen followers. ; 


82. The expression, rpoaiw, lit., ‘I will lead you as a shepherd,’ 
falls in with the thought of the quotation. 


34. «mplv ddékropa «r.A. ‘This day, even in this night, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice’ (Mark). A curious 
difficulty has been raised here from the fact that it was unlawful for 
Jews to keep fowls in the Holy City. Such rules, however, could not 
be applied to the Romans, 


35. xdv Sé pe w.t.A. Accurately, ‘Even if I shall be obliged to 
die with thee.’ ody denotes the closest possible union. Contrast od» 
col awofavety with ypryryopjoa per’ éuov (v. 38). He who swore to die 
by the side of (cv) Christ could not even watch in his company (xerd). 


386—46. THe AGONY IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
Mark xiv. 32—42; Luke xxii. 39—46; John xviii. 1. 


In St Luke's account verses 43, 44 are peculiar to his Gospel. The 
use Of aywvia (amat Ney. in N.T.) by the same Evangelist has given the 
title to this passage. 

St Luke also relates that ‘there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him.’ There is, however, some reason for 
doubting the genuineness of these verses. 


' 36. Deonpavel=‘the oil press;’ répay rov xetudppov raw Kédpwr 
Onov qv Kywos (John xviii, 1), xwplov is an enclosed place or garden, 
answering to xiros. 


37. rév Ilérpov «.7.A. See ch. xvii.1 and Mark v.37. The Evan- 
pelist, St John, was thus a witness of this scene; hence,-as we should 
expect, his narrative of the arrest of Jesus is very full of particulars. 

adSrypovety. This word is found in the parallel passage, Mark xiv. 33 
and in Phil. ii. 26, not elsewhere in N.T. Buttmann, Lez. p. 29 foll. 
connects it with dines, as if the train of thought were,—absence 
from home—perplexity—distress, It is better however to recur to 
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the older derivation connecting it with déinv, défjoat (see Bp. Lightfoot, 
on Phil. ii. 26), where the idea of the word would be either (1) ‘satiety,’ 
so painful weariness of life and life’s work; cp. the use of the rare 
word ddos of the weary woodcutter: érel r’ éxopéocaro xetpas | Tauywy 
dévipen paxpa aéos ré yw txero Gupdy (Il. x1. 88), loathing of his work, 
dislike to go on with it. Or (2) from the sense of physical derfange- 
ment transferred to mental pain, ‘distress,’ ‘agony of mind,’ which 
agrees very well with the instance quoted by Buttmann of a woman 
threatened with violence: dinmovovons trys avOpwirov, Dem. de F. L. 
p. 402. The old lexicons give as synonyms, dywdy, advew, aropeiv, 
apnxaveiy. 

38. y Wuxi pov. Comp. John xii. 27, the only other passage in 
which Jesus ascribes to Himself a human yvyx7 in this particular 
sense—the seat of the feelings and emotions. 


yenyopetre per’ éx0d. The Son of man in this dark hour asks for 
human sympathy. 


per éxov. Only in Matthew. 


39. mpooeNOdy pixpdov. The paschal full moon would make deep 
shadow for the retirement of Jesus. 


IIdrep pov. St Mark has the Aramaic Abba as well as rdrep. 


To trotyptoy Touro. See note, ch. xx. 22. Were these words over- 
heard by the sons of Zebedee? Christ was probably praying aloud, 
according to the usual custom. If so, the thought of their ambition 
ee $3) their Master’s answer would surely recur to them (ch. xx: 

3). 


ovx ds éyd Om. In the ‘Agony,’ as in the Temptation, the Son 
submits Himself to his Father’s will. 


40. ovx loxvoratre; Had you not the icy’s—the physical strength 
to watch? This was an instance of failing to serve God with their 
strength (é& dAns rs loxtos, Mark xii. 30). loxdw, not a mere syno- 
nym of d’vvaua:, seems always to retain some sense of physical power, 
ep. ol loxvovres, ch. ix. 12; wore uy loxvew rivd mwapedOetv bia THs Odo 
éxelyns, ch. vili. 28; oxarret odk loxvw, Luke xvi. 3, ‘am not strong 
enough to dig.’ ; 

Note that the verb is in the plural. As Peter took the lead in the. 
promise of devotion, Jesus by naming him singles him out for rebuke. 
St Mark has ‘Simon (the name of the old life), sleepest thou? Could- 
est not thou watch one hour?’ 


41. 1rd arveipa, mpdQupov «..A, The touch of clemency min- 
gled with the rebuke is characteristic of the gentleness of Jesus. 


44. dv airév Adyov elrdy. This repetition of earnestness must be 
distinguished from the vain repetitions of ch, vi. 7. 


45, 46. KaevSere.. éyelperQe x.r.4. The sudden transition may be 
explained either (1) by regarding the first words as intended for a 
rebuke, or else (2) at that very moment Judas appeared, and the 
time for action had come. The short, quick sentences, especially as 
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reported by St Mark, favour the second suggestion. The words 6 ulds 
Tov avOpwrov wapadldora: mark the approach of the band, l3o0d ayy: 
6 wapadtdous we that of Judas himself, who is now distinctly seen. 


47—56. Tuer Arrest oF JESUS, 
St Mark xiv. 483—50; St Luke xxii. 47-53; St John xviii. 3—11. 


47. 8 dos wodds x.t.A. St John more definitely, ‘having received 
a (strictly, the) band (of men) and officers from the chief priests and 
Pharisees’ (xviii. 3). The band of men here=the maniple of Roman 
soldiers, placed at the service of the Sanhedrin by the Procurator. 
The same word is used Acts x. 1, xxi. 32, xxvii. 1. St Luke names 
the ‘captains of the Temple’ (xxii, 52). Hence the body, guided by 
Judas, consisted of (1) a maniple (oretpa, see note ch. xxvii. 27) of 
Roman soldiers; (2) a detachment of the Levitical temple-guard 
(Luke); (3) certain members of the Sanhedrin and Pharisees. 

EvAwv. ‘clubs,’ as Hdt. 1. 63, waxn tv\otoe xaptépy yiverar. So 
also Polybius, Lucian, and other late authors. St John has pera da- 
yor Kai Napwaduy kal SrAwy, Xviii. 3. 


49. Xaipe, paPBl. The joyous Greek salutation ‘be glad,’ and the 
Jewish term of respect ‘my master.’ 

karepiAnoey avrév, ‘kissed him with fervour, or repeatedly;’ cp. 
Xen. Mem. 11. 6. 33, ws rods uev Kadods Pirjoovrds pov, Tovs dé ayabods 
KaTagdiAnoovros. ' 


50. ‘Eraipe. See ch. xx. 13. In relation to the word JaBi (v. 49) 
the meaning of éraipe would be: ‘thou, my disciple.’ 


ép 6. The sentence is best explained by an ellipse of zrolycov or 
some equivalent word, ‘Do that for which thou art come.’ és is never 
used for ris in the N.T. unless this be aninstance. St Luke preserves 
the question to Judas: gtAnpare Tov lov Tov avOpxwou wapadliws; 


éréBadov tds xelpas. émiSadAew ras xeZpas is a technical term, ‘to 
arrest,’ so frequently in the Acts: éwéBador avrois ras xelpas Kal E0evTo 
els rhpnow (Acts iv. 3). 

vTéte mpoceNOovres éréBadov rds xeipas érl rdv Inootv. St John, 
who does not mention the kiss of Judas, sets the self-surrender of 
Jesus in a clear light: ‘I have told you that I am he: if therefore ye 
seek me, let these go their way.’ 


51. els rav pera Inocov. This was St Peter, named by St John, 
but not by the earlier Evangelists, probably from motives of prudence. 
viv paxatpay. Probably a short sword or dirk, worn in the belt. 

tov Sovrov. The servant, or rather slave. St John gives his 
name, Malchus. St Luke alone records the cure of Malchus. 


76 wrloy. wrdpiov (Mark). Lobeck, on Phryn. p. 211, remarks the 
tendency in common speech to express parts of the body by diminu- 
tion, as Td pula—rd dupariov—ornOld.ov—xedvviov—capxlov. 
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52—64. These verses are peculiar to Matthew; each Evangelist 
has recorded sayings unnoticed by the others. It is easy to under- 
stand that in these exciting moments each bystander should perceive 
a part only of what was said or done. 


52. wdvres ydp «.7.A. To this reason for non-resistance Christ 
added another, ‘The cup which my Father has given me shall I not 
drink it?’ (John.) | 

AaPdvres pdxatpay, i.e. against rightful authority. There may be 
some force in AaBévres, ‘take’ the sword, handle it of their own plea- 
sure and impulse; a8 is a sword-hilt. Cp. od yap eixy ryy udxatpay 
gopet, Rom. xiii. 4, where dopety the legitimate wearing of the sword 
may be contrasted with Aafetv. The truth of this saying was ex- 
‘emplified by the slaughter of nearly a million and a half of Jews, 
who ‘took the sword’ against Rome a.p. 67—70. 


év paxalpy. For instrumental é see note, ch. iii. 11. 


_ 53. Soneis Gre od Svvapar...xal aorjoe. The form of the 
sentence is Aramaic, the real subject: of the whole sentence being 
6 warjp: a regular Greek construction would express the thought of 
wapaxadéoa by a participle or by a conditional clause. But though the 
form is irregular it throws into emphasis the certainty that the prayer 
would be granted. ‘Can I not summon my Father to my aid as an 
ally in my extremity, and swiftly He will draw up by my side twelve 
legions of angels against the single maniple of the Roman guard.’ 
wapaxadery and rapirdvat are both military terms: cp. Hdt. vu. 
158, érodujoare éue cipaxov wapaxadéovres éd\Oetv, advocantes socium, 
‘Summoning me to be your ally.’ For rapiorava: cp. Polyb. 111. 72. 9, 
rovs lwareis Suekwy ep’ éexdrepovy wapéornoe rd xépas, ‘posted them,’ &c., 
and Hat. virr. 80, fee yap dre ovx éxévres EOedo» és pdxny xatloracOat, 
aéxovras wapacrnoacOa, For the omission of 7 after wAclw, the usual 
Attic construction, cp. Plato, Apol. Socr., p. 17, ry yeyovas wielw 
é8douyxovra. So also in Latin, ‘plus septima ducitur sstas,’ Verg. 
Georg. 1v. 207. For the neuter pl. wAcw (instead of r\eZov), standing 
independent of the construction, see Lob. Phryn, p. 410, where several 
instances are given of constructive laxity in the case of numerals, e.g. 
oval rrelov 7 Séxa Tadavrwy, Dem. c. Aphod. 11. 341; vrép rerpaxioxiAroe 
évres, Joseph. Ant. xvi. 1.871. But none of the instances there given 
precisely meet this case. 


SdSexa Acyeovas «.7.A. It is characteristic of this gospel that the 
authority and kingly majesty of Jesus should be suggested at a moment 
when every hope seemed to have perished. 

Acyedvas. One of the few Latin words in this gospel, perhaps used 
with a special reason, as in the case of xjvoow (ch. xxii. 17). Here 
probably the intention was to preserve the very term used by Jesus. 
The word might be suggested by the sight of the maniple (oweipa) of 
the Roman soldiers; see note above. 


55. Ayoryy, ‘a robber,’ not ‘thief,’ as A.V. Cp. St John x. 1, 
where the two words are distinguished. See note, ch. xxi. 13. 
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alefopnv S&SacKxev. See note, ch. v. 1 (cablcavros). 

According to St Luke these words were addressed to ‘the chief 
priests, and captains of the temple, and elders,’ where it appears that 
some members of the Sanhedrin had in their evil zeal joined in the 
capture. The same Evangelist adds, ‘this is your hour, and the power 
of darkness’ (xxii, 53). 


56. rovTo 5% ddov yéyovey k.r.A. These are probably the words of 
Christ, and not a reflection by the Evangelist (cp. Mark xiv. 49); if so, 
they were, for most of the disciples, their Master’s last words. 

For the tense of +yé-yovey see notes, ch. 1. 22, xxi. 4. 


rére, closely connected with the preceding words. If this was the 
fulfilment of prophecy, their interpretation was indeed mistaken, It 
was the death-blow to temporal hopes, 


rore...€puyov. Note the beauty and nervous strength of this short 
clause. Hach word has its special force and its true position. &pvyor 
‘fled,’ as though by the capture of the leader the whole enterprise had 
failed, ‘Quants in periculis fuge proximorum!’ (Cicero.) 


57—68. JESUS IS BROUGHT BEFORE CataPHas. THE FIRST AND INFORMAL 
MEETING oF THE SANHEDRIN. 


St Mark xiv. 53—65; St Luke xxii. 54 and 63—65. 


St Luke reports this first irregular trial with less detail than the 
other synoptists, but gives the account of the second formal sitting at 
greater length. 

It is not clear whether the private examination, related by St John 
xviil. 19—23, was conducted by Annas or Caiaphas. Jesus was first 
taken to the house of Annas, whose great influence (he was still high 
priest in the eyes of the people) would make it necessary to have his 
sanction for the subsequent measures. Possibly ‘the high priest’ 
(John xviii. 19) was Caiaphas, but the expression ‘therefore Annas 
sent him bound unto Caiaphas’ (v. 24) makes this improbable. 

The subjoined order of events is certainly not free from difficulties, 
but is the most probable solution of the question: 

(1) From the garden Gethsemane Jesus was taken to Annas; thence, 

after brief questioning (St John xviii. 19—23), 

(2) To Caiaphas, in another part of the Sacerdotal palace, where 
some members of the Sanhedrin had hastily met, and the first 
irregular trial of Jesus took place at night; Matt. xxvi. 57—68; 
Mark xiv. 52—65; Luke xxii. 54 and 63—65. 

(3) Early in the morning a second and formal trial was held by the 
Sanhedrin. This is related by St Luke ch. xxii. 66—71; and is 
mentioned by St Matthew ch. xxvii. 1; and in St Mark xv. 1. 

(4) The trial befote Pontius Pilate, consisting of two parts: (a) a 
preliminary examination (for which there is a technical legal 
phrase in St Luke xxiii, 14); (5) a final trial and sentence to death. 
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(5) The remission to Herod, recorded by St Luke only, xxiii. 7—11; 
between the two Roman trials, (a) and (b). 


The question is sometimes asked, Was the trial of Jesus fair and 
legal according to the rules of Jewish law? The answer must be tbat 
the proceedings against Jesus violated both (1) the spirit, and (2) the 
express rules of Hebrew jurisdiction, the general tendency of which 
was to extreme clemency. 


(1) The Talmud states: ‘The Sanhedrin is to save, not to destroy 
life.’ No man could be condemned in his absence, or without a 
majority of two to one; the penalty for procuring false witnesses was 
death; the condemned was not to be executed on the day of his trial. 
This clemency was violated in the trial of Jesus Christ. 


(2) - But even the ordinary legal rules were disregarded in the fol- 
lowing particulars: (a) The examination by Annas without witnesses. 
(6) The trial by night. (c) The sentence on the first day of trial. 

d) The trial of a capital charge on the day before the Sabbath. (e) 
he suborning of witnesses. (j) The direct interrogation by the High 
Priest. 


57. dmjyayov. drdyey is used technically of carrying off to prison. 
Cp. Acts x1. 19, éxéAevcer awayxOyvat, ‘to be led off to execution.’ 


cuvryxlnoay. St Mark describes the members of the Sanhedrin 
entering with Jesus (cuvépyovrac a’r@) to this pre-arranged irregular 
meeting. 


58. tev imnperoy. ‘Attendants,’ ‘retinue.’ 


. B9. &ijrovv x.7.A. See above (1): to seek witnesses at all was against 
the spirit of the law. The imperfect éfjrovv implies anxious and con- 
tinued search. 


61. Svvapat karadtoat x.r.A. The actual words of Jesus spoken 
(John ii. 19) in the first year of his ministry were, \vcare rév vaov 
rouroy kal év rplow nudpas éyepw aurév, not ‘I am able to destroy’ 
(note that éyepw is appropriate to raising from the dead, and is very 
different from olxodouznoa). The attempt was to convict Jesus of 
blasphemy in asserting a superhuman power. 


63. <éfopxl{w. Here only in N.T. Used in classical authors in the 
sense of ‘to administer an oath,’ especially the military oath (sacra- 
mentum). Possibly the word may be used here in reference to the 
charge against Jesus, daimonoy Exe. 

6 vids rov Geov. The Jews might have recognised Jesus as the 
Messiah, but not as the Son of God. 


' 64. ovdelras. Seo note, v. 25. 

dw” dot. Sere «.7.A. Cp. Dan. vii. 13; ch. xvi. 27, xxiv. 30, 
xxv. 31. ; 

én rav ved. See ch. xxiv. 30. : | 


65. Séppyfev. This act was enjoined by the Rabbinical rules. When 
the charge of blasphemy was proved ‘the judges standing on.their feet 
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rend their garments, and do not sew them up again.’ ra iudria in the 
plural, because according to Rabbinical directions all the under- 
garments were to be rent, ‘even if there were ten of them.’ 


66. %voxos «.7.A. i.e. ‘has incurred the penalty of death.’ The 
Sanhedrin do not pass sentence, but merely re-affirm their foregone 
conclusion, and endeavour to have sentence passed and judgment 
executed by the Procurator. For &voxos see note, ch, v. 22. 


67. Kodad(Layv, ‘to strike with clenched fist,’ from xé\ados, late for 
Attic xovduNlfew (xdvdud0s). Cp. wotoyv yap xAéos el duaprdvovres xal 
ko\apifopevor vropueveire, 1 Pet. ii. 20. See also 1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
xii. 7. 


pamrayv, from parls, ‘a rod,’ ‘to strike with cudgels’ (Hdt. Xen. 
Dem. Polyb. al.), later, to strike with the flat of the hand. 


For ol 3¢ with of uév of the first clause suppressed cp. ol d¢ édloracay, 
ch. xxviii. 17. 


68. wmpodritevooy tv. Observe the coarse popular idea of pro- 
phecy breaking out, according to which prophecy is a meaningless 
exhibition of miraculous power. A similar vein of thought shews 
itself in the second temptation (ch. iv. 6). 


69—75. Tse Deniat or PETER. 


St Mark xiv. 66—72; Luke xxii 5462 John xviii. 15—18, and 


The accounts differ slightly, and ‘exactly in such a way as the 
evidence of honest witnesses might be expected to differ in describing 
the minor details (which at the time would appear unimportant) in a 
scene full of stir and momentous incidents. Discrepancies of this 
kind form the strongest argument for the independence of the different 
gospels. St Luke mentions that ‘the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter.’ St John states that the third question was put by a kinsman 
of Malchus, 


69. év rq avAq. In the court. In Oriental houses the street door 
opens into an entrance hall or passage: this is the ‘ porch’ (xvA@ra) 
of v. 71; beyond this is a central court (avAy) open to the sky and 
surrounded by pillars. The reception rooms are usually on the 
ground floor, and are built round the central court. Probably the 
hall or room in which Jesus was being tried opened upon the court. 
Thus Jesus was able to look upon Peter. 


73. Aadtd. An Aristophanic word, A\akcay aoxfoat, ‘to talk (prac- 
tise), gossip.’ The same notion of contempt underlies the word, John 
iv. 42, odxére Sia rv onv Nadav micrevouev. Here thy ‘talk’ or ‘speech,’ 
asin A.V., not definitely ‘a dialect’ (Schleusner), In the LXX. it is 
used generally for ‘word’ or ‘speech.’ 

7 Aadta cov k.t.A. Peter was discovered by his use of the Galilman 

ialect. The Galileans were unable to pronounce the gutturals dis- 
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tinctly, and they lisped, pronouncing sh like th. Perhaps Peter said, 
¢I know not the ith,’ instead of, ‘I know not the ish’ (man). 


74, xaradepar(fev. See critical notes supra. Cp. Rev. xxii. 3, where 
xard0eua is restored for xaravafeua. No other instance is cited either 
of noun or verb. They appear to be used as synonymous with avafepua, 
‘an accursed thing,’ and ava@euarifew, ‘to devote to destruction,’ ‘to 
curse.’ Two explanations may be given: (1) the meanings of dvd and 
xara in composition so often coincide that an interchange of the two 
prepositions in noun- or verb-forms is quite explicable; (2) the 
original forms may have been xaravddeua, karavadepnaritew, and have 
fallen by usage to xardOepa, kara@epari¢ey, the Greek language shrink- 
ing from the union of xara and ava in composition, of which the 
instances are extremely rare, 


15. &xAavoey, of loud and bitter wailing, in distinction from daxpiew, 
‘to weep silently.’ The latter verb is found once only in N.T., John 
xi. 85, éSdxpucev 6 ‘Inoots. . 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


2. NBL, several Versions and Fathers omit Iovrly before MWiddry. 
The majority of MSS. give both names, Josephus generally has I- 
Adros only. 

4. &py has far higher authority than 8ye. The Ionic termination 
of 2nd person in -y was the usual form im late Attic, but the older 
termination in -e was retained in three verbs—fovAc—ole.—bypet, 
even after -y became common in other instances, hence the variation 
in the MSS. 


5. els tov vadv for év 7G vag (~BL). In favour of év 7. ». AC and 
many uncials. The variation and evenly-balanced evidence is an- 
other proof of the close relationship between els and év. If «ls r. v. be 
the true reading avery early copyist finds év r. y. to be more intelligible 
or more natural. 


16. Origen notes that in some Codices “Incofy was read before 
Aeyéuevor in this verse and before BapaSfav in the next. There is, 
however, no good evidence for the insertion, and (as Tregelles re- 
marks) vv. 20 and 26 are fatal to it. Possibly, according to the same 
critic, the reading arose from the repetition in an uncial of the last 
letters of tuiv, which would appear as IN and so resemble the ordi- 
nary contraction for Incoiy. 

29. dv rq Sefcg for ew rijy defiay. 

$4. olvov for dfos, with the more ancient MSS. A and many 
uncials have the reading of the tertus receptus. 

$5. Here the textus receptus has: wa wAnpwOn To pyOew vxo Tod 
wpopirov’ Aceyeploavro ra, ludarud pou éavrois kal éml rov lnariwpoy pov 


EBadov xAyjpov. The omission is made on quite decisive evidence, the 
authorities being headed by NABDL. 
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49. After this verse the important MSS. NBCL insert these words: 
Gros bé Aa Baw Adyxnv Evutev avrod rv wrevpay, Kal é=qrAOev Viwp xal 
alua. Cp. John xix. 34. Evidence from the Fathers points to the 
very early existence of this important reading, which states that the 
Saviour was pierced while still living. The words are, however, 
rightly rejected by the best textual criticism. See Tischendorf and 
Meyer ad loc., and Scrivener (Introduction, &c. p. 472, 480), who well 
points out the danger of following without discrimination the reading 
of even the oldest and most authoritative MSS. 


54. ywvépeva, BD, some cursives and Origen ; for yerdueva NACL 
and many other uncials. 


86. "Iwo for Iwo7: the first is supported by N*DL, Versions and 
Origen, and the second by ABC, many other uncials and Fathers. 


64. vuxrés, almost certainly a gloss, with very small support. : 


Cu. XXVIII. 1. Tse Srconp anp Forman MEETING oF TUE 
SANHEDRIN. 


8t Mark xv. 1; St Luke xxii. 66—71; not mentioned by St John. 


2. Tse Dexivery To Pontius PILATE. 


St Mark xv. 1; St Luke xxiii. 1; St John xviii. 28; ‘then led they 
. Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of Judgment (or Pretorium), and 
it was early.’ ; 


2. ILwAdrp. Pontius Pilatus was the governor, or more accurately, 
the Procurator of Judea, which after the banishment of Archelaus 
(see ch. ii. 22) had been placed under the direct government of 
Rome, and attached as a dependency to Syria. Pilate filled this 
office during the last ten years of the reign of Tiberius, to whom as 
Procurator in an imperial province he was directly responsible. In 
the year a.p. 35 or 36, he was sent to Rome on a charge of cruelty to 
the Samaritans. The death of Tiberius probably deferred his trial, 
and according to Eusebius, ‘ wearied with his misfortunes,’ he put 
himself to death. In character Pilate appears to have been impolitic, 
cruel and weak. On three signal occasions he had trampled on the 
religious feelings of the Jews, and repressed their resistance with 
merciless severity. A further instance of cruelty, combined with 
profanation, is alluded to, St Luke xiii. 1: ‘the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.” The name Pontius 
connects Pilate with the gens of the Pontii, to which the great 
Samnite General, C. Pontius Telesinus, belonged. The cognomen 
Pilatus probably signifies ‘armed with a pilum’ (javelin). Tacitus 
mentions Pontius Pilate in a well-known passage (dnn. xv. 44), 
‘Auctor nominis ejus Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat.’ ‘Christus, from whom the 
Christians are called, suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, under 
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the procurator P. Pilate.’ Many traditions have. gathered round the 
name of Pontius Pilate. According to one, he was banished to Vienne 
in the south of France; according to another, he ended a restless life 
by plunging into a deep and gloomy Jake on Mount Pilatus, near 
Lucerne. The shallow pool, often dry in the summer months, suf- 
ficiently disproves this story. The usual residence of the Roman 
Procurator in Judea was Cesarea Stratonis (see map). 

' The wish of the Sanhedrin in delivering Jesus to Pilate was to 
have their sentence confirmed without enquiry, see ch. xxvi. 66. 


+o Hyepov. Pilate’s special title as dependent governor of an 
imperial province was ¢mlrpomos (procurator), or ‘high steward,’ In 
the plural 7yeudves is used as a general term. Cp. émt ipyeuovas, ch. x. 
18, and 1 Peter ii. 14, In the singular 7yeuwy is applied in the N.T. 
to the Procurators of Judea, as here and elsewhere to Pilate, in Acts 
xxiii, 24 and elsewhere to Felix. In Luke iii. 1, 7yeuxovla means the 
imperium of Cesar, xyenovetew is used of the Propretor Quirinus, 
Luke ii, 2. In the Acts St Luke distinguishes with great historical 
accuracy the various titles of the provincial governors, See note, ch. 
x, 18, 


3—10. THE REMORSE OF JUDAS. HF RETURNS THE SILVER 
SHEKELS. THE USE MADE OF THEM. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


S$. (tSdv Srv «.r.A. It has been argued from these words that 
Judas had not expected this result of his treachery. He had hoped 
that Jesus would by a mighty manifestation of His divine power 
tisher in at once the Kingdom whose ‘coming was too long delayed. 
The whole tenour of the narrative, however, contradicts such an in- 
ference. , 

perapednOels implies no change of heart or life, but merely remorse 
or regret that a wiser course had not been followed. Cp. xai perepueé- 
Novro Tas orovdas ov Sefduevor, Thuc. iv. 273 ov perauddrouat et Kal 
perepedbuny, 2 Cor, vii. 8; wuosev Oeds Kal ov merauednOhoerar, Hebr. 
vii, 21; also duerapéAnra yap Ta xapicpara Kai 4 KAjots Tou Oeov, Rom. 
xi. 29. See note, ch. xxi, 29, 30. 

4. dOeov, ‘innocent,’ here and v. 24 only in N.T., der. from Owh 
(Homeric), ‘a penalty:’ cot dé, yépov, Owhy ériOhoouer, Od. 11. 192. 
In the classics it is used (1) absolutely, d6G0v éav, ‘free from penalty,’ 
ae with a genitive, d0g0s xAnyav, Aristoph. Nub. 1413. In the 
LXX., after the Hebrew idiom, it is constructed with dio as in v. 24, 
‘The expression alua d@gov occurs Ps, xliii. 21, and is frequent in 
oe cp. the expression vivouar év dOgos ras xeipds pov, Ps, 
xxv. 6. 

&byp. ‘Thou shalt see,’ it shall be thy concern. Cp. rdde mer ° 
Oeds byerar, Soph. Phil, 839, ‘This shall be the care of heaven.’ 
Bengel’s comment is: ‘Impii in facto consortes post factum deserunt,’ 
For the form by7 see critical notes. 

8. els rv vadv. ‘Into the holy place,’ which only the priests could 
enter, . 
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dreOdy diwijyfaro. A different account of the end of Judas is 
given Acts i. 18, either by St Peter, or by St Luke in a parenthetical 
insertion. It is there stated (1) that Judas, not the Priests, bought 
the field; (2) that ‘ falling headlong he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out;’ (3) that the field was called Aceldama 
for that reason, not for the reason stated in this passage. The two 
accounts are not actually inconsistent, but the key to their concord- 
ance is lost, No entirely satisfactory solution of the discrepancy has 
been given. 


6. es rdv xopBavay. For the prohibition cp. Deut. xxiii. 18, 


7. dv dypov «.7.A. Tradition places Aceldama (Acts i. 19) in 
the valley of Hinnom, south of Jerusalem. The Athenians. also had 
their xepauecxés, the Potters’ Quarter, in the most beautiful suburb of 
their city, where the illustrious dead were buried. 


rots févois. i.e. for the Jews of the dispersion, Hellenists and prose- 
lytes. It is a note of the exclusiveness of those Jews whose home 
was still the Holy Land, that a plot of ground should be set apart for 
the burial of all who were not par excellence Hebrews, See Phil. 
iii. 5. 


At the time of the Passover, when hundreds of thousands were 
crowded in a confined space, the question of burying strangers was 
doubtless urgent. 


8. ws THs ovpepov (ijpépas). Cp. Latin, ‘hodierno die,’ Cic. Cat, 
m1. 9, 21, and frequently. 


9. rd pyOtv«r.A. The citation is from Zech, xi. 12, but neither 
the Hebrew nor the LXX. version is followed exactly. The Hebrew 
literally translated is: ‘“And Jehovah said to me, ‘Cast it into the 
treasury ;’ a goodly price that I was prised at by them. And I took 
the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the treasury in the 
house of Jehovah.” Zechariah, under the image of a shepherd, 
refuses any longer to lead the disobedient and divided flock, and asks 
for the price of his hire, which he then casts into the treasury. The 
discrepancy is probably due to the citation being made from memory. 
The ascription of the words to Jeremiah instead of to Zechariah may 
be assigned (1) to the same cause, or (2) explained, with Lightfoot 
(Hor. Hebr. ad loc.), by supposing that Jeremiah, who begins the 
Book of the Prophets according to one tradition, is intended to indicate 
the whole of that division of the Scriptures (see note ch. xvi.14). Two 
other conjectures have been made: (3) That chs. ix., x. and xi. of 
Zechariah in the present Canon are the work of Jeremiah. (4) That 
in the original text the words &a roi mpodjrov stood alone and the 
name was added by an early copyist. The fact that St Matthew not 
unfrequently quotes in this manner without naming the book from 
which the citation is made is in favour of the conjecture. See chs, 
i, 22, ii, 5, xiii, 35, and xxi, 4 (Horne’s Introd., P. 1. ch. 9, § 1.) 
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11—26. Tur Tria BEFORE Pontius Pruate, 


St Mark xv. 2—15; St Luke xxiii. 2—5 and 183—24; St John xviii. 
29—xix. 16. 


St Luke states the threefold charge most clearly: ‘We found this 
[fellow] (1) perverting the nation; (2) and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar; (3) saying that he himself is Christ a King.’ 

Pilate, true to the Roman sense of justice, refused merely to con- 
firm the sentence of the Sanhedrin. ‘He asked, what accusation 
bring ye against this man?’ (John xviii. 29), being determined to try 
the case, This accusation amounted to a charge of treason—the 
greatest crime known to Roman law. Of the three points of accusa- 
tion, (2) was utterly false; (1) and (3) though in a sense true, were 
not true in the sense intended. The answer or defence of Jesus is 
that He is a King, but that His ‘kingdom is not of this world,’ there- 
fore (it is inferred) the ‘perversion of the people’ was not a rebellion 
that threatened the Roman government; see note v. 11. The defence 
was complete, as Pilate admits: ‘I find no fault in him.’ 


11. ve 6 Baccre’s «.7.4.; The answer of Jesus to this question, 
and His explanation to Pilate of the Kingdom of God are given at 
‘length, John xviii. 33—37 ; observe especially that the servants of the 
kingdom would fight, if they fought at all, not against Rome but 
against Israel who had rejected the Messiah: ‘If my Kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews.’ 


Zi Afyats. See note, ch. xxvi. 25, 


12. darexplvaro. 1 aor. mid. for the more usual 1 aor. passive, 
Of this form four instances occur in the Synoptic gospels, three in the 
parallel accounts of the Passion, the fourth Luke iii. 16. 


14. Note the emphatic position of Alay. Reserve during his trial 
was the last thing that Pilate’s experience had led him to expect 
from a Jew. 


15. dtrodtev «.t.A. The origin of this custom is quite unknown; 
St Mark says, ‘as he had ever done unto them,’ as if the custom ori- 
ginated with Pilate; St Luke has, ‘of necessity he must release;’ St 
John, ‘Ye have a custom.’ 

No trace of this custom is found inthe Talmud.’ But the release of 
prisoners was usual at certain festivals at Rome, and at Athens 
during the Panathenaic festival prisoners enjoyed temporary liberty. 
It is not, therefore, improbable that Herod the Great, who certainly 
familiarised the Jews with other usages of Greece and Rome, intro- 
duced this custom, and that the Roman governor, finding the custom 
established and gratifying to the Jews, in accordance with Roman 
practice (see Introd. p. 22 (3)) retained the observance of it. 


16. BapafBav=‘Son of a father,’ or perhaps ‘Son of a Rabbi.’ 
The reading, ’lnvoiv BapaBSay, which appears in some copies, is rightly 
rejected by the best editors; see critical notes. As Alford remarks, 
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v. °0 is fatal to the insertion. St Mark and St Luke add that Bar- 
abbas had committed murder in the insurrection. 


17. cvvnypévov «.t.A. In accordance, probably, with the custom’ 
named, v. 15, an appeal was made to the people, not to the Sanhedrin. 
Pilate was sitting qn the tribunal to ascertain the popular decision; 
at this point he was interrupted by his wife’s messengers, and while he 
was evgaged with them, the chief priests employed themselves in per- 
puading the people to demand Barabbas rather than Christ. 


19. él rod Briparos. The Sua, or tribunal, was generally a raised 
platform in the Basilica or court where the judges sat; here a portable 
tribunal, from which the sentence was pronounced; it was placed on 
a tesselated pavement called Gabbatha (John xix. 13). 


yuvi} avrov. Claudia Procula or Procla: traditions state that she 
was a proselyte of the gate, which is by no means unlikely, as many 
of the Jewish proselytes were women. By an imperial regulation 
provincial governors had been prohibited from taking their wives 
with them. But the rule gradually fell into disuse, and an attempt 
made in the Senate (a.p. 21) to revive it completely failed. ‘Severus 
Cecina censuit ne quem magistratum cui provincia obvenisset uxor 
comitaretur...paucorum hc assensu audita plures obturbabant, 
neque relatum de negotio neque Cecinam dignum tant rei censorem.’ 
Tac. Ann. 111. 33, 84. The dream of Pilate’s wife is recorded by St 
Matthew only. 


toda, trrafov. Not ‘suffered many things’ in the sense of suffering 
pain, but ‘experienced many sensations,’ i.e. ‘felt much.’ 


20. Wwaatnicwvrax.t.A. St Peter brings out the full meaning of 
this choice: ‘ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a 
murderer to be granted unto you; and killed the Prince of life’ (Acts 
iii. 14, 15). They saved the murderer, and slew the Saviour. 


21. lva Oédere k.t.A.; Once more the question is put to the people 
(see v.17). His wife’s message had made Pilate anxious to acquit | 
Jesus. But the very form of the question implied condemnation. 
Jesus was classed with Barabbas in the category of condemned pri- 
soners. 


22. +l oty roujow tov “Inocotv; woe has the classical construc- 
tion 7c Tivd (instead of the usual 7: revi) here only for certain. In 
the parallel passage, Mark xv. 12, the reading of Lachm. and Treg. 
(ov Aéyere om.) gives another instance, and the reading of Tisch. is 
not inconsistent with this construction. The coincidence would imply 
an exact reproduction of Pilate’s words, (the trial would be conducted 
in Greek), and the correctness of structure in this single instance 
seems to indicate the higher culture of an educated Roman. 


23. of 8 mepioods «.t.A. There is no further question even of a 
show of legality or justice: the traditional clemency is quite forgotten ; 
the fanatical crowd, pressing round the doors of the Pretorium, 
which they cannot enter, join with excited gesticulation in one loud 
and furious cry for the blood of Jesus. 
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It is a forecast of the brutal popular cry ‘Christianos ad leones,’ 
which in that or more subtle forms doomed many martyrs in all ages. , 

This is often quoted as an instance of the fickleness of popular 
favour, and a contrast is drawn between the shouts of ‘hosanna’ a few 
days before and the cries of cravpwOjrw now. But when the Jews 
present at the feast were numbered by hundreds of thousands, it is 
not necessary to think that the same crowds who hailed Jesus as the 
Messiah were now demanding his death. . 


24. ov St «7A. St Luke relates a further attempt on Pilate’s 
part to release Jesus, ‘I will chastise Him and let Him go’ (Luke 
xxiii, 22), Will not the cruel torture of a Roman scourging melt 
their hearts? 

St John, at still greater length, narrates the struggle in Pilate’s 
mind between his sense of justice and his respect for Jesus on the 
one hand, and on the other his double fear of the Jews and of Cesar. 
(1) He tried to stir their compassion by shewing Jesus to them 
crowned with thorns and mangled with the scourging; (2) hearing 
that Jesus called Himself the ‘Son of God,’ he ‘was the more 
afraid;’ (3) at length he even ‘ sought to release Him,’ but the chief 
priests conquered his scruples by a threat that moved his fears, ‘If 
thou let this man go thou art not Cesar’s friend.’ This was the 
charge of treason which Tacitus says (Ann. mr. 89) was ‘omnium 
accusationum complementum.’ The vision of the implacable Tibe- 
rius in the background clenched the argument for Pilate. It is the 
curse of despotism that it makes fear stronger than justice. 


AaBely BSwp «.t.A. Recorded by St Matthew only. In so doing 
Pilate followed a Jewish custom which all would understand. Deut. 
xxi. 6; Ps. xxvi. 6. 

tpets oerde. See note v. 4, 

25. td alpa atrov «.r.A. Also peculiar to Matthew. St Peter 
finds as the sole excuse for his fellow countrymen, ‘I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers’ (Actsiii.17). The prayer 


of Jesus on the cross for hia murderers was meant for these as well 
as for the Roman soldiers. 


26. ¢paye\Awoas. Here and Mark xy. 15, from Latin ‘ flagello,’ 
Scourging usually preceded crucifixion. It was in itself a cruel and 
barbarous torture, under which the victim often perished. 


27—30. JESUS IS MOCKED BY THE RomAN SOLDIERS. 


St Luke, who records the mockery of Herod’s soldiers, makes no 
mention of these insults on the part of the Roman guard. 


27. ol orpariarat rod *yeudvos. The Procurator’s body-guard as 
opposed to Sinv rhv omeipay. 
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73 wpar meant originally (1) the general’s tent; (2) it was 
then used for the residence of the governor or prince, cp. -Acts 
_ xxiii. 85; (3) then for an official Roman villa or country house; (4) 
barracks especially for the Preetorian guard; (5) the Pretorian guard 
itself (Phil. 1.13). The second meaning (2) is to be preferred here. 


SAnv tiv omedpav, ‘the whole maniple.’ The article is ex- 
plained by a passage of Josephus, B. J. v. 5. 8, where it is stated that 
during the great festivals a ‘maniple’ (oweipa or rdypua, see Schweig- 
hauser’s Lex. Polyb. sub voc. rdyua) was kept under arms to quell 
any disturbance that might arise. It was this body that was sent to 
arrest Jesus A\aSwy rhy onetpay, John xviii. 8. Cp. Acts xxi. 31, where 
allusion is made to the same force, avéBy pdots TH XiALapXy THs orel- 
puns Sre Sdn ovyxvvverat ‘lepovcadkyu. The manipulus was the thirtieth 
part of the Roman legion, and the third part of a cohort, consisting 
therefore nominally of 200 men. Cp. Theophylact (quoted by Wet- 
stein), xovorwiia &’ (60) dort orpariwwray 7 5¢ oreipa o° (200). This 
agrees with the number of the escort sent to conduct Paul to Caesarea, 
Acts xxiii. 23, There seems to be no good reason for translating 
omeipa ‘cohort,’ in Acts x.1. Polyb. says expressly (x1. 23. 1) rpeis 
omelpas* Totro dé xadetras 7b ovvTaypa Tuy wWetwr rapa,‘ Pwyalos Koodpris. 

The word itself, orefpa, anything twisted round like a ball of 
is a translation of *‘manipulus’ (a wisp of hay). 


28. yAapiSa Koxklyyny. A soldier's scarf, Lat. chlamys: it was 
generally worn by superior officers, but its use was not confined to 
them. This may have been a worn-out scarf belonging to Pilate; it 
is different from éc@fra Aaurpdy, (Luke xxiii. 11), which Herod's 
soldiers put on Jesus. Scarlet was the proper colour for the mili- 
tary chlamys; cp. ‘coccum imperatoriis dicatum paludamentis.’ 
Plin. H. N. xxmr.10. (See Dict. of Ant.) St Mark has the less defi- 
nite roppipay; St John luariov roppvpovv. Purpureus, however, is used 
by Latin writers to denote any bright colour. 


29. orédavoy «7.A. It cannot be ascertained what especial kind 
of thorn was used. The soldiers, as Bp. Ellicott remarks, would take 
what first came to hand, utterly careless whether it was likely to 
inflict pain or no. 


6 Bacircis rev Iovdaloy. Cp. ch. ii. 2, and xxvii. 37. 


$1, 82. JESUS IS LED TO CRUCIFIXION. 
Mark xv. 20, 21; Luke xxiii. 26—32; John xix. 16, 17. 


St Luke has several particulars of what happened on the way to 
Golgotha, omitted in the other Gospels. The great company of people 
and of women who followed Him; the touching address of Jesus to 
the women; the last warning of the coming sorrows; the leading of 
two malefactors with Him. ; 


31. amrijyayov. See note ch. xxvi. 57. St Mark has ¢épovcu, 


possibly implying that Jesus through physical weakness needed sup- 
port on the way to the Cross. 
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$2. dv@perrov Kvpyvatov. (1) ‘coming out of the country’ (Mark 
and: Luke), (2) the father of Alexander and Rufus (Mark). 


(1) This has been thought to imply that Simon was returning from 
work, and hence that it cannot have been the actual day of the Feast. 
Simon was probably coming into the city for the Paschal sacrifice, 
the hour for which was close at hand. (2) Rufus is probably the 
Christian named Rom. xvi. 18, who would be known to St Mark’s 
readers. May not Simon have been one of those ‘Men of Cyrene’ 
who preached the word to Greeks when others preached to the Jews 
only? (Acts xi, 20.) The inference that he was already an adherent 
of Christ is quite uncertain. . 

For an account of the foundation of Cyrene see Hdt. 111. 158 foll. 
For the origin of the Jewish colony there see Joseph. c. Apion. 11. 4: 
IroXepuatos 6 Ad-yovu...Kupnyys éyxpards dpxew BovAduevos xal rv &\Kwy 
tov év ry AtBiy whrewv els adras uépos “lovialwy Ereuwe xadroxyjoor. 
The expression in Acts ii. 10, ra pwépyn ras AcBins rijs xara Kuprvny, 
points to its position as metropolis of the district. The Cyreniaus 
had a synagogue in Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9), of which Simon was pro- 
bably a member. Lucius of Cyrene is named among the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1) who bidden by the Holy Ghost separa- 
ted Barnabas and Saul for the work, and laid their hands on them 
and sent them away. This Lucius, according to tradition, was first 
bishop of Cyrene. The district was however connected politically 
with Crete, together with which it formed a Roman Province—this 
arrangement would probably, as in other cases, determine the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

yyydpevoay. See note ch. v. 41, where the same word is used, and 
the custom referred to of which this is an instance. If, as was probable, 
Simon became a Christian, it would be his pride to have been ‘ pressed 
into the service’ of the Great King. 


83—50. THe CRUCIFIXION AND DraTH or JESUS. 
Mark xv. 22—37; Luke xxiii. 3346; John xix. 18—30. 


St Mark’s account differs little from St Matthew's. St Luke names 
the mockery of the soldiers and the words of the robbers to one another 
and to Jesus. Three of the sayings on the cross are related by St 
Luke only: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do;’ 
—‘ Verily, I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in paradise;’ 
—‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Among other par- 
ticulars recorded by St John alone are the attempt to alter the super- 
scription—the commendation of His mother to John—the breaking of 
the malefactors’ legs—the piercing of Jesus—three sayings from the 
cross: ‘Woman, behold thy son!’ and to the disciple, ‘Behold thy 
mother!’—‘I thirst’—‘I¢ is finished.’ St Matthew and St Mark 
alone record the cry of loneliness: ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?’ 


83. lg trorov «.t.A. The site of Golgotha is not known for certain, 
but see notes to Plan of Jerusalem; it was outside the walls, but 
‘nigh to the city’ (John xix. 20), probably near the public road where 
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people passed by (v. 39), it contained a garden (John xix. 41). The 
name, which=‘place of a skull,’ is generally thought to be derived 
from the shape and appearance of the hillock or mound on which the 
crosses were reared. This, however, is uncertain. Pictures often 
mislead by representing the crucifixion as taking place on a lofty hill 
at a considerable distance from the city. 

The English ‘Calvary’ comes from the Vulgate translation of Luke 


xxiii. 33, ‘Et postquam venerunt in locum qui yocatur Calvariz.’ | 


Calvaria=‘a bare skull.’ 


34. olvov «.7.X. ‘Wine mingled with myrrh’ (Mark). This was 
the ‘sour wine,’ or posca, ordinarily drunk by the Roman soldiers. 
‘Vinum atque acetum milites nostros solere accipere: uno die vinum, 
alio die acetum’ (Ulpian, quoted by Wetstein). The potion was a 
stupefying draught given to criminals to deaden the sense of pain. 
‘Some of the wealthy ladies of Jerusalem charged themselves with this 
office of mercy’ (Lightfoot, ad loc,). Jesus refuses this alleviation of 
his sufferings. 


35, oravpdcavres. From the fact of the titulus or inscription 
being placed over the Saviour’s head, it is inferred that the cross on 
which He suffered was such as is usually shewn in pictures, the crur 
immissa (‘¥) or Latin cross as distinguished from the crux commissa (T) 
or the crux decussata (x ), the form of cross on which St Andrew is said 
to have suffered. The height was from 9 to 12 feet; at a short distance 
from the ground a projecting rest supported the sufferer’s feet, which, 
as well as the hands, were nailed to the cross. 

According to St Mark (xv, 25) the Crucifixion took place at the third 
hour—nine o’clock. St John (xix. 14) says it was about the sixth hour 
when Pilate delivered Jesus to be crucified. 

This discrepancy has received no entirely satisfactory solution. It 
has however been suggested that St John, writing at a later period and 
in a different part of the world, may have followed a different mode of 
reckoning time. How easily such difficulties may arise can be seen by 
the curious fact that noon, which means the ninth hour (nona hora) 
or three o’clock, is now used for twelve o’clock, The explanation 
would be difficult to those who did not know the historical facts. 

Svepeploayro x.t.A. St John describes the division more accurately ; 
they divided His iuaria, or outer garments, but cast lots for the seamless 
xirév, or tunic. The latter is said to have been a dress peculiar to 
Galilean peasants. 

The Greek of the quotation from Ps, xxii. 18 (see below) does not 
convey the same distinction. 

86. érij avroy, fearing lest a rescue should be attempted by the 
friends of Jesus,- 

37. viv alrlay «.7.A, It was the Roman custom to place on the 
cross over the criminal’s head, a titulus, or placard, stating the crime 
for which he suffered. St John records Pilate’s refusal to alter the 
inscription, and mentions that the title was written in Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin. 





a a a a 
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é reds trav IovSalwy. See note ch. ii. 2. 

The inscription is given with slight variations by the four Evangelists. 
6 Bacireds Tdv Tovéalwy (Mark xv. 26). 0 Bacwreds Trav *Iovdalwy otros 
(Luke xxiii. 38). “Incovs 6 Nafwpaios 0 Baciteds tév Tovdalwy (John 
xix. 19). This variation points to the independence of the different 
Gospels, and also indicates that a real though not a verbal accuracy 
should be looked for in the records of the Evangelists. 


88. 8vo Ayoral, ‘Two robbers’; in all probability partners in the 
crime of Barabbas. The mountain robbers, or banditti, were always 
ready to take part in such desperate risings against the Roman power. 
In the eyes of the Jews they would be patriots. 

Josephus tells of one leader of robbers who burnt the palaces in 
Jericho (B. J. 11. 6), and of another who for twenty years had wasted 
the country with fire and sword. ; 

Note the absence of atrov after defiGv and edwyvuwy. See notes, 
ch. xxv. 31 (1). 


39. See Ps. xxii. 7. This was not a Psalm of David, but was pro- 
bably ‘composed by one of the exiles during the Babylonish Captivity... 
who would cling to the thought that he suffered not only as an indi- 
vidual, but as one of the chosen of God. But it has more than an 
individual reference. It looks forward to Christ.’ ‘Dean Perowne on 
Ps, xxii. 


40. édKxaradtov «.r.r. This is the mockery of the Jewish populace, 
who have caught up the charges brought against Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin. The taunts of the soldiers are named by St Luke alone: 
‘If thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself’ (xxiii. 37). 

41. of dpxvepets k.t.X. Members of the Sanhedrin, the ‘rulers’ of 
Luke xxiii. 35. 

42. addovs tlowoev x... These words in the original would reca}l 
the ‘hosannas’ in the Temple which had enraged the chief priests; see 
note, ch. xxi. 9. They also connect themselves with the name of Jesus 
(owrnp). 

Bacwreds "IopaydA. Comp. 6 Bacireds rw "Iovd. supra v. 37, and 
see John i, 49, xii. 13. 

43. mérovley x.t.AX. See Ps. xxii. 8 [LXX. xxi. 9]: #Arwev én 
Kiptor, puodcOw avrav cwodrw aurdv dre Oédec avrév. The chief priests 
unconsciously apply to the true Messiah the very words of a Messianic 
psalm. 

el Oia abrév. A late construction frequent in LXX. Cp. the quo- 
tation chs. ix. 13 and xii. 7: EAcov 0€&w ral ob Ovolay (Hos. vi. 6). On 
the still more unclassical idiom, 0é\w» év rarewvodpooiry, Col. ii. 13, 
see Bp. Lightfoot ad loc. 

44. 7d 8’ airdu.r.rA. They would naturally catch at the thought 
that the deliverer failed to give deliverance. St Luke alone relates that 
‘one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him...the other 
answering rebuked him.’ It is by no means impossible that the 
penitent robber may have seen and heard Jesus in Galilee, 
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45. dad 8 terns x.t.A. From 12 to 8 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hours of the Paschal sacrifice. 


oxotos éyévero x.t.A. Not the darkness of an eclipse, for it was the 
time of the Paschal full moon, but a miraculous darkness symbolic of 
that solemn hour, and veiling the agonies of the Son of Man, when 
human soul and body alike were enduring the extremity of anguish 
and suffering for sin. 


46. “HAt aA, Aepd caBayxSavel; (Ps. xxii. 1). Sh’baktani is an 
Aramaic form and occurs in the Chaldee paraphrase for the Hebrew 
’azabtani. Such quotations of the Aramaic are very valuable and 
interesting as evidence of the language most familiar to Jesus, and 
also of the reverent accuracy of the Evangelists. 

The repetition, Océ mov, Océ pov, gives a deeply pathetic force; 
ep. ch. xxiii. 37. It is an expression of utter loneliness and desolation, 
the depth of which it is not for man to fathom. Yet, ‘it is going beyond 
Scripture to say that a sense of God’s wrath extorted that cry. For to 
the last breath He was the well-beloved of the Father, and the repeated 
‘My God! My God!’ is a witness even then to His confidence in His 
Father’s Love’ (Dean Perowne. Ps. xxii. 1). 

Just as we are permitted to know that a particular passage of 
Zechariah was passing through the Saviour’s mind as He crossed the 
valley of Kedron, so now we learn that Jesus, who in his human agony 
on the Cross had watched the various incidents that brought the words 
of that particular Psalm to his soul, found no words more fit to express 
the sense of awful desolation in that dark hour than the cry of the 
unknown psalmist—a captive perhaps by the waters of Babylon—in 
saa he was such deep sorrow that it was like the sorrow of the 

on of Man. 


Océ. Noticeable as perhaps the only instance of this—the regular 
form of the vocative of @eds. | 

ivarl; Elliptical for tva ri yévyrac; ‘in order that what may happen?’ 
So ‘to what end?’ precisely synonymous with els rf (Mark xv. 34). 


éyxaré&\urres; Cp. John xvi. 32: l5od epxerat dpa kal édnrvder Wa 
oxopt io Ofre exaoros els rd t5ta Kdue udvov adjre* Kal ovx elul yovos Sre 6 
ae per éuot ecrly. Now even the sense of the Father’s presence 
was lost. | 

This was probably the fourth word from the cross; the fifth ‘I thirst’ 
(John); the sixth ‘It is finished’ (John); the seventh ‘Father, into thy 
‘hands I commend my spirit’ (Luke). It is thought by some that after 
these words the darkness, which had lasted to the ninth hour, rolled 
away; others think that it lasted till the death of Jesus. 

The thought of the Saviour’s loneliness upon the cross has perhaps 
never been more feelingly expressed than in the smaller of Vandyke’s 
two pictures of ‘Christ on the Cross’ in the Museum at Antwerp—the 
single figure dimly seen with none beside Him, or near, and a back- 
ground of impenetrable darkness, 


_ 41. “HAtav «7.4. This was probably spoken in pure mockery, not 
in a real belief that Jesus expected the personal reappearance of Elijah. 


\ 
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Wetstein notes that there were tales current among the Jews of the 
intervention of Elijah to rescue persons from the imminent peril of 
death. 

48. daBdv «.t.4. The soldiers’ sour wine (posca), the 
reed, or hyssop s (John), and the sponge, were kept in readiness 
to quench the sufferers’ thirst. 

49. ades Bopev. Wo must understand this to mean either (1) leave 
him, do not assist him; or (2) leave it, do not give the draught to him; 
or (3) ddes coalesces with the verb following as in modern Greek, and 
=‘let us seo.’ For the construction cp. ch. vii. 4 and Luke vi. 42. 
In Mark the words ddere t3wuey are put in the mouth of him who 
offered the wine to the Saviour. There ég¢ere may mean, ‘let me alone.’ 

50. xpdtas dovy peydAy. Perhaps an inarticulate cry is meant, or 
perhaps the sixth word from the cross, reréAeorar. John xix. 30, 

adbixev «.t.A. As in classical Greek, Hdt. rv. 190, puAdocovres éwedy 
axly TH” Wuxynv: and Eur. Hec. 571, exel 5 apace xvevua. St Luke 
preserves the exact words, warep, eis xeipds gov maparideyuas Td wvevmd 
pov (xxiii. 46). 


61—56. EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE CrocriFixion. (1) THE VE oF 

THE TEMPLE RENT; (2) THE EARTHQUAKE ; (3) THE SAINTS ARISE ; 

4) tHe CENTURION AT THE Cross; (5) THE WATCHING OF THE 
OMEN. 


Of these, (2) and (8) are peculiar to St Matthew. 


Mark xv. 38—41; Luke xxiii. 45, 47—49, where the grief of the 
spectators is an additional fact. St John omits these incidents, but 
records the breaking of the malefactors’ legs and the piercing of Jesus’ 
side. 


51. rd xaratréracpa «.7.A. The veil meant is that which sepa- 
rated the holy of holies from the holy place. The rending of the veil 
signifies that henceforth there is free access for man to God the 
Father through Jesus Christ. Cp. ‘Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that 
is to say, his flesh’ (Heb. x. 19, 20). The incident would be observed 
and made known to the Church by the priests, of whom afterwards 
‘a great company were obedient unto the faith’ (Acts vi. 7). 


(oOy...elg Sto. Examples of this expression are given from 
Polybius, Lucian, and other late authors. St Luke has the more 
classical idiom, érx[cn 7d xarax. Tov vaot pécov. 

52. Tov Kexonpivov dylov. Koiudcda twice in this gospel, here 
figuratively of death; ch. xxviii. 13, of literal sleep. The figure is 
quite classical, as ws 6 pév ad0c reaowy Komjoaro xaAKeov Urvop, Il. r. 241. 
Cp. the beautiful lines of Moschus, Id, m1. 109—111: 

apes 5 ol peyddor cal xaprepol 4 gopot dvdpes 
Smmore wpara Odywpes avaxoo. ev xPovl Kolrg 
evdoues €U pada pakpdy arépuova viryperoy Umvor. 
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and Verg. dn. vit. 277, ‘et consanguineus leti sopor.’ With Christianity 
it became the usual word to express the sleep of death, see 1 Cor. xv. 
6, 18; hence xocnyrnpioy (cemetery), the resting-place of the dead, 


53. x tev ame: There were doubtless other tombs besides 
Joseph’s near Golgotha. 

tyeporwy, late in this sense. 

84. éxarévrapxos. The centurion in command of the guard of four 
soldiers who watched the execution. It is interesting to think that 
this officer would in all probability generally be quartered in the gar- 
rison town of Cmsarea, where the centurion Cornelius (Acts x. 1) was 
also stationed. 


As the Roman centurions were not chosen so much for impetuous 
courage as for judgment, firmness and presence of mind, there were 
doubtless many noble and thoughtful characters among them; cp. 
(especially the last phrase): BovAovra dé elvar rods rakidpyous (centurions) 
obx otrw Opacets xal piAoxivSvvous ws tryenouxods Kal craclwous Kai Babets 
Madrov Tats Wuxais x.7.X. Polyb. v1. 24. 9. 


dAPas Ocod vids Fv otros. In Luke xxiii. 47, Svrws 6 dvOpwios ovTos 
3lxasos 7v—a translation of St Matthew’s phrase for Gentile readers. 


Staxovovoat. The beginning of the ministry of women—the female 
diaconate—in the Christian Church. The loving tendance of these 
women is a relief to the dark picture of the ‘afflictions of Christ,’ a 
relief recognised and feelingly expressed by all the great medieval 
painters. . 

66. St Mark (xv. 40) specifies the group as ‘Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James the less (rather, the little). and ef Joses, 
and Salome.’ 


Mapta 1) MaySadnvx{. Mentioned here for the first time by St 
Matthew. She was probably named from Magdala (Mejdet) on the 
Lake of Gennesaret; see map. She had been a victim of demo- 
niacal possession, but was cured by Jesus (Luke viii. 2), and then 
joined the company of faithful women who followed Him with the 
Twelve. Mary Magdalene is named by St John as standing by the 
cross of Jesus, together with ‘his mother, and Is mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas’ (xix. 25). With these she watched the en- 
tombment of the Lord, and, after the Sabbath rest, early in the morning 
she was present at the sepulchre with sweet spices to anoint Him. 

The great Italian painters have identified Mary Magdalene either 
with the ‘woman that was a sinner’ who anointed Jesus in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee (Luke vii. 36—50), or with Mary the sister 
of Lazarus. But neither identification can be sustained on critical 
grounds, 

Mapta «.7.X. Perhaps the same Mary who was the wife of 
Cleophas: Clopas, or Alphsus (different forms of one name), men- 
tioned John xix, 25. If so, according to one interpretation of the 
passage in John, the sister of the Blessed Virgin. 


a pitynp«.t.A. Salome. See ch. xx. 20. 
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The record of the names of these women and the special note of 
their presence seems intended to be an express testimony to their 
high courage and devotion, which kept them on the scene of danger 
when the disciples had fled. The deed of them contrasts with the 
words of Peter and of all the Apostles (ch. xxvi. 35). 


57—66. THe ENTOMBMENT. 
Mark xv, 42—47; Luke xxiii. 50—56; John xix. 38—42. 


Vv. 62—66 are peculiar to St Matthew. St Mark notes the wonder 
. of Pilate that Jesus was already dead, and the evidence of the centu- 
rion to the fact. St John mentions the co-operation of Nicodemus— 
like Joseph, a member of the Sanhedrin, who ‘consented not to the 
deed of them;’ who brought ‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes about a 
hundred pound weight.’ : 


57. Arimathea is generally identified with Ramathaim-zophim, on 
Mount Ephraim, the birth-place of Samuel : Sam. i. 1), the site of 
which is undetermined. Many authorities place it much nearer to 
Jerusalem than the position indicated in the map. 


"Iwo. From the other two Synoptic Gospels we learn that he 
was ‘an honourable (Mark) counsellor (Mark and Luke),’ i.e. a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin. Like Nicodemus, he was a secret disciple of 
Jesus, and must undoubtedly have absented himself from the meet- 
ings of the Sanhedrin when Jesus was condemned. He ‘had not 
consented to the counsel and deed of them’ (Luke). 

An ancient but groundless legend has connected Joseph of Arimathra 
with Glastonbury, where, it is said, he built of osier-twigs the first 
Christian Church im England. It is with this legend that the ‘ Quest 
of the San Grail’ is connected. 


58. tKé&Xevorev drodoPjvar, after having ascertained from the centu- 
rion that Jesus was dead. Usually those who suffered crucifixion 
lingered for days upon the eross. By Roman law the corpse of a 
crucified person was not buried except by express permission of the 
Emperor. A concession was made im favour of the Jews, whose law 
did not suffer a man to hang all night upon a tree. Deut. xxi. 23. 
(See Jahn, Bib. Ant. 296.) ‘The readiness of Pilate to grant Joseph’s 
request is quite in accordance with his anxiety to release Jesus and 
his displeasure against the Jews. If Joseph had not made this 
request, the body of Jesus would have been placed in one of the com- 
mon burying-places appointed by the Council’ (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
ad loc.). 


59. évrudlfoceav, an Aristophanic word, meaning, ‘to wrap or 
envelope closely,’ so to swathe the dead body with bandages. Cp. 
Acts v. 6, where ovoré\\ecv is used in a similar sense, and John xi. 44, 
Sedeudvos rods wodas cal ras xelpas Keplats, kal y Byrs avrov covsapip 
weptedédeTo. 
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ciwSdv xaSapg, ‘fine linen.’ ocvdw», as Professor Rawlinson shews 
(Hat. 1. 86, note 6), was in itself a general term, meaning any stuff 
of a very fine texture; Josephus even speaks of a cwdwv of goats’ hair 
(Ant. m1. 5. 4). Here, however, owddv is certainly the Puaclvy 
owddy, in strips (reXanwor) of which the mummy was wrapped (Hdt. 
11. 86); and that the mummy cloths are of linen has been proved by 
microscopic examination. The derivation of owdav is uncertain, 
possibly from “Ivéos, or Egyptian shevit or Hebr. sddin. 


60. %Onkev aird «.7.A. xa, ‘new,’ in the sense of not having 
been used. §t John mentions that the tomb was ‘in a garden in the 
place where he was crucified’ (xix. 41). It was probably hewn out of 
the face of the rock near the ground (John xx. 11), and the body of 
Jesus would lie horizontally in it. 


mpooKuXl(cas k.t.X., assisted by Nicodemus. This stone was techni- 
cally called golal. 

This was the first instance and a signal one of the power of the 
Cross of Christ to inspire enthusiasm and courage at the darkest 
hour. Up to this time Joseph had been a secret disciple, now he 
braves everything for the dead Christ. 


61. 1 G@\An Mapla. The mother of James the less (or little, 6 zu- 
xpés) and Joses (Mark xv. 47). 

Tov tapov. St Matthew is the only writer in the N.T. who uses 
the word rdgos (Rom. ili. 13 is a quotation): rddos is strictly, the 
place where the dead is ‘laid or put away with care.’ See Curtius, Etym. 
502, The Jews preferred to call the tomb ‘a memorial’ (u»npEe!Zov). 

62. ry St éwadprov «.t.A. It was after sunset on Nisan 14. The 
preparation (rapacxevy) was over, the Sabbath and the Paschal feast 
had commenced. This explanation of the somewhat unusual phrase 
accords with the view already taken of the Last Supper and the Pass- 
over. 

While Christ’s enemies were busy this Sabbath day, his friends 
rested according to the commandment (Luke xxiii. 56). 

63. evo Onpev. ‘We remembered,’ it occurred to us, aorist of an 
action just past. 

tAdvos...wAd&vy, ‘deceiver’...‘deceit.? The relation between the two 
words is lost in A.V. 

Mera rpets «7.4. For this present cp. ch. xxiv. 41, xxvi. 2. 

It appears from this that the priests and Pharisees understood the 
true import of Christ’s words, ‘ Destroy this temple, and after three 
days I will raise it up,’ which they wilfully misinterpreted to the 
people. . 

64. To mg, As frequently in N.T. in a special sense, the people 
of Israel, the Jews. 

*"Hyép0n. ‘He rose.’ 


65. €txere xoverwdlav. The meaning is either (1) that Pilate re- 
fuses the request; ‘Ye have a watch of your own’—(a) the Levitical 
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temple guard, or more probably (b) a small body of soldiers whom 
Pilate may have already placed at their disposal—or (2) he grants 
it curtly and angrily, ‘Take a watch; begone.’, 


The latter view is generally adopted now; but it involves a mean- 
ing of éxew (‘to take’) of which no clear example appears either in 
classical or Hellenistic Greek. See, however, Alford on 1 Tim. ii. 13, 
who argues for such a meaning in that passage: vror’rwow exe 
tycawdvrwy \dywv, ‘have (take) an ensample of (the) healthy words,’ &. 
It should also be mentioned that in modern Greek éyev and AauBdvew 
are so nearly connected in meaning that the defective parts of éyew 
(aor. and 2nd future) are supplied from AauBdvw. Still the argument 
in favour of retaining the ordinary meaning of &yew in this passage 
is strong, and the objection that we have no record of a body of 
Roman soldiers being placed occasionally under the orders of the 
Sanhedrin need not have great weight. In this case Pilate may well 
have held it to be a measure on the side of order. 

It seems quite clear from ch. xxviii. 14 that the guard was of 
Roman soldiers. 


In any view the asyndeton tere trdyere dopadlcacbe indicates im- 
patience on the part of Pilate. 


Kovo-radSiay appears to have meant a guard of 60 men. See quota- 
tion from Theophylact, note on v. 27 of this chapter. 


dodadlcacbe...jodadtl(cavro. The middle voice has its proper form, 
‘secure for yourselves.’ A providential point, for if the Roman 
soldiers had secured the sepulchre the Jews might still have affirmed 
that deceit had been practised. 


dopad(few is a Polybian word which does not seem to have been used 
earlier. Cp. Acts xvi. 24, rods rbdas AopaNcaro airuv els rd EvdOv. 
The verb does not occur elsewhere in N.T. 


66. odpayloavres. ‘The sealing was by means of a cord or string 
passing across the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre and fastened 
at either end to the rock by sealing clay’ (Alford). Cp. Dan. vi. 17: 
kat éoppayloaro 6 Bacideds ev rg Saxrudlp abrod kai év r@ SaxruAlwy Tov 
peytordvwr avrod (sc. roy AlOov by éréOnxay emt To oTdua TOD AaKKoU). 


odpay(fZay is used in various figurative senses, all more or less 
nearly connected with this literal signification. See John iii, 33 and 
2 Cor. i. 2, ‘certify.’ Eph. i. 13, iv. 80, ‘assure.’ Rom. xv. 28, ‘se- 
cure,’ ‘authenticate.’ Rev. x. 4, xxii. 10, ‘conceal.’ In Ecclesiastical 
Greek it is used of making the sign of the Cross in baptism and other 
rites. | 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


2. dwd ris ¢ after \l@oy omitted NBD, some versions and 
Origen. The words are found in the later authorities, ACE and other 
uncials, some versions and Fathers, ; 
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9. In textus receptus the verse begins: ws 52 éwopevorro dmrayyet\ac 
rots pa@nrats avrod. The clause is omitted in NBD, many versions 
and Fathers; appears in AC and some versions. The leading editors 
reject the words. 


20. The evidence against the final auhp is very strong: NABD, 
many versions and Fathers. 


Cu. XXVIII. 1—8. Tue Resurrection. 
Mark xvi. 1—8; Luke xxiv. 1—-12; John xx. 1—18. 


The discrepancies are slight, and may be accounted for by the agita- 
tion of the witnesses of this momentous scene. To the women named 
in this Gospel St Mark adds Salome; St Luke, Joanna and other 
women; St John names Mary Magdalene only. St Luke and St John 
mention the visit of Peter to the sepulehre, St John adding ‘that 
other disciple.’ This Evangelist also records the appearance of 
Jesus to Mary Magdalene in the garden. 

The order of events was probably this: First, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary, having come early to the tomb, were addressed by 
the Angel and saw the empty sepulchre; they hasten to inform Peter 
and the other disciples; Peter and John visit the tomb and depart; 
Mary Magdalene, left alone, beholds her Lord, whom at first she does 
not recognise; soon afterwards the Lord appears a second time to 
Mary Magdalene, now in the company of other women. 


1. &We denotes a longer interval after sunset than éorépa. 
_ odBBara. Plural in both senses, ‘sabbath’ and ‘ week.’ 


Ty émupocKotey. Cp. Luke xxiii. 54, od8Barov érépwoxer, the only 
other passage where the word occurs, the cognate form émidavtccev is 
classical, and occurs four times in the LXX. version of Job: 7 ov7x 
épGpev HrALov rov émihavoxovra, Job xxxi. 26. In Luke loc. cit. the word 
émipwoxew is used not of the natural daybreak, but of the commence- 
ment of the sabbath after sunset on the rapacxevy. Here, as we see 
from the parallel passages (Luke xxiv. 1, 8p@pov Baléws; Mark xvi. 2, 
May mpwt ug Trav caBBdrwr; John xx.1, mpwi, oxorias Ere odons), it 
means the é¢arly dawn. 


Oewpjoa. rév tddov. Both St Mark and St Luke mention that 
they brought spices and ointments. 


2. ceopos éyévero péyas. Peculiar to St Matthew. 


dyye\os Kkuplov. dvdpes S00 éréorncay aurais écOqrt dorparrovcy 
(Luke xxiv. 4). dv0 ayyédous ev AeuKols kafefoudvous (John xx. 12). 


$8. ddSéa. Here onlyin N.T., not ‘countenance,’ but ‘ appearance,’ 
‘species sub oculos cadens,’ not the thing itself but the thing as be. 
holden, ‘ lééa ro rpoodmov, ‘the look of the countenance.’ (Trench, 
N.T. Syn. 2nd series, p. 93.) 
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4. dwd d<Pov...ds vexpol. Cp. of 5¢ cippaxoe Tebvacr rep det rovs 
rowurous amogré\ous, Dem. Phil. 1. 45. - 

5. pa} td praies tyets. The pronoun is emphatic; a contrast with 
the alarm of the soldiers is implied. 

vdv toravpwpévov. ‘Who hath been crucified,’ not ‘which was 
crucified,’ ‘AY. 

6. wyép0y. As in ch. xxvii. 64, He rose. So also in next verse. 

xaQes. Non-Attic for classical xa@dé. See Lob. Phryn. p. 426. 


‘ere x.7.A. In order that they might be convinced of the fact. 

It is hardly possible for us even to conceive the overwhelming joy 
that the conviction of this truth must have brought to these holy 
women, whose recollection of the divine words and looks and love- 
inspiring sweetness of character would be quickened by the painful 
watching and the passionate sorrow for their seeming loss, 


7. elwarex.t.X. ‘And Peter’ (Mark). Peter, more than the rest, 
would be longing for the Lord’s return to win forgiveness. 


9,10. THe APPEARANCE oF JESUS TO Magy MAGDALENE AND THE 
OTHER Mary. 


Recorded by St Matthew only. 


Jesus had already appeared to Mary Magdalene alone, We must 
suppose that she was now joined by the other Mary, and perhaps by 
Salome, Joanna, and others; and while these were going to announce 
the great news to the rest of the disciples [Peter and John already 
knew] the Lord Jesus met them. 


The following is a list of the different recorded appearances of Jesus 
during the forty days:—(1) To Mary Magdalene alone (John xx. 14 
foll.; Mark xvi.9). (2) To Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, and per- 
haps other women (Matthew xxviii. 9, 10). (3) To Peter (Luke xxiv. 34; 
1 Cor. xv. 5). (4) To Cleophas and another on the way to Emmaus 
(Luke xxiv. 13—35), (5) To the apostles, in the absence of Thomas, 
at Jerusalem (Mark xvi, 14; Luke xxiv, 36; John xx. 19), (6) To the 
eleven apostles at Jerusalem (John xx. 26). (7) To seven disciples at 
the Sea of Tiberias (John xxi, 1—24), (8) To the eleven on the 
highland of Galilee (Matthew xxviii. 16). (9) To five hundred 
brethren at once—possibly the same appearance as 8 (1 Cor. xv. 6). 
(10) To James, the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. xv. 7). (11) To the eleven 
in the neighbourhood of the Holy City (Mark xvi, 19, 20; Luke xxiv. 
50; Acts i, 3—12; 1 Cor, xv, 7). 

9. wvmivrycev. See note, ch. viii, 28, 

Xatpere. Tho Greek salutation, both on meeting and on parting. 

ixpdtrycav avrov rots méSas x.7.A. The immemorial usage in the 
East in obeisance to a sovereign prince, 

In the interesting clay cylinder of Cyrus he says of the subject 
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kings: ‘they brought me their full tribute and kissed my feet.’ 
(Canon Rawlinson, Cont. Rev. Jan. 1880). 


10. dwayyeAarex.t.A. i.e. tell my brethren (of my Resurrection), 
in order that they may go. 


dSerdois pov. The disciples; ‘He named them brethren, as being 
Himself a man and their kinsman according to man’s nature’ 
(Euthymius quoted by Ellicott, Life of our Lord); comp. Heb. ii. 11, 
& re yap ayidfuw Kal ol ayagéuevor €& évds mdvres’ 5¢ Fv alrlav obx 
éraurxuvera: adedpods avrods xadety. The name of ‘brethren’ is not 
directly applied by Christ to his disciples, until after the Resurrection 
(cp. John xx. 17). He had clearly manifested the power of the God- 
head, and there was special need of reminding his disciples that He 
was still man, and that they were brethren. 


11—15. Tue Roman Guarps ARE BRIBED. This important testi- 
mony is given by St Matthew only. 


11, tivis Ths KkovoroSias. An expression that implies more than 
the traditional number of four guards. The full complement of a 
koverwola appears to have been 60 men. See note, ch. xxvii. 65. 


12. dpyipua tkavd. Many pieces of silver, a largesse. 
13. pov xowopevev, The penalty for which would be death. 


14. él row yyendvos, ‘Before the governor.’ With this use of émt 
comp. érl papripwr, 1 Tim. v. 19; éml rdv ddlkwv...éri Trav ayluv, 
1 Cor. vi. 1, ‘at the bar of,’ and the common phrases ém dixacrdv, 
dcxacrnptwy. These expressions are closely connected with the 
physical notion of éri, ‘upon.? A matter may be said to rest upon 
witnesses or judges, i.e. depend upon their evidence or decision. 
This use explains the expression in the text, which means either, 
(1) ‘If the matter should be heard in the Procurator’s Court’—come 
before him officially. (2) Or perhaps in a more general sense; 
‘If rumours of it should come before him ’—if he should hear of it. 


aelropey. ‘Will persuade’ (by bribes). Cp. Eur. Medea 964, py 
proc ov, welOew Sdpa Kxal Oeods Adyos* | xpvads 5é xpelocwy puplwy Adyww 
Bporots. Hat. vir. 134, tetvdy viva xal od OnBator xpnuact weloas. 

dpepluvous. At Rome, in Cicero’s time, judicial bribery was so 
organized that contracts were taken to secure acquittal by this means. 
And the whole process of bribery had a special vocabulary, in which 
this very word dyépivos appears to have had a place, Curio meeting 
Verres and assuring him that he has won his acquittal by bribery: 
‘hunce jubet sine cura esse: renuntio inquit tibi te hodiernis comitiis 
esse absolutum.’ dyuépeuvos here and 1 Cor. vii. 32 only in N.T. 


15. 8 lr Oy THs Onepov. Hence St Matthew found it espe- 
cially Bas file lau the Gructacts: An aorist qualified by an adverb 
of present time has the foree of a perfect definite. The note of time 
therefore, like the use of yéyover (ch. i. 22, xxii. 4), implies that the 
events described were still of comparatively recent memory. 
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16,17. JESUS APPEARS TO THE ELEVEN IN GALILEE. 
Peculiar to St Matthew. 


16. +d dpos. The mountain. Perhaps the highland behind Tell 
Hum or Capernaum (see map), the scene of their earliest intercourse 
with Christ, and the very spot where the New Law was first proclaimed. 
There the brethren, possibly five hundred in number [see vv. 9, 10 (8 
(9)], besides the Eleven, awaited the coming of the Great Shepher 
(v. 7). As the sacred form appeared on the familiar mountain side 
they threw themselves on the ground, doing homage to their Lord and 
God. But some doubted still. Then He drew more near and spake. 
And as the words sounded in their ears, we may believe they ‘knew 
his voice’ and dismissed their doubts. 


17. «mpooextvnoav. See note, ch. xx. 20. It is characteristic of 
St Matthew’s Gospel that this word, which indicates the homage and 
prostration before a king, should occur twelve times, whereas it is 
found twice only in each of the other Synoptics. 


of 8. Probably not some of the Apostles, but some of the five 
hundred who had not previously seen the Lord. : 

For of 3¢ when ol yév is omitted in the first clause see note, ch. xxvi. 
67. Jl. x1. 536, ad’ lrredwy dmdéwy padduryyes EBaddov, | al 8 ar’ 
éricowrpwy (Winer, p. 181, and Riddell on Plato, Apol. Soc., p. 18, 
note 3, and Dig. 241). 


&loracay. The same word is used of St Peter’s doubt, ch. xiv. 31, 
and in these passages only in N.T.; there too the doubt is followed by 
adoration, v. 33. 


1is—20. Tue Last Cuarcs to THE APOSTLES. 


45 mporedOdy Wdrnoev. Came up to them, near to them, and 
spake. 


*E8é6@n, ‘was given,’—the aorist of an eternal fact, so undefined and 
independent of time-notion, cp. ch. iii. 17 and xi. 27, and Phil. 
ii.8—10. These words, in which the infallible King Himself announces 
His eternal possession of the Kingdom, St Matthew, who is essentially 
the historian of the Kingdom, alone records. 


19. pa@nretoare. Make disciples of. Cp. Acts xiv. 21, uadnrebcavres 
ixavous, and see ch. xiii. 52, xxvii. 57, where the same word is used. 
ddackovres, v. 20,= ‘instructing.’ ‘Make disciples of all the Gentiles 
wdvra ta €vn) by baptism and by instruction in all my commands to 
you’ (wavra boa évereiidunr). 


els td Svopa. ‘Into the name.” Jewish proselytes were baptized into 
the name of the Father; Jesus adds the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. In the instances of baptism recorded in the Acts, ii. 38, 
viii. 16, x. 48, xix. 5, the name of Jesus Christ (or the Lord Jesus) 
alone occurs in the baptismal formula, but the promise of the Holy 
Ghost is given (ii. 38), or the gift of the Holy Ghost follows the rite 
(viii. 17, xix. 6), or precedes it (x. 44, 47). 
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20. pe0” Spov elpi. The Lord Jesus had already taught His disciples 
during the forty days how He could be present with them and yet be 
unseen by them. They could then the more easily believe this pro- 
mise. 


wacas tds tpépas. ‘All the days,’ not at intervals during the days 
(60? qyepav recocepdxovra érravoyuevos, Acts i. 3), but continuously on 
each and all the days between now and the completion of the Aon. 


tws rysK.t.A. See note ch. xiii. 39. The last words of St Matthew’s 
Gospel fall solemnly on the ear, the sense of the continual presence of 
Christ is not broken even by an account of the Ascension. No true 
subject can doubt that the King is enthroned in Heaven, 


{ 
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I. ENGLISH. ! 


Abomination of desolation, 268 
Accentuation, 138, 267 
Aceldama, 302 

Zion, end of the, 192 

Agony in the Garden, 292 
Ahimelech, 177 

Almegiving, 126. 

Analysis of Gospel, xxii. 


. Andrew, call of, 109; name, 161 


Anise, 261 
Annas, 296 
Aorist, use of in N. T., 175; see 
also 119, 130, 134, 143, 150, 227, 
257, 319 
-—— imperative, 99 
— late form of, 114, 118 
Apostles, meaning of word, 160; 
mission of, 160; list of, 160 
Appearances of our Lord after the 
Resurrection, 3817 
Arimathezxa, 313 
Arrest of Jesus, 294 
Article, the definite, 105, 150, 151, 
230, 306 
Asaph the Seer, 191 
Ass, 240 
Augment, 142 


Banks, 133, 278 

Banquet, kingdom of heaven com- 
pared to a, 147 

Baptism, of John, 97; meaning of, 
97; our Lord’s, 102; form of ea- 
joined by Christ, 319 


ST MATTHEW 


Bar, meaning of, 210 

Barabbasa, 303 

Bartholomew, meaning of name, 
ek identified with Nathanael, 

61 

Baskets, different words for, 200, 
207 

Beelzebub, meaning of, 166 

Bethany, 240, 242, 244 

Bethlehem, 86, 88, 92 

Bethphagé, 240 

Bethsaida, 173; question of two 
places called, 199 

Betrayal of Jesus, 287. See Arrest 
of Jesus 

Binding and loosing, meaning of, 
212, 223 

Birds, 134, 135, 164, 167 

Blasphemy, 297 

Blindness, cause of prevalence in 
the East, 157; cure of, 157, 239 

Brethren of the Lord, theories con- 
cerning, 184, 194 

Bushel, 118 


Cesarea Philippi, 209, 210 

Caiaphas, 284, 296 

Calvary, 307 

Camel’s hair, 97 

Canaanite woman, the, 205 

Cananite, Simon the, 161; mean- 
ing of word, 161 

Candle. See Lamp 

Capernaum, 108, 173 
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Centurion in Herod’s army, 146; 
Roman, 312 

Charoseth, 289 

Chief Priests, 244, 284 

Chorazin, 173 

Christ, meaning of, 82 

Church of the future, 164; Chris- 
tian, 211; meaning of word, 211; 
Jewish, 223 

Cleansing of the Temple, 243 

Clothes, 124, 241, 269; rending of, 
297 

Commandments, the, in regard to 
the New Law, 119; enumerated, 
230; the greatest, 255 

Comparative degree, 220 

Corban, 121, 203 

Corn, plucking ears of, 177 

Cowardice, 150 

Cross, 168; different kinds of, 308 

Crown of thorns, 306 

Cummin, 261 

Cup, meaning of, 237 


Dative case, 197 

David and the shewbread, 177 

David, son of, 205, 239, 256 

Decapolis, ili 

Demoniaes, 150, 157 

Denarius, 225, 234, 253 

Destruction, miracles of, 151, 244 

Devil, meaning of name, 105 

Devils, Greek word for, 111, 151 

Disciples of John, 154 

Discourses peculiar to Matthew, 
Xxi. 

Divorce, 83, 122, 226, 227 

Dogs, 206 

Drachme, 219 

Drowning, 221 


Egypt, 91 

Elijah, 216, 217 

Epilepsy, 218 

Eternal, 281 

Eucharist, 290 

Evenings, between the, 199 
Evil eye, 133, 236 


Fasting, 105, 132, 154 
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Fig-tree, cursing of, 244; early kind 
of, 245; parable of, 272 

Final infinitive, 104, 167 

Final sentences, 84 

Five thousand fed, 199 

Flowers, 135 

Forgiveness, 224 ; 

Four thousand fed, 207 

Fragments, proper meaning of, 200 

Friend, meaning of, as an address, 
236, 294 

Future tense, 126, 224 


Gadara, 150 

Galileans, dialect of, 298 

Galilee, ministry in, 107; meaning 
and history of, 107 

Garment, hem or fringe of the, 202, 
258 

Gehenna, 120, 211, 260 

Genitive case, 120, 177 

— of infinitive, 91 

Gennesaret, Lake of, 108, 185; land 
of, 201 

Gerasa, 150 

Gergesa, 150 

Gesture and looks of Jesus, 231, 
243 

Gethsemane, 292 

Goats, 279 

Golgotha, 307 

Gospel, meaning of word, 80 

ie names among the apostles, 
161 

Guards at the Cross, 312; at the 
Sepulchre, 318 


Habba as a Messianic title, 83, 242 

Hebraisms, 168, 169, 174, 177, 230, 
247, 249 

Hebrew original of St Matthew's 
Gospel, xviii. 

Hell, two Greek words for, 211, and 
see Gehenna 

Herod the Great, 86, 239; Antipas, 
ae 226; Archelaus, 239; Philip, 
19 

Herodian family, xxxii. 

Herodians, 252 

Herodias, 196, 226 
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High-priesthood, no longer heredi- 
tary, 284 

Hinnom, valley of, 120 

History, external during ‘Christ's 
ministry on earth, xxvii. 

Holy Ghost “promised to the Apo- 
stles, 165; sin against the, 181 

Hosanna, meaning of word, 241 

Hosea quoted, 93, 154, 178 


Immortality, proof of, 254 

Imperative (Hebrew), 230; aor. and 
pres., 230 

Imperfect tense, 102, 143, 145, 156, 
197, 200 

Infinitive, final, 104, 118 

Innocents, massacre of, 93 : 

Inscription, or title on the Cross, 
308 

Irensus’ testimony concerning St 
Matthew, xviii. 

Isaiah quoted, 84, 85, 95, 108, 179, 
187, 204, 241, 243 

Iscariot, meaning of, 162 

Ish, 299 

Itacism, 151 


Jairus, daughter of, 156 

James, different persons called, 161 

Jeremiah quoted, 92 

Jericho, 239 

Jerusalem, fall of as a type of the 
end of the world, 215, 265; 
population during passover, 242; 
Jesus weeps over, 263; Aramaic 
form for used once by St Matthew, 
263; horrors of siege, 269 

Jesus, meaning of name, 84; date 
of birth, 86; Baptism, 101; 
Temptation, 104; Crucifixion, 
308; Resurrection, 316 

John the son of Zebedee, call, 109; 
one of the three present at the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, 156; 
at Transfiguration, 216 ; at Agony 
in the garden, 292 

John the Baptist, preaching, 95; 
imprisonment, 170; death, 198 

Jonah, the sign of the prophet, 183, 
209 
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Jordan, fords of the, 102 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin Mary, 
both genealogies shew ‘ke scent of, 
80, 82; son of Heli, and probably 
first cousin to Mary, 82 

Joseph of Arimathea, 313 

Jot, 119 

Judas Iscariot, probably a non- 
Galilean, 162; betrays Jesus, 
294; remorse of, 301; end of, 
214, 302 

J so or Jude, three persons named, 
1 

Jude the apostle, also called Leb- 
beus and Thaddeus, 161 

Judgment on others, 138 

Judgment, day of, 279 


Kedron, valley of, pinnacle over- 
looking, 105; Jesus crosses in tri- 
umph, 242; ‘and on His way to 
Gethsemane, 292 

Keys, significance of, 212, 259 

Kingdom of God, or of heaven, 
meaning of, 96; relation of, to 
sermon on the Mount, 112; com- 
pared to a banquet, 147; keys of, 
212; rank in, 238 


Lamp, 118 

Last Supper, 288 

Leaven, 190, 209 

Lebbeus, 161 

Leper and leprosy, 145, 163 

Levi. See Matthew 

sr asia senses of word, 168, 
21 

Lilies, 135 

Little ones, meaning of, 169, 221 

Locusts, 97 

Lord’s prayer, 128—132 

Love or agapé, 267 

Lunatic, 111; cure of, 218 


Macherus, scene of John the Bap- 
tist’s imprisonment, 107; and 
death, 197 

Magdala, or Mejdel, 207 

Magdalene, See Mary 

Magi, 87 
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Malachi quoted, 171, 217 

re ear cut off by St Peter, 
294 


Mammon, 184 

Marriage, 226; customs of, 82, 154, 
226, 252, 275 

Marriage-feast, parable of, 251 

Mary Magdalene, account of, 312; 
at the Cross, 312; at the resur- 
rection, 316 

Mary the Virgin, genealogy of, 82; 
her betrothal, 83; subject of pro- 
phecy, 85 

Mary, sister of Lazarus, anoints 
Christ, 285 

er mother of James and Joses, 

2 


Matthew, oie of, xi.; call, 153; 
change of name, xi.; service un- 
der Herod Antipas, xii. ; preaches 
to the Jews in Palestine, xiv. ; 
and in other countries, xiv.; cha- 
racter, xiv.; death, xiv. 

Matthew, Gospel according to; ori- 
gin, authorship, and date, xv.; 
special reference to Jews, xvi.; 
style, xvi. ; Hebrew original, xviii. ; 
analysis of, Xxii. 

Messiah, meaning and origin of 
title, 82; false, 266 

Metayer system, 248 

Micah, quoted, 89 

Middle voice, 135 

Mills in Palestine, 273 

Millstone, 221 

Miracles peculiar to Matthew, xxi. 

———_—— names for, 245 

Money, different kinds and value of, 
121, 168, 225, 234, 253, 286, 287 

Money-changers, 243 

Moses, 216 

Mount of Transfiguration, 216 

Mustard seed, 190 


Nathanael identified with Bartho- 
lomew, 161 

Nativity, date of, 85 

Nazarene, meaning of expression, 


94, 
Nazareth, 85, 98, 94, 108 
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New Testament, 291 

Nicodemus, a secret disciple of 
Jesus, 313; assists at the burial, 
813 


Oaths, 123 
Optative mood, 179 
Oven, description of, 136 


Painters and pictures, illustrations 
from, 102, 198, 218, 310, 312 


Paneas, 210 
Pantenus, ) testimony as to St 
Papias, Matthew, xviii. 
Parables, peculiar to Matthew, xxi. ; 
meaning of word, 186; reason for 
‘5 teaching by, 186, 187, 191 
aralysis, 
Pande 146, 152 
Parousia, 
Participles, 83, 208 
Passion foretold, 212, 218, 236 
Passover, account of; meaning of 
word, 288; account of ritual, 289 
Pearls, 139 
Persea, 226 
Perfect tense, 116, 152, 193, 242 
Periblem, 136 
Persecution, 116, 165 
Peter, confession, 210; one of the 
Three at raising of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter, 156; at Transfiguration, 216; 
at Garden of Gethsemane, 292; 
denial of Christ by, 298 
Pharisees, 98, 153; coalition with 
Sadducees, 208 
Phylacteries, 257 
Pilate, procurator of Judma ; his- 
tory; character; name; tradi- 
tions concerning, 300; trial of 
Jesus. before, 303; attempts to 
save Jesus, 305; gives the body 
of Jesus to Joseph, 313 
Pilate’s wife, 304 
Plant life, 190, 272 
Plural, 135, 143, 198 
Poetical element in N. T., xxxv. 
Pretorium, 806 
Prayer, 127; the Lord’s, 128 
Present tense, 89, 134, 152, 278, 314 
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Prisons, 280 

Procurator, 300 

Prophecies, how fulfilled, 84 
Psalms quoted, 106, 115, 310 
Publicans, 125, 153, 223, 247 
Punctuation, 169 

Purple robe. See Scarlet robe 


Rabbi, 258 

Rabbinical sayings, 122, 208, 212, 
218, 258, 261 

Raca, 120 

Ransom, meaning and derivation, 
239 

Release of prisoners at Passover, 
303 


Restoration of all things, 217, 232 

Resurrection, proof of, 254; our 
Lord’s, 316; foretold, 213, 218, 
236 

Riches, 231 

Robbers or bandits, 248, 309 

Rome, Archelaus and Antipas re- 
sided at, 196 ; 

Rooms, uppermost, 258 

Rulers of synagogue, 110, 229 


Sabbath, observance of the, 177; 
flight on the, 269 

Sabbath day’s journey, 269 

Sadducees, account of, 98; tempt 
Jesus, 254 

Salome, mother of Zebedee’ s chil- 
dren, 237, 313 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, 196 

Salt, 117 

Samaritans, 162 

Sanhedrin or Sanhedrim, 89, 284; 
first meeting at our Lord’s trial, 
296; second meeting, 300 

Satan, meaning of name, 105 

Scarlet robe, 306 

Scourging, 305 

Scribes, 143; of the Kingdom of 
heaven, 193 

Seine or drag net, 193 

Sermon on the Mount, 112—143 

Shekel, 219, 301 

Shewbread, 177 

Simon of Cyrene, 307 
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Simon Peter. See Peter 

Simon the leper, 285 

Sins, forgiveness of, 152 

Sitting, the position of a teacher, 
113, 257; on the right hand, 256 

Slaves and slavery, 100, 133, "147, 
238, 287 

Sleep of Jesus, 150 

Son of man, 149 

Sower, parable of, 186 

Speira, 306 

Spikenard, 285 

Star, in the east, 87; appearance of 
the Messiah connected with, 88 

Subjunctive mood, sequence of on 
historical tenses, 178, 201; re- 
lation of with future, 188, 224 

Supper, the last, 287; order and 
incidents of, 288 

Swine, destruction of, 151 

Synagogue, account of, 110; al- 
lusion to, 166 

Syropheenician. See Canaanite 


Tabor, 216 
Talents, value of, 224; parable of, 
277 


Tallith, fringe of, 202, 258 

Tares, meaning of parable of, 189 

Tax-gatherers. See Publicans 

Temple, cleansing of the, 243; de- 
struction of, foretold, 264; veil 
of, rent in twain, 311 

Temptation, different accounts of, 
103; how to be viewed, 104 

Tetrarch, meaning of, 196 

Thaddeus, 161 

Thief. See Robber 

Thirty pieces of silver. See Shekel 

Tiberias, 199 

Time, divisions of, 199, 200, 235; 
reckoning of, 216 

Title on the Cross, 308 

Tombs at Gergesa, 150 

Trade, 277 

Traditional sayings of Christ, 136, 
164 


Traditions, 203 
Transfiguration, 216 
Transitional particles, 90 
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Treasury. See Corban 

Trial of Jesus Christ, order of the, 
296 

Tribute money or Temple tax, 219; 
Roman, 25 

Triclinia, 258 

Trumpet, 127 

Tunic, 124 


Vespasian, 90 

Vinegar, 308 

Vineyard, parable of labourers in 
the, 233 

Virgin, the, See Mary 

Virgins, parable of the ten, 275 

Voice from heaven, 102 
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Watch at the Sepulchre, 315 
Watches, division of night into, 
2 


00 
Wilderness of Judmwa, 95, 104 
Wine, 155 
Words from the Cross, 307, 310 


Yoke, meaning of, 176 


Zealot, Zealots, 98; Simon, the, 
161; excesses of at siege of Je- 
rusalem, 268 

Zebedee, sons of, 237 

Zechariah, the prophet, 241, 291, 
802; the priest, 263 
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adyaray, 125 

dydwn, 103, 267 
ayarnrés, 103 
a-yyapevew, 124, 307 
dyvagos, 155 
adedpds, 258, 318 
adnpovety, 292 

gos, 211 

algos, 801 

alrety, 140 

aldv, 192 

alwvios, 281 

axav0a, 141 
dxépacos, 164 
axpeBodv, 90 
a\dBagrpov, 285 
G\as, 117 

adecs, 109 

Gwy, 101 

apépiuvos, 318 

dunv, 119 
audlBrAnorpov, 109 
dy omitted, 290 
dvatpety, 93 
avacraots, 254 
avyaroAy, 88 
avaxwpeiv, 92 
avrad\\aypa, 214 
ayri, 220, 239 
dyudpos, 184 
amayew, 297 

drat Neyopeva, 129, 167, 179, 238 
aréxewv, 127 
dio, 98, 138, 141, 201 
amodexatoty, 261 
axoxardoracts, 217 


amoxplvecOa, 102, 174, 303 


amécronos, 160 


dpros, 129, 136, 177, 199 


apxvepets, 244, 284 
acpadlvev, 315 
avdyn, 298 

avAnral, 156 

aurés, 100, 110, 115 
adavifew, 132 
ages, 1388, 311 
ageots, 130, 291 
a&xupov, 101 


Bamritew, 97 
Bacavltev, 146, 200 
Bacavorns, 225 
Bicavos, 110 
Bacthicoa, 183 
Barrodoyetv, 128 
BdéAvypa, 268 
BeBndobv, 178 
BeedfeBovrA, 166 
Bijua, 304 
BragecOar, 172 
Br\aopnucty, 153 
Bracdnpla, 153 
BrAérev, 138 
Bpéxew, 125 
Bpdors, 183 


yéevva, 120, 260 
yevéora, 198 
yoyyisev, 235 
yoryuvopuds, 235 


Basu’ viow: 157 
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Caluwy, 15] 

Gei, 267 
Seyparlea, 83 
Geidds, 150 
dépew, 248 

Geo pevery, 257 
dcire, 109 
Onrdorov, 225, 234 
Bud, 89, 203 
ScdBodos, 105 
Cabnxn, 291 
Scaxoveiy, 107 
daxplverOa, 245 
didvoa, 255 
Cidpaxpua, 219 
Bdtodo, -251 
dixacos, 83 
Ocxatooiyn, 119, 126, 136 
Ocxaoar, 167 7 
doxds, 138 

doidos, 224, 238 


éay with fut. indic, 294 

el, followed by o¥,, 290 

eldéa, 316 

el de wrrye, 155 

elonvn, 116, 164 
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A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., 
F.G.S., Acting Palzontologist, H.M. Geol. Survey of Scotland. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Physiology of Playts, by S. H. Vines, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College. [ln the Press. 

The Fossils and Paleontological Affinities of the Neocomian 
Deposits of Upware and Brickhill. With Plates. By W. KEEPING, 
M.A., F.G,S. Demy 8vo. 105. 6@. 

Notes on Qualitative sis, Concise and Explanatory. 
By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to. 75. 6d. 

A Synopsis of the Classification of the British Palxozoic 
Rocks, by the Rev. ADAM SEDGwickK, M.A., F.R.S. and FRED- 
ERICK McCoy, F.G.S. One vol., Royal 4to, cloth, Plates, £1.15. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Cambridge, by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. Royal Quarto. 75. 6a 

Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Ana- 
tomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 25. 62. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge from 1846 to 1860, by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy. 

Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI. 
Royal Quarto, cloth, 15s. 





LAW. 

Practical Jurisprudence. A comment on AusTIN. By E. C. 
CiarK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. Crown 8vo. gs. 

An Analysis of Criminal Liability. By the same Editor. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A Selection of the State Trials. By J. W. WitiIs-BuNpD, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. Trials for Treason (1327— 
1660). Crown 8vo., cloth. 18s. Vol. II. In two parts, cloth, 
145. each. Vol. III. [le the Press. 


The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvius Julianus, 
Collected, Arranged, and otated by BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College. Crown, 8vo.) cloth. 6s, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


8 PUBLICATIONS OF 





The Digest. Book VII. Titte I. De Usurructu. With 
Introduction and full Explanatory Notes, intended as an Intro- 
duction to the study of the Digest. By HENRY JOHN RoBy, for- 
merly Fellow of St John’s College. [/n the Presse 

The Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian. (Vew 
Edition.) Translated and Annotated, by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., 
late Regius Professor of Laws, and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College. Crown Octavo, 16s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. 
Aspy, LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown Octavo, 16s. 

Selected Titles from the Digest, annotated by Bryan 
WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Part I, Mandati vel Contra. Digest 
xvii. I. Crown Octavo, 5s. 

Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio, and De Adquirenda 
vel amittenda Possessione, Digest XLI. 1 and 3. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Part III. De Condictiénibus, Digest x11. 1 and 4—7 and 

Digest x11. 1—3. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac 
and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation of the Text, 
by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 3 Vols. 
Demy Octavo, 12s. The translation separate, 6s. 


7 HISTORICAL WORKS. 

Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age, by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Portraits 
and Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 48s. 

The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By We 
CUNNINGHAM, M.A., late Deputy to the Knightbridge Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 12s. : 

Scholae Academicae: some Account of the Studies at the 
English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRISTOPHER 
WorpDsworTH, M.A. Demy Octavo, cloth, 15s. 

History of Nepal, translated from the Original by MunsHi 
SHEW SHUNKER SINGH and Pandit SHRI GUNANAND; edited 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. 
WRIGHT. Super-Royal Octavo, 21s. 

The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 
the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By JAMES BAss MULLINGER, M.A, 

Demy 8vo. cloth (734 pp.), 125. Vol. II. [l the Press. 

History of the College of St John the Evangelist, by THomas 
BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by JoHN E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 

The Architectural History of the University and Colleges of 


Cambridge, by the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Continued to the present time, and 
edited by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A. (ln the Press. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Statutes for the University of Cambridge and for the Colleges 
therein, made, published and approved (1878—1882) under the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. With an 
Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

A Catalogue of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof. 
ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., 
late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo. £2. 25. 

The Woodcutters of the Netherlands during the last quarter 
of the Fifteenth Century. In two parts. I.. History of the 
Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. By WILLIAM 
MARTIN CONWAY. [in the Press. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. E. THRING, 
M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fircu, M.A., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. New edition. 55. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof. WiNDISCH. 
Translated by Dr NoRMAN MoorE. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


7 
A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late 


HuGu EDWIN STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. By O. SALVIN, M.A., F.R.S. £1. Is. : 

Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. SCHILLER-SZINESSY. 
Volume I. containing Section 1. Zhe Holy Scriptures; Section I. 
Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. gs. 

Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. Edited by C. Bendall, M.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. 125. 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. ros. each. 

Index to the Catalogue, Demy 8vo. tos. 

A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing 
MS. notes, in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6d. 

The Tluminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitz-- 
william Museum, Cambridge, Catalogued with Descriptions, and an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM GEORGE SEARLE, M.A. 75. 6d. 

A Chronological List of the Graces, Documents, and other 
Papers in the University Registry which concern the University 
Library. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d, 

Catalogus Bibliothecss Burckhardtiane, Demy Quarto. 55. 

Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 35. 6a. 

Ordinationes Academies Cantabrigiensis, 35. 6d. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (1) The Professor- 
aps of the University. (2) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other 

° Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

A Compendium of University Regulations, for the use of 

persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 6d. 





London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 





‘¥0 PUBLICATIONS OF 


The Cambridge Wible for DAchools and Colleges. 


GENERAL EDITOR: J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN OF 
PETERBOROUGH. ~ 
THE want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, 
suitable for school use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has arranged to publish the 
several books of the BIBLE in separate portions, at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

‘‘The modesty of the general title of this series has, we believe, 
led many to misunderstand its character and underrate its value. The 
books are well suited for study in the upper forms of our best schools, 
but not the less are they adapted to the wants of all Bible students 
who are not specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the 
numerous popular commentaries recently issued in this country will be 
found more serviceable for general use.” —Academy. 

Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Feap. 8vo. 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. MActzar, D.D. 

| With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
With Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Prof. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Prof. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With 2 Maps. 35. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF EOOLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. 
E, H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 5s. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. StREAnE, 
M.A. With Map. 45. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 
PEROWNE. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon PErrowne, 
With Two Maps. 1s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By Rev. T. K. CHEyne, M.A. 15. 6d, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 8ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Two Maps. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MAcLEAR, D.D. With Four Maps. as. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Arch- 
deacon FARRAR. With Four Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A.,D.D. With Four Maps. 45. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Part I., Chaps. I.—XIV. 
By the Rev. Professor LUMBy, D.D. With two Maps. 2s. 6d. 


PART II. Chaps. XV.—end. With Two Maps. 25. 6d. 
PARTS I. and I[. complete. With Four Maps. 45. 6d. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H.C.G. 
MOULE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. Ltas, M.A. With a Plan and Map. as. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
the Rev. J. J. Litas, M.A. With a Plan and Map. 2s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. F, W. 

. FARRAR, D.D. 35. 6d. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very 
Rev. E. H. PLumetre, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 
Very Rev. E. H. PLuMpTrE, D.D. 25. 6d. 


Preparing. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D. 
THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By 
Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
peers eee OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. PLumMER, 
.A., D.D. 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. W. Siucox, 
M.A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


J. J. S)s PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Now Ready. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CaRR, M.A. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MaActeaR, D.D. With 3 Maps. 45. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL AOQOORDING TO ST LUKE. By Arch- 


deacon FARRAR. [2x the Press. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A.,D.D. With 4 Maps. 6s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 





12 PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


. ADAPTED TO THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING 
FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 


I. GREEK. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, With Introduction, Map and 
English Notes, by A. PRETOR, M.A. Two vols. Price 7s. 6d. 

Books 1. Ill. 1V. and V. By the same Editor. Price 
as. cach. Books Il. VI. and VII. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. By W. E. 
HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
Price 35. 6d. 

Agesilaus of Xenophon. By H. HalisToneE, M.A., late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Editor of Xenophon’s Hellenics, 
etc. Price 25. 6d. : 

Aristophanes—Ranae. By W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School. Price 35. 6d. - 

Aristophanes—Aves. By the same. New Edition. 3s. 64. 

Aristophanes—Plutus. By the same Editor. Price 38. 6d. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. With Introduction, Notes 
and Analysis. By J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A., Christ's College, 
and A. GRAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Price 25. 

Euripides. Heracleidw. With Introduction and Critical Notes 
by E. A. BECK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. Price 35. 6d. 


II, LATIN. . : 

P, Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber I. Edited with Notes 
by A. S1pewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Books II. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 1X. X. XI. XII. By the 

same Editor. Price 15. 6d. each. 

: Books VII. VIII. in one volume. Price 35. 

Books IX. X. in one volume. /71¢e 35. 

— Books X. XI. XII. in one volume. Price 35. 6d. 

Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in 
India). By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant 

; Master in Sherborne School. With Two Maps. rice 35. 6d. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. III., VI. With 
Map and Notes by A. G. PEsKETT, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. I. II, With 
Maps and Notes by the same Editor. Price 25. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. IV., V. 
and Book WII, By the same Editor. Price as. each. 


‘Comment. VIII. By the same Editor. In the Press, 


M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited by J. S. Remp, M.L., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Revised 
Edition with additions. Price 3s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Senectute. By the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 
M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By the same 
Editor. New Edition with additions. Price 2s. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro L. Cornelio Balbo Oratio. By the same 
Editor. Price 15s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro P. Cornelio Sulla Oratio. By the 
same Editor. Price 3s. 6d. hoe ute 

M. T. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio et in C. Verrem 
Actio. With Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and H. Cowlg, 
M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll.,Cambridge. Price 3s. 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem Actio Prima, With Notes 
by H. Cowrg, M.A., Fellow of St John’s Coll. Price 1s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Murena, with English Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Price 35, 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone, with English 
Notes, &c., by the Rev. JOHN SMYTH PURTON, B.D., late Tutor 
of St Catharine’s College. Price 25. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio by H. A. Hoxpen, 
LL.D., late Head Master of Ipswich School. Price 45. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis. With Introduction and 
Notes. Edited by W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., Head Master of 
Potsdam School, Jamaica. Price 2s. 


M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Liber Primus, with English 





Introduction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and C. E.. 


Haskins, M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll., Cambridge. 15. 64. 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Liber VI. With Notes by A. 
S1pGWICcK, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. 15. 6d. 
Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Books III., IV., printed 
from the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. Edited, with 
a life, Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index, by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., and J. R. LuMBy, D.D. Revised Edition. 75. 6d. 
Books I. and II. J the Press. | 


Ill, FRENCH. 


La Guerre. By Mm. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With Map, 
Introduction and Commentary by the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-és-Lettres of the 
University of France; Assistant Master at Sherborne School. 35. 

La Picciola. By X. B. SaintinE. The Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Map. By the same Editor. Price 25. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la Révolution Francaise. 
Troisitme et quatriéme parties.) Revised and enlarged. With 
Notes by G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Price 256 

Dix Annees @’Exil. Livre II. Chapitres1—8. Par Mapamr 
LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. By G. Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. New Edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 


Lazare Hoche—Par Emite DE BonNECHOSE. With Three 
Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. COLBECK, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. rice 25. 

Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Chaps. I.— 
XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and Historical, Bio. 

aphical and Geographical Indices, etc. by GUSTAVE Masson, 
.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant Master of Harrow School, and G. W. 

PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 

bridge. Price 25. 6d. : 

Part II. Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. By the same Editors. 

With Three Maps. Price 25. 6d. : 

Part III. Chaps. XXV.to end. By the same Editors. 


Price as. 6d. : 

Le Verre D’Eau. A Comedy, by Scrisz. With a Bio- 

phical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 

Notes, by C. CoLBEcK, M.A. Price as. ; 

M. Darn, par M. C. A. SainTE-BEuvE (Causeries du Lundi, 
Vol. IX.). By G. Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic. Price 2s. 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. CorNEILLE, 
With Notes Philological and Historical by the same. Price 25. 

La Jeune Siberienne. Le Leépreux de la Cité D’Aoste. Tales 
by CounT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. By thesame. fyice2s. . 

Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by 
N. LEMERCIER. By GusTAve Masson, B.A. Price 25. 

Le Vieux Celibataire. A Comedy, by CoLLiIn D’HARLEVILLE. 
With Notes, by the same. rice 25. ; 

La Métromanie, A Comedy, by Prron, with Notes, by the 
same. rice 25, 7 

Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XV® Siécle, Nouvelle Historique. 


par A. F, VILLEMAIN. By thesame. Price 25. 


IV. GERMAN. 


Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER. 
THE FIRST CRUSADE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Price as. 

Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Karu 
GuTzKow. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.). Price 35. 6d. 

Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. With Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. rice 3s. 6d, 
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